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BURTON’S LIFE OF DAVID HUME.* 


LanavuacE is not yet rich in precise definitions. 

“ What is Poetry ?”—“ What is History ?”—has 
never been satisfactorily settled ; nor yet, “ What 
is Biography ?””—though some approach has been 
made to assign to each its province, and point out 
itsboundaries. For our present purpose, it is suffi- 
cient to assume that the great end of Biography, 
is to convey a complete and accurate idea of the 
individual who forms its subject: in his inner, 
and in his external life, especially as that is shaped 
and coloured by the society and circumstances in 
which he is placed. If this assumption be sub- 
stantially correct, then we have, in this “ Life of 
Hume,” a satisfactory solution of the question— 
“What is Biography ?” derived from experiment. 
It is an inferior, though a most important element, 
in portraying any individual, that he may have 
been a statesman, a lawyer, a poet, an artist, 
4 physician, or, like Hume, a philosopher: as to 
each profession there necessarily belongs a distinct 
set of circumstances, a different atmosphere, which 
must exercise a powerful influence on individual 
character. Keeping this in view, we are bound to 
say, that Mr. Burton has not only fulfilled his great 
first duty of anatomizing'the man, David Hume, but 
also the subsidiary object of every biographer who 
thoroughly comprehends the nature of his function. 
He has presented us with “ David Hume,” and, to 
a considerable extent, “ his Times, ’—social, politi- 
cal, and literary. A bright and memorable era 
his was in the literary history of both France and 
Seotland ; the society in which Hume moved being 
even more full of interest than his own life. The 
main object of the work is, however, the Life of 
Hume ; and of this Mr. Burton has drawn the 
broad and massive outline, without omitting those 
smaller traits, individualities, and idiosyncrasies, 
which are required to give truth and life to 
all intellectual portraiture, while his secondary 
sroups, and his back-grounds, harmonize and 
‘ne the picture which they enrich. 

_ There would be implied national reproach in the 
life of Hume being so late of making its appear- 
ance, except for the explanation given by Mr. 
Burton. There have hitherto, he says, been no 
materials, and the reason of this will appear by- 
and-by, He has obtained a vast mass of mate- 
rials, and states, that in his work “an attempt has 
heen made to connect together these documents, by 
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a narrative of events in the life of him to whom 
they relate; an account of his literary labours, 
and a picture of his character, according to the re- 
presentations of it preserved by his contemporaries.” 
Mr. Burton points out another feature of his work, 
which we must indicate thus early. He is, though 
by profession a lawyer, apparently deeply versed in 
the philosophical systems of his countrymen, Hume, 
Smith, Stewart, Brown, and others of inferior note, 
and conversant with the metaphysical writers of 
Germany. His analytic faculty may also have 
been sharpened, and his opinions in some measure 
moulded, by the inquiries and doctrines of Jeremy 
Bentham, for whom we believe he performed a 
duty somewhat similar to that which he here un- 
dertakes for Hume. Bearing this in mind, the 
reader may make his own of what follows from 
the advertisement of his book. 

Though the task that was before me was simply to 
describe, and never to controvert, 1 do not profess to 
have avoided all indications of opinion in the depart- 
ments of the work which have the character of original 
authorship. I have the satisfaction, however, of re- 
flecting that the documents which are the real elements 
of value in this work, are impartially presented to the 
reader, and that nothing is omitted which seemed to 
bear distinctly on the character and conduct of David 
Hume. 

It will now be satisfactory to all parties, to 
give the history of these new materials, the “ Hume 
Papers,” in Mr. Burton’s own words 

I now offer a few words in explanation of the nature of 
these original documents. The late Baron Hume had col- 


lected together his uncle’s papers, consisting of the letters 
addressed to him, the few drafts or copies he had left of 


| letters written by himself, the letters addressed by him 


to his immediate relations, and apparently all the papers 


letters addressed by him to his intimate friends, Adam 
Smith, Blair, Mure, and others. The design with which 
this interesting collection was made, to have 
been that of preparing a work of a description 
to the present; and it is a misfortune to literature that 
this design was not accomplished. On the death of 
Baron Hume, it was found he had left this mass 
apers at the uncontrolled disposal of the Council of 
yal Society of Edinburgh. This learned body, 
having fully considered the course proper to be 
in these circumstances, determined that they 
permit the papers to be made use of by any 


desirous them to literary 
who might atjoy their confidence. Having 
time indulged ina project of writing a life 
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postponed from time to time, on account of the imperfect 
character of the materials at my disposal, I applied to 
the Council of the Royal Society for access to the 
Hume papers; and after having considered my applica- 
tion with that deliberation which their duty to the public 


as custodiers of these documents seemed to require, | partm 


they acceded to my request. 


The Life compiled from these voluminous mate- 
rials, is pre-eminently that of a philosopher ; and 
we think that it goes far to establish, of the great 
Metaphysician, what is universally allowed*of the 
great Poet—that he must be born. Little or 
nothing is known of the childhood or boyhood of 
our “born” philosopher, though it may safely be 
assumed, that as soon as he was capable of thought, 
his intellect must have taken that direction in 
which it is found confirmed before he was out of 
his teens, A life of this eminent person—this born 
philosopher, if ever one existed—is therefore a desi- 
deratum not only in British literature, but in the 
history of universal mind,—of the progress made by 
the human understanding in the pursuit of abstract, 
as well as of practical truth. We have seen above 
that the Zour was come, and the Man has not been 
wanting, if a thorough appreciation of the cha- 
racter and social position of Hume, a clear com- 
prehension of his works, with indefatigable, nay, 
we should say excessive, pains in research and 
investigation may qualify for the assumed task. 

It had long, we have seen, been the laudable am- 
bition of Mr. Burton to write the memoirs of his 
illustrious countryman, and he makes graceful ac- 
knowledgments, both to the gentlemen having the 
care of the Hume Papers, and to some of the most 
eminent of the Scottish literati, for the frank kind- 
ness with which they have lent him assistance 
and advice, and the warm encouragement which 
they have given to his undertaking. From this 
feeling, besides the mass of papers bequeathed 
to the Royal Society by the late Baron Hume, 
he has obtained access to several valuable col- 
lections of unpublished, private, and confidential 
letters, and in particular to the correspondence 
of Hume with Sir Gilbert Elliot, which has 
been got from his descendant the Earl of Minto, 
and a series of letters addressed to Colonel 
Edmondstoune, an accomplished friend whom 
Hume acquired, while Secretary to General St. 
Clair. Of the materials already before the world, 
but scattered through hundreds of obscure vo- 
lumes and pamphlets, French and English, Mr. 
Burton has made that diligent use, which would 
make one regret to see so much labour often be- 
stowed to obtain very small results, save for the 


consolation, that as the careful biographer must | 


drudge through these toils, the labour may in this 
as in other cases be found its own sufficient reward. 
It is not the value of the game, but the pleasure and 
excitement of running down the quarry. But 
keeping in view our narrow space, and the ampli- 
tude of the subject, it is time that we approached 
the actual book, the two well-filled volumes. As 
a Life of Hume, it would be imperfect, if not stark 
naught, without a minute account of his different 
works, whether metaphysical, ethical, or historical. 
But to analyze each of Hume’s productions would 
not only have been impracticable, within moderate 








bounds, but might, if done, have overlaid anq 
smothered the intended biography, and would 

we are persuaded, have grievously disappointed every 
class of readers. Some may think that in this de. 
ent Mr. Burton hasevengone toofar. Hume's 
philosophy must be studied in his own works ; but 
his biographer has ably and succinctly characterized 
each separate production, and sometimes indulged 
in disquisition, if not in controversy, so far as to 
point out inconsistencies or flaws in argument, de. 
tected either by himself or by other inquirers. How 
this has been accomplished, we shall endeavour by. 
and-by to show, as much of the strength and indi- 
vidual character of the “ Life,” are found in these 
brief argumentative or critical passages. 

David Hume was born in Edinburgh, in 171], 
He was the younger of the two sons of Hume or 
Home, of Ninewells, a Berwickshire estate of pro- 
bably many more acres than then yielded pounds 
sterling apiece to the Laird. He was a remote 
offset of the great Eastern Border family of Home; 
and by what was then a common arrangement 
among Scottish gentlemen, wore the long robe, 
though rather as an ornament than a habiliment, 
as lairds seldom had much practice. Mr. Burton 
has availed himself of the Philosopher’s labours in 
making out the pedigree of the Ninewells family, 
of which it is enough that David Hume, beyond 
all dispute, belonged to the “gentle blood” of his 
country, and felt it; and it is even alleged, but not 
proved, that he was not very fond of meeting, on 
the then narrow paré of Edinburgh, a cousin, 
baker in the Canongate, who might probably 
have claimed equal propinquity to the Earls of 
Home. Mr. Burton is astonished at the entire 
absence of poetic or historical associations in Hume, 
and at the want of any tender or of any stirring 
reminiscences of his childhood, which the romantic 
localities of Ninewells must have called forth ia 
most minds. Of that period of Hume's life, his 
biographer can only speak, not from what is 
known, but from what is wanting. All that 
Hume has supplied is, that his father, “ who 
passed for a man of parts,” died when he was 
an infant; and that his mother, a young and 
handsome woman, was “ of singular merit,” and 
devoted herself entirely to the care of her children. 
Of his early education nothing is known, though 
he may probably have attended the parish school 
of Chirnside, and the High School of Edinburgh; 
and it is almost certain that he studied at the 
University of Edinburgh till he was about fourtees 
or fifteen. A letter written to a friend when be 
could not have been much older, might, Mr. 
Burton concludes, from its grave and high- 
philosophical feeling, be fancied an ambitious 
young student’s imitation of this lofty vein, had not 
the writer been Hume, of whom his biographet 
says :— 

Through the whole of the memorials of Hume’s early 
feelings, we find the traces of a bold and far-stre 
literary ambition; and though he believed that he 
seared his mind to ordinary human influences, it W# 
because this one had become so engrossing as to over 
whelm allothers. “I was seized very early,” he tells 
us, in his ‘ own life,’ “with a passion for literature 
which has been the ruling passion of my life, and 
great source of my enjoyments.” Joined to this im 
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hilosophy partaking far more of the 
wo hed eee that saniienl edheel “with which his 
metaphysical writings have identified him; a morality of 
self-sacrifice and endurance, for the accomplishment of 
ends. In whatever light we may view his specu- 
lative opinions, we gather from the habits of his life, 
from the indications we possess of his passing 
thoughts, that he devotedly acted up to the principle, 
that his genius and power of application should be laid 
out with the greatest prospect of permanent advantage | 
to mankind. 

We shall find that Hume viewed mankind as an 
anatomist rather than as a philanthropist ; yet we 
like to see a biographer set out with a hearty 
liking, and even a small bias, for his hero, 

Mr. Burton gives us the fruits of his own 

yunwearied pains, in extracts from essays and 
fragments found among the Hume Papers, which 
he refers to a.very early period ; and one of which, 
“An Historical Essay on Chivalry and Modern 
Honour,” is certainly a very remarkable paper for 
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a youth, containing many indications of the | 
writer’s peculiar cast of thought in after life, and | 
worthy of being given to the world in full. | 

So steady, grave, and industrious a youth as 
Hume, was considered by his relations quite cut | 
out for the legal profession; but society will | 
always have Jawyers enough, and it was fortunate | 
for mankind that Hume was seduced from law by | 
“philosophy and general learning ;” although the | 
biographer asserts, what cannot be gainsaid, that | 
Hume possessed all the elements of which a good | 
lawyer is made ; and that he has, besides, examined | 
very creditable legal documents drawn up by him | 
without any technical training. 

A very remarkable revelation of Hume, the 
devoted young student, and indeed the Hume of | 
all future time, has been discovered by Mr. Burton 
among the miscellaneous papers, and is here 
printed in full. It is a voluminous letter, ad- 
dressed “ To a Physician,” who is conjectured to be 
Dr. Cheyne. This gentleman united considerable 
attainments in mental philosophy with high 
reputation and great professional knowledge, and, 
as the author of a work on the “ English Malady,” | 
or the “ spleen,” as hypochondria was then termed, 
was just the man to attract the confidence of a | 
young philosopher, whose devotion to study, and | 
neglect of exercise and recreation, had slightly 
injured his health, and, as he far more feared, im- | 
paired his intellectual powers. Though he could | 
still, as he told the Doctor, doggedly plod on, he | 
felt unfitted for the higher or more sustained flights 
of genius. This curious epistle, the “ Confessions 
of a Student,” was probably never sent, and the 
advice craved consequently never given. Hume’s | 
patrimony, as the younger son of a small Scottish | 
laird a century since, was necessarily very trifling ; | 
*0 he was compelled to try a more active course of | 
life; and at Bristol, in a very few months, or we | 
may infer weeks, he found that the business of a | 
merchant was even more unsuited to him than | 
law ; so, as he himself narrates,— 

“I went over to France, with a view of prosecuting 
my studies in a country retreat ; and I there laid that 
plan of life, which I have steadily and successfully pur- 


sued. I resolved to make a very rigid frugality supply 
my deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my 
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independency, and to regard every object as contemp- 
tible, except the improvement of my talents in litera- 
ture.” 

This is the clew to every part of Hume's subse- 
quent career. He liked the people, and spent 
several years in different towns in France, in 
nearly uninterrupted study ; and here, in solitude 
and privation, he received that bias of character 
and of taste in pursuit which made him the 
thinker and the man which he continued to be to 
the end of life. The miracles then worked at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris, the Jansenist saint, and 
the conversations of the Jesuits.of Rheims and of 
La Fléche, in requiring a young man of the acute 
intellect of Hume to believe too much, drove him 
into confirmed scepticism. He tells himself how 
it was; and in doing so indirectly points out the 
pervading mischiefs of superstition. Mr. Burton 
says,— 

We find from a letter to Principal Campbell, that two 
of these years were spent at La Fléche, and that he had 
some communication with the members of the Jesuits’ 
College there. He says, “ It may perhaps amuse you 
to learn the first hint, which suggested to me that argu- 
ment which you have so strenuously attacked. I was 
walking in the cloisters of the Jesuits’ College of La 
Fleche, a town in which I passed two years of my 
youth, and engaged in a conversation with a Jesuit of 
some parts and learning, who was relating to me, and 
urging some nonsensical miracle performed lately in 
their convent, when 1 was tempted to dispute against 
him ; and as my head was full of the topics of my Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, which I was at that time com- 
posing, this argument immediately occurred to me, and 
i thought it very much gravelled my companion ; but 
at last he observed to me, that it was impossible for 
that argument to have any solidity, because it operated 
equally against the Gospel as the Catholic miracles ;— 
which observation I thought proper to admit as a suffi- 
I believe you will allow, that the freedom 
at least of this reasoning makes it somewhat extra- 
ordinary to have been the produce of a convent of 
Jesuits, though perhaps you may think the sophistry of 





it savours plainly of the place of its birth.” 


In France, Hume composed: his “ Treatise of 
Human Nature,” which he came over to London 
to print. He was now twenty-six years of age; but 
his vocation was fixed to “ Divine Philosophy ;” 
and he was, at all times, animated by that ardent 
literary ambition which, at first sight, appears 
not very consonant with the phlegmatic character 


usually assigned to him,—~ Mr. Burton, indeed, 


repeatedly labours to show how unjustly assigned. 
Hume's ambitions and passions were certainly not 
of the ordinary kind ; but they were energetic and 
animating principles, strongly and habitually felt. 
The young author was naturally filled with anxiety, 
not alone about the fortunes, but the worth of his 
production ; mistrustful, and desirous of the cool 
judgment of friends. — To how many works and 
projects might his words apply ! 

My own opinion I dare not trust to; both because it 
concerns myself, and because it is so variable, that I 
know not how to fix it. Sometimes it elevates me above 
the clouds; at other times it depresses me with doubts 
and fears; so that, whatever be my success, I cannot be 
entirely disappointed. 

Mr. Burton has gone very fully into the history 
and character of the first great work of a great 
philosopher,—a work which Hume himself appears 
to have regretted, nay, disclaimed—and, perhaps, at 
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the same time, been not a little proud of,—as was 
perfectly natural. On this work, which comprehends 
the germ or fundamental principle of all Hume’s 
inquiries and speculations on cognate subjects, the 
biographer discourses acutely and largely, though we 
can indulge our readers with merely a side glance. 
He speaks of Hume’s lamentation over the short- 
lived influence of metaphysical inquiries, and the 
brief fame of such men as Hobbes. 


Like the majority of literary prophecies dictated by 
feeling and not by impartial criticism, this one, whether 
as it refers to “ The Leviathan,” of which it is ostensibly 
uttered, or to the “ Treatise of Human Nature,” the 
fate of which doubtless suggested it, has proved untrue. 
The influence of Hobbes has revived, as that of the 
Treatise remained undiminished from the time when it 
was first fully appreciated. And in both cases their 
influence has arisen from that element which seems 
alone to be capable of giving permanent value to meta- 
physical thought. It is not that in either case the fun- 
damental theory of the author is adopted, as the 
disciples of old imbibed the system of their masters, but 
that each has started some novelties in thought, and, 
either by themselves sweeping away prevailing fallacies, 
or suggesting to uthers the means of doing so, have 
cleared the path of philosophy. . ; ° 


To those who hold that the writings of the great | 
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there is no occasion to endeavour, by a laborious pleas. 
ing, to demonstrate that a man who has said nothj 
against religion is in reality an enemy to Christianity, 
They are surely no enlightened friends to religion, why 
maintain that the suppression of inquiry as to the mat. 
rial or the immaterial world, is favourable to the cause 
of revealed truth. The blasphemer, who raises his voice 
offensively and contentiously against what his fellow 
citizens hold sacred, invokes the public wrath, and is no 
just object of sympathy. The extent of his punishmen: 
is regretted only when, by its vindictive excess, jt js 
liable to excite retaliatory attacks from the same quar. 
ter. But the speculative philosopher, who does noi 
directly interfere with the religion of his neighbours, 
| should be left to the peaceful pursuit of his inquiries. 
_ and those who, instead of meeting him by fair argument, 
‘ery out irreligion, and call in the mob to their aid, 
| should reflect first, whether it is absolutely certain thay 
they are right in their conclusions, that his inquiries, 
if carried out, would be inimical to religion — whether 
some mind more’acute and philosophical than their own, 
| may not either finally confute the sceptical philosopher's 
argument, or prove that it is not inimical to religion; 
and secondly, whether they are not likely to be then- 
selves the greatest foes to religion, by hoiding that it 
requires such defence, and the practical blasphemers, 
| by proclaiming that religion is in danger. 

Kant, the most illustrious opponent of Hume, in allo. 
sion to those who have appealed against him to our 








metaphysicians are to be esteemed on account, not of religious feelings, asks, what the man is doing that we 
their fundamental principles, but of the truths they , should meddle with him; says he is but trying the 
bring out in detail, a new theory is like a new road | strength of human reason, and bids us leave him to com- 
through an unfrequented country, valuable, not for itself, | bat with those who are giving him specimens of the 


but for the scenery which it opens up to the traveller’s 
eye. The thinker who adopts this view, often wonders 
at the small beginnings of philosophical systems —- 
wonders, perhaps, at the circumstance of Kant having 
believed that his own system started into life at one 
moment as he was reading Hume's views of Cause and 
Effect. But the solution is ready at hand. We feel 
that the philosopher of Kénigsberg had in his mind the 
impulses that would have driven him into a new path 
had no Hume preceded him. We owe it to the Essay 
on Cause and Effect that it was the starting-point at 
which he left the beaten track; but, had it not attracted 
his attention, his path would have been as original, 
though not, perhaps, in the same direction. And so of 
Hume himself. If the main outline of his theory had 
never occurred to him, he would still have been a great 


philosopher ; for, in some form or other, he would have | 
found his way to those incidental and subsidiary dis- | 


coveries, which are admitted to have reality in them by 
many who repudiate his general theory. 

Of all the secondary applications of the leading prin- 
ciple of the Treatise, none has perhaps exercised so ex- 
tensive an influence on philosophy, as this same doctrine 
of cause and effect. 


Though not in exact sequence, we must, while 
in the vein, take another passage, as we do not 
mean to give often into such gravities. 


_ The history of Hume’s theory of Cause and Effect, 
is a marked illustration of the danger of bringing 
forward as an argument against theories purely meta- 
physical, the statement that they are dangerous to 
religion. It is difficult to see where there is a difference 
between adducing that argument in the sphere of natu- 
ral philosophy, from which it has been long scouted by 
common consent, and bringing it forward as an answer 
to the theories of the metaphysician. In either case it 
is a threat, which, in the days of Galileo, bore the terror 
of corporal punishment, and, in the present day, carries 
the threat of unpopularity, to the person against whom 
it is used. If any one should suppose that he finds 
lurking in the speculations of some metaphysical writer, 
opinions from which it may be inferred that he is not 
possessed of the hopes and consolations of the Christian, 
humanity to the unhappy author should suggest that he 
ought rather to be pitied than condemned; and respect 
for the religious feelings of others should teach that 


fabric on which to try his skill—- tells us to wait and 
see who will produce one too strong to be broken to 
pieces — and not cry treason, and appeal to the angry 
multitude, who are strangers to these refined reasonings, 
to rush in. Shall we ask reason to give us lights, and 
prescribe beforehand what they are to show us ? 


From these mutilated fragments the reader may 
form some idea of the ability with which the 
graver or more dry and abstruse portions of the 
| Life of a man, whose reputation rests mainly upon 
| the depth and freedom of his philosophical investi- 
gations, is executed. Even to “light readers,” Mr. 
_Burton’s elucidations of Hume’s writings often 

give philosophical speculations an attractive, 
/and never a repulsive air. What we shall next 
quote is intended to display the powers and style 
of the biographer, without much reference to the 
subject of his work. He is still discussing 
Ilume’s first publication, the “ Treatise of Human 
Nature.” 





The system of philosophy to which the foregoing re- 


| marks apply, was published when its author was twenty- 


six years old, and he completed it in voluntary exile, 
and in that isolation from the counsel and sympathy of 
early friends, which is implied by a residence in an 
scure spot in a foreign country. While he was framing 
his metaphysical theory, Hume appears to have permit 
ted no confidential adviser to have access to the work- 
ings of his inventive genius ; and as little did he take 
for granted any of the reasonings and opinions of 
illustrious dead, as seek counsel of the living. Nowhere 
is there a work of genius more completely authenticated, 
as the produce of the solitary labour of one mind ; 
when we reflect on the boldness and greatness of 
undertaking, we have a picture of self-reliance calcu 
lated to inspire both awe and respect. The system seem 
to be characteristic of a lonely mind— of one whi 
though it had no enmity with its fellows, had yet little 
sympathy with them. It has few of the features 
characterize 2 partaker in the ordinary hopes and fear, 
the joys and sorrows, of humanity ; little to give imp® 





to the excitement of the enthusiast ; nothing to dry 
tear of the mourner. It exposes to poor human rease® 
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her own weakness and nakedness, and supplies her with 
no extrinsic support or protection. Such a work, com- 
‘ag from a man at the time of life when our sympathies 
with the world are strongest, and our anticipations 
brightest, would seem to indicate a mind rendered cal- 
jous by hardship and disappointment. But it was not 
so with Hume. His coldness and isolation were in his 
theories alone ; as a man he was frank, warm, and 
friendly. But the same impulses which gave him reso- 
lution to adopt so bold a step, seem at the same time to 
have armed him with a hard contempt for the opinions 
of the rest of mankind. Hence, though his philosophy 
js sceptical, his manner is frequently dogmatical, even 
to intolerance ; and while illustrating the feebleness of 
all human reasoning, he seems as if he felt an innate 
infallibility in his own. He afterwards regretted this 
peculiarity ; and in a letter, written apparently at an 
advanced period of life, we find him deprecating not only 
the tone of the Inquiry, but many of its opinions. 

From MS. notes or common-place books kept 
by Hume in the earlier part of his life, Mr. 
Burton gives various extracts. Some of these 
memoranda embody facts and information after- 
wards used in “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” and 
the biographer remarks that— 

It is an occurrence quite characteristic of the friend- 
ship of these two great men, that either of them should 
have supplied the other with facts or ideas applicable 
to the subjects on which he might be engaged. 

We copy out one of those sayings which is not 
in the common vein of the historian of the Stuarts: 
“Nations much oftener err from too great respect 
to governments than from too little.’ This 
must be Smith’s saying, not Hume's. 

Mr. Burton gives an accurate and chronological 
account of the appearance of each of Hume's 
works. Never, for many years, was there a more 
unfortunate author. His first work fell dead- 
born from the press, and his second and third were 
not much more successful. He printed his “ Moral 
and Political Essays” in Edinburgh instead of 
London ; and it is worthy of remark that, as he 
either erased or altered most of the passages in the 
second part of his “ History of the Stuarts,” which 
breathed any thing like democratic opinions, or a 
leaning to the popular party, so he ordered one of 


the most noble passages in his Essay on “ The 


Liberty of the Press,” to be wholly expunged. 

Among the most useful of the biographer’s la- 
bours is his careful collation of the various editions 
of Hume’s works, by which he detects and exhibits 
his frequent alterations and erasures, particularly 
in the History of England.” These erasures, 
we regret to say, are rarely to the credit of the 
philosopher's liberality of opinion, where popular 
principles and interests are concerned. 

Mr. Burton makes a very fair if not flattering esti- 
mate of the intellectual character and general ac- 
complishments of the Scottish gentry of the middle 
of the last century, whose intellectual superiority 
he attributes in some degree to the practice of the 
youth of Scotland being then sent to study at foreign 
universities ; and he establishes this opinion by 
reference to the epistolary correspondence of the 
friends of Hume. ‘The conversation of Hume’s 
friends, he says, we have unfortunately lost— 

For there was no Boswell at his elbow. But their 
letters show how much of scholarship, and elegant litera- 
tare, and philosophy, slumbered in the minds of the 
Scottish gentry of that age ; and assure us that in his 
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intercourse with an Elliot,a Mure, an Edmondstoune, 
an Elibank,a Macdonald, an Oswald, Hume was ex- 
changing ideas with men not unworthy of literary fel- 
lowship with a mind even so highly cultivated as his 
own. 

William Mure of Caldwell, who was in 1761 made a 
Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, was among those 
who seem to have earliest secured and longest retained 
Hume’s esteem. The letters which passed between 
them are not often dated, but the circumstances under 
which many of them are written are attested by internal 
evidence. 

Hume was by this time thirty-three years of 
age, and his means of life as small as at twenty- 
three ; for, whatever might be the reputation of 
his books among the chosen few, their sale was 
as slow as at the first. He therefore made an 
attempt to obtain a professorship in the Edinburgh 
University ; but this, and also the hope of the 
appointment of tutor to the son of Mr. Murray of 
Broughton, failed, for the reasons here given— 

“The accusation of heresy, deism, scepticism, atheism, 
&e. &c. &c., was started against me; but never took, 
being bore down by the contrary authority of all the 
good company in town. But what surprised me ex- 
tremely, was to find that this accusation was supported 
by the pretended authority of Mr. Hutcheson, and even 
Mr. Leechman, who, ’tis said, agreed that I was a very 
unfit person for such an office. This appears to me 
absolutely incredible, especially with regard to the lat- 
ter gentleman. For, as to Mr. Hutcheson, all my friends 
think that he has been rendering me bad offices to the 
utmost of his power.” 


Francis Hutcheson, Professor of Moral Philo- 


sophy in the University of Glasgow, had been 


among the warmest of his literary friends, and so 
had Mr. Leechman, then a popular clergyman ; 
but, as Mr. Burton remarks,— 

It may easily be imagined that both Mr. Hutcheson 
and Dr. Leechman would be opposed to the appoint- 
ment of David Hume as a teacher of moral philosophy 
in one of the universities ; and that they might entertain 
this opinion along with an honest admiration of his 
character, and an appreciation of the value of his talents 
when exercised in another sphere. It is at all events 
gratifying to find, that whatever opposition Hutcheson 
may have made, he was influenced by no sordid motive, 
as he was offered the chair, and refused it. 

And thus was the “honour of philosophy” 
vindicated in Hume's eyes, though we hear no 
more of his correspondence with Hutcheson. 
Blair, Robertson, and some of the more celebrated 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland, were, how- 
ever, until his death, among the most intimate 
friends and constant correspondents of Hume; but 
the tie was literature and social qualities, religion 
being an interdicted topic. 

A story rashly circulated by The Quarterly 
Review, asserting that the Hume Papers showed the 
Scottish clergy of the age of Hume to have been 
a set of hypocritical sceptics and scoffers, is tri- 
umphantly refuted by Mr. Burton, who has ex- 
amined all the documents and correspondences, and 
also by the gentlemen forming the Council of the 
Royal Society, who performed the same duty, 
and found nothing whatever to give colour to 
such an accusation. 

The residence of Hume with the Marquis of 
Annandale forms an unpleasant episode in his 
history. This unfortunate person was in that 
condition of menta] health which makes the 
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keeper of a lunatic asylum, a police-officer, or a 
drill-serjeant, a much fitter companion or atten- 
dant than a moralist and philosopher. But the 
emoluments were liberal ; and Hume, with a 
strong desire for the attainment of independence 
and learned leisure, was still comparatively a poor 
man. Comparatively ; for when worth £1000, he 
fancied himself well off, and when the master of 
£1600, his income was, in France, “ equal to the 
pay of two captains.” He was always frugal, and 
always contented, although philosophy did not for- 


bid the desire to accumulate a little more money. | 
His situation with this half-insane nobleman was | 


incomparably more unpleasant than if the Mar- 


quis had been in a state of confirmed lunacy ; and | 


was made infinitely worse by selfish and interested 
persons in the household, who interfered with, and 
thwarted Hume, and embittered his life. The 
principal of these was a Captain Vincent, a rela- 
tive of the mother of the Marquis, of whom, with 
the whole genus, Mr. Burton gives a graphic 
description :— 


Captain Vincent held a commission from the Mar- 


quis to “ hire and dismiss servants,” and perform other | 


like functions. It was in virtue of this authority that 
he dealt with Hume; and he seems at first to have 


thought, that in the person of the philosopher he had | 


met with a sort of superior and valuable member of the 


fraternity of upper-servants. Though Hume had then | 


written the works on which a large portion of his 
European reputation was afterwards built, this man 
seems to have regarded his literary abilities as merely 
an enhancement of the qualities which suited him for 
his servile office. Looking upon himself as a member of 
the family, he appears to have had much the same 
disposition to admit that Hume’s literary distinction put 
them on a par with each other, as he might have had to 


admit that the display of an unexpected degree of 
musical talent in the servant’s hall would qualify one of 


its frequenters to be hail-fellow well met with him in 
the dining-room. Whether Hume was right or wrong 
in the suspicions he entertained of Vincent, the conduct 
of Vincent to Hume was brutal, and that on his own 
showing. 


One of Hume's views, as to the proper treatment of 


the Marquis, was, that the isolation of Weldhall was 


unsuitable to his condition : that he should be in a more | 


cheerful residence, and one in other respects more suit- 
able ; and the dispute appears to have been for some 
time suspended on this peg. On the Slst October, 
Hume writes : — 

“ What is the mighty matter in dispute! Only about 
hiring a few carts to remove the family to another house, 
in order to quit this ; which, for very good reasons, is 
infinitely disagreeable to your friend, very dangerous, 


will be uninhabitable for cold during the winter season, | 


and costs £300 to £400 a-year, at least, to the family, 


more than is requisite.” And afterwards he says of 


Vincent :~-“ He said, when he was here, that we shall 
live in this house till the lease was out, in spite of al! 
Opposition.” 

In the letter from which the preceding passage is 
taken, he says to Sir James Johnstone : — 

“I must begin by complaining of you for having 
yoked me here witha man of the Captain’s character, 
without giving me the least hint concerning it, if it was 
known to you, as, indeed, it is no secret to the world. . 

: He flatters, and caresses, and praises, and 
hates me also ; and would be glad to chase me away, as 
doing me the honour, and, I hope, the justice of thinking 
me @ person very unfit for his purposes,” 


Colonel Johnstone, the brother of Sir James | 
Johnstone, was the step-father of the Marquis ; | 


but it was Sir James who, from warm admiration 


of “The Moral Essays,” had engaged Mr. Hume 
in his most disagreeable, though not unprofitable 
office. Hume’s connexion with the unhappy per. 
son, whose insanity soon became confirmed, was a 
fitting prelude to his subsequent embroilment with 
Rousseau. Mr. Burton makes the best of the 





affair for the philosopher, who was very reluctant 
to forego his pecuniary hopes, when he says :— 


There are two different views that may be taken of 
| Hume’s motives for not having at once resigned his 
| appointment, at the very commencement of the train of 
indignities to which he was subjected. Whoever anti- 
cipates that a man who had tutored his mind by the 
rules of philosophy, and who lived an upright and inde. 
| pendent life, may be actuated by some better views than 
those of mere pecuniary aggrandizement, will give him 
credit for having believed it to be his duty to watch 
over certain interests of the Annandale family at the 
sacrifice of his own feelings. ‘Those who, strongly dis- 
approving of his opinions as a philosopher, believe them 
to be therefore the dictates of a corrupted mind, will 
probably search for base and selfish motives ; and will 
have little difficulty in identifying them with a pure love 
of gain, sufficiently strong to absorb all gentlemanly 
feeling and all spirit of independence. The favourable 
and charitable view admits of no direct demonstration 
on which an opponent could not be able to throw doubt; 
and, the circumstances being stated, each reader is left 
to form his own opinion. 

There is one thing that Hume never attempts to con- 
ceal—his feeling that the situation was in a pecuniary 
point of view advantageous to him, and his consequent 
desire to preserve it for his own sake, so long as he could 
_do so with honour. That it should be so is one of those 

inconsistencies often exhibited in fine geniuses, which 
ordinary men of the world find it difficult to appreciate. 
It frequently proceeds from this cireumstance, that, not 
being acquainted with the ordinary beaten tracks toe 
wards wealth and independence, which other men 
easily find ; yet desiring the latter, although perhaps 
they care not for the former endowment, they lay hold 
with avidity on any guide that is likely to lead them, 
by however devious and unpleasant a path, to the 
desired object. Men whose minds are much occupied 
with abstract subjects, if they be poor and desire to be 
free of unpleasant obligations, are thus apt to grasp %& 
trifling rights with a pertinacity which has the air of 
selfishness. 





We have a notion that publishers could illus- 
trate this point or quality of philosophers from 4 
pretty large general experience. 

_ From reading the Annandale and Hume Corres 
| pondence, which was published some years since, 
_ we were somewhat inclined to think that Hume 
held rather too firm a grasp of a humiliating 
appointment, from which nothing satisfactory 
| could result except a few pounds sterling ; but 
Mr. Burton, after some excellent remarks 00 
the condition and changes of Scottish society, 
which had humbled so many gentlemen into 
tradesmen and shopkeepers, takes a juster, becaus 
a broader view than ours. All this, and more, We 
have pondered ; and, upon second thoughts, fully 
acquit Hume of all blame on the pounds shilling* 
and pence score. 

The more that a poor philosopher could fairly 
obtain from the revenues of a lunatic noblemaa, 
whose accumulated rents amounted to £400,000, 
the better. Hume stuck up most manfully for 4 
_balance of £75 which he thought due to him; 
and it isa pity the sum was not much greater; 
especially if he generously gave up his salary 
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Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates to his 
friend the blind poet, Blacklock, as is here, though 
indirectly, stated. We have, indeed, never been 
able to see that Addison was either mean or 
avaricious, because he exacted the fees of his office 
from his personal friends; rightly saying, that | 
what was a trifle saved to each of them came to 
be a sum of some consequence to him. 

Hume had not long escaped from the bondage 
to which “ his poverty, but not hia will, consented,” 
when, early in 1746, he was invited to attend 
General St. Clair as his secretary, in an expedi- 
tion intended for Canada, but which ended in an 
idle demonstration on the French coast. He was 
also, On @ Vacahcy occurring, appointed Judge- 
Advocate ; and he seems to have had some idea of 
obtaining a military commission, as a kind of pis- 
aller. Inthis brief service, of which Mr. Burton 


has given Hume's interesting account, which was | 


sent home to his brother, he formed some valu- 
able and steady friendships. One little episode is 
striking, as illustrative of a subject on which 
Hume has written one of his earliest essays, 
“ Chivalry and Modern Honour,” and also of his 
“ Essay on Suicide.” He writes— 
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Advocate ; so he returned to Ninewells, “ sitting 
down quietly among his books, in the midst of 
his family circle, his mother, his elder brother, 


and his sister.’ And here, strange as it may 
seem, if he did not turn poet, he certainly amused 
himself and his friends by composing occasional 
verses. But the poetry of David Hume, thus given 
to light by the diligence of Mr. Burton, after an 
eclipse of a hundred years, is so rare a literary 
curiosity, that we must leave it untouched —a 
bonne bouche to thousands of readers, who would 
never open the works of a metaphysician and moral 
essayist. The poetry—the actual love-verses, and 
pieces of gallant compliment, naturally lead the 
biographer to the question, “ Was Hume ever in 
love?” and he seems to hold, that no man de- 
serves to have his biography written who never 
was in love, though he is hardly able, with all his 
ingenuity, aided by Hume's poetry, to establish a 
good case for his client. “ Hume tells us,” says 
Mr. Burton, in his own “ Life,” 


“* As I took a particular pleasure in the company of 
modest women, I had no reason to be displeased with 
the reception I met with from them.” In his essays he 
frequently discusses the passion of love, dividing it into 
its elements about as systematically as if he had sub- 





“ While we lay at Plemeur, a village about a league 
from L’Orient, there happened in our family one of the 
most tragical stories ever I heard of, and than which 
nothing ever gave me more concern. 


Arthur’s. He was, and was esteemed, a man of the 
greatest sense, honour, modesty. mildness, and equality 
of temper, in the world. His learning was very great 
for a man of any profession; but a prodigy for a soldier. 
His bravery had been tried, and was unquestioned. 
had exhausted himself with fatigue and hunger for two 


days, so that he was obliged to leave the camp and | 


come to our quarters, where I took the utmost care of 
him, as there was a great friendship betwixt us. He 
expressed vast anxiety that he should be obliged to leave 
his duty, and fear lest his honour should suffer by it. 


I endeavoured to quiet his mind as much as possible, | 


and thought I had left him tolerably composed at night; 
but, returning to his room early next morning, I found 
him, with small remains of life, wallowing in his own 
blood, with the arteries of his arm cut asunder. I 


immediately sent for a surgeon, got a bandage tied to | 


his arm, and recovered him entirely to his senses and 
understanding. He lived about four-and-twenty hours 
after, and I had several conversations with him. Never 
4 man expressed a more steady contempt of life, nor 
more determined philosophical principles, suitable to his 
exit. He begged of me to unloosen his bandage, and 
hasten his death, as the last act of friendship I could 
show him : but, alas! we live not in Greek or Roman 
times. He told me that he knew he could not live a 
few days: but if he did, as soon as he became his own 
master, he would take a more expeditious method, 
which none of his friends could prevent. ‘I die,’ says 
he, ‘from a jealousy of honour, perhaps too delicate ; 
and do you think, if it were possible for me to live, I 
Would now consent to it, to be a gazing-stock to the 
foolish world. 1am too far advanced to return. And 
if life was odious to me before, it must be doubly so at 
present.” He became delirious a few hours before he 
died. He had wrote a short letter to his brother, above 
ten hours before he cut his arteries. This we found on 


the table.” 

The expedition having ended or failed, as French 
or English critics may please to describe the event, 
Hume, now thirty-five, was once more in want of 
Occupation, and he could have but slender hopes of 
half-pay for his brief period of service as Judge- 


I know not if | 
ever you heard of Major Forbes, a brother of Sir | 


He | 


jected it to a chemical analysis, and laying down rules 
_ regarding it as distinctly and specifically as if it were a 
system of logic. 

Scraps are quoted from various letters, but 
nothing goes far to establish the fact, though Mr. 
Burton remarks, 

| The question, whether the man concerning whom 2 
| biographical work is written was ever in love, is an 
important feature in his history, if any light can be 
| thrown upon it. 
In the following curious anecdote, Hume, in 
a letter to Mr. Oswald of Dunnikier, explains the 
rationale of his own happy escapes. 


| Lord Marchmont has had the most extraordinary ad- 
venture in the world. About three weeks ago he was 
at the play, where he espied in one of the boxes a fair 
virgin, whose looks, air, and manner, made such a power- 
| ful and wonderful effect upon him as was visible to every 
bystander. His raptures were so undisguised, his looks 
so expressive of passion, his inquiries so earnest, that 
_ every body took notice of it. He soon was told that her 
name was Crompton, a linen-draper’s daughter, that had 
been bankrupt last year, and had not been able to pay 
above five shillings in the pound. The fair nymph her- 
self was about sixteen or seventeen, and being supported 
by some relations, appeared in every public place, and 
had fatigued every eye but that of his lordship, which, 
being entirely employed in the severer studies, had never 
till that fatal moment opened upon her charms. Such 
and so powerful was their effect, as to be able to justify 
all the Pharamonds and Cyruses in their utmost extra- 
vagancies. He wrote next morning to her father, desir- 
ing leave to visit his daughter on honourable terms ; and 
in a few days she will be Countess of Marchmont.* All 
this is certainly true. They say many smal! fevers pre- 
vent a great one. Heaven be praised that I have al- 
ways liked the persons and company of the fair sex ! 
for by that means I hope to escape such ridiculous pas- 
sions. But could you ever suspect the ambitious, the 
severe, the bustling, the impetuous, the violent March- 
mont, of becoming so tender and gentle a swain-~ an 
Artamenes, an Oroondates ! 


* The iage took place accordingly on the day follow- 
ing the date of the letter, viz. 30th January. She was the 
second wife of Lord Marchmont; his first countess, whose 
name was Western, having died on %h May of the previous 
year. 
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By this time [lume was once more secretary to 
General St. Clair, who had been appointed English | 
military envoy at Turin. A most delightful sec- 
tion of the “ Life,” and addition to literature, 1s | 
found in the journal which Hume kept in his | 
travels through Holland, the N etherlands, Austria, | 
and part of Italy. We should really have felt | 
grateful to Mr. Burton, although he had presented | 
us with no other novelty. Nothing can be written 
with more charming ease and simplicity than _ 
Hume's compendious and pithy narrative of travel. 
A few detached passages are all we can afford, 

COBLENTZ. 

“ We have now travelled along a great part of that | 
country, through which the Duke of Marlborough | 
marched up his army, when he led them into Bavaria. | 
‘Tis of this country Mr. Addison speaks when he calls | 
the people— 

Nations of slaves by Tyranny debased, 
Their Maker's image more than halt-defaced. 
And he adds, that the soldiers were — 


Hourly instructed as they urge their toil, 
To prize their Queen and love their native soil. 


“Tf any foot soldier could have more ridiculous | 
national prejudices than the poet, 1 should be much | 
surprised. Le assured there is not a finer country in | 
the world ; nor are there any signs of poverty among the | 
people. But John Bali’s prejudices are ridiculous, as | 
his insolence is intolerable. . . . . . Beyond | 
Hanau is the village of Dettingen, where we walked | 
out and surveyed the ficld of battle, accompanied with | 
the postmaster, who saw the battle from his windows. | 
(ood God, what an escape we made there !” 

RATISBON. 

“ We were all very much taken with the town of 
Nuremberg, where we lay two nights ago; the houses, | 
though old-fashioned, and of a grotesque figure, (having | 

ometimes five or six stories of garrets,) yet are they 
olid, well built, complete, and cleanly. The people are | 
handsome, weil clothed, and well fed; an air of industry 
and contentment, without splendour, prevails through 
the whole. ‘Tis a Protestant republic on the banks of a | 
river, (whose name | have forgot.) hoe ee & 
We travelled through part of the Elector Valatine’s 
country, and then returned to Bavaria; but though the 
country be good and well cultivated, and populous, the 
inhabitants are not at their ease. The late miserable 
wars have no doubt hurt them much. LRatisbon is a 
catholic republic situated on the banks of the Danube. 
The houses and buildings, and aspect of the people, are 
weil enough, though not comparable to those of Nurem- 
berg. ‘Tis pretended that the difference is always 
ensible betwixt a Protestant and Catholic country, 
throughout all Germany; and perhaps there may be | 
omething in this observation, though it is not every 
where sensible. = er ae Germany is 
undoubtedly a very fine country, full of industrious | 
honest people; and were it united, it would be the 
greatest power that ever was in the world. The common 
people are here, almost every where, much better treated, 
aud more at their ease, than in France ; and are not 
very much inferior to the English, notwithstanding all 
the airs the latter give themselves.” 

Our next stage may be Vienna and its court, 
Where then reigned the Empress Maria Theresa in 
all her pride and glory. Of Vienna, Hume Says, 

“ This town is very little for a capital, but excessively 
populous, The houses are very high, the streets very 
narrow and crooked, so that the many handsome build- 
ings that are here, make not any figure. The suburbs 
are spacious and open; but, on the whole, | can never 
believe what they tell us, that there are two hundred 
thousand inhabitants in it. It is composed entirely of | 
nobility and of lackeys, of soldiers and of priests. Now, 
1 believe you I! allow, that in a town inhabited only by 


| tumbling topsy-turvy. 


' sorry to have forgot. 


these four sets of people above-mentioned, the Empress. 
queen could not have undertaken a more difficult task, 
than that which she has magnanimously entered upon, 
viz., the producing an absolute chastity amongst them. 
A. court of chastity is lately erected here, who send aij 
loose women to the frontiers of Hungary, where they 
can only debauch Turks and Infidels. I hope you will 
not pay your taxes with greater grudge, becanse yoy 
hear that her Imperial Majesty, in whose service they 
are to be spent, isso greata prude. . . . . 

“They are a well-looked couple ; the emperor has , 
great air of goodness, and his royal consort of spirit, 
Her voice, and manner, and address are the most agree. 
able that ean be, and she made us several compliments 
on our nation. She is not a beauty: but, being a sove. 
reign, and a woman of sense and spirit, no wonder she 
has met such extraordinary support from her subjeets, 
asa well as from other nations in Europe. llowever, the 
English gallantry towards her is a little relaxed ; and 
the King of Sardinia is her present favourite. / 
. . . You must know that you neither bow nor knee! 
to emperors and empresses, buat curtsy 5 50 that, after 


' we had had a little conversation with her imperial ma- 


jesty, we were to walk backwards through a very long 


| room, curtsying all the way, and there was very great 


danger of onr falling fon! of each other, as well as of 
She saw the difficulty we were 
in; and immediately called to us: * Allez, allez, Mes- 
sieurs, sans c¢érémonie 3; vous n’étes pas accoutumes a ce 
mouvement, et le plancher est glissant” . . . . . , 
This court is fine, without being gay; and the company 
is very accessible, without being very sociable. When 
we were to be introduced to the emperor and empress, 
Sir Thomas Robinson gathered us all together into a win- 
dow, that he might be able to carry us to them at onee, 
when the time should be proper. A lady came up to 


_him, and asked him if these were not his chickens he 


was gathering under his wings, after which she joined 
conversation with us; and in a little time asked us, if 
we had any acquaintance of the ladies of the court, and 
if we should not be glad to know their names. We re- 
plied, that she could not do us a greater favour. ‘ Why, 
then,’ says she, * [ shall tell you, beginning with myself; 
[ am the Countess —’ she added her name, which I am 
We have met with several in- 
stances of these agreeable liberties. The women here 
are many of them handsome; if you ever want toasts, 
please to name, upon my authority, Mademoiselle 
Staremberg, or the Countess Valfi. The men are ugly 
and awkward.” , : . : . 

| have heard Maly Jolinston say she was told that 
she was very like the empress-queen. Please tell her 
itis notso. The empress, though not very well shaped, 

better than Maly; but she has not so good a face. 
She looks also as if she were prouder and worse tem- 
pered.” 

We get on to a tour in Styria, then a much 
wilder country than now, though it is still a savage 
land in the eyes of English travellers. 

“There happened, however, a thing to-day, which 
surprised us all. The empress-queen, regarding this 
country 2s a little barbarous, has sent some missionaries 
of Jesuits to instruct them. They had sermons to-day 
in the street, under our windows, attended with 
psalms ; and believe me, nothing could be more harmo- 
nious, better tuned, or more agreeable than the voices of 
these savages ; and the chorus of a French opera does 
not sing in better time. You may infer from thence, if 
you please, that Orpheus did not civilize the savage 
nations by his music. 

Mantua was reached; and Hume becoming 
enthusiastic for once, tells that he “ kissed the 
earth that produced Virgil,” and admired the fer- 
tile plains which he has so finely celebrated. It 
is but fair, in the midst of our admiration of 
Hume's travels, that the reader should also hear 
what his biographer thinks of them, as his adsmira- 
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sion is more qualified ; and perhaps we should 
have formed a less partial opinion, had the follow- 
ing parallel been found at the beginning instead of 
the end of the journal : 

Far different, (says Mr. Burton,) was the pomp and 


-ireumstance in which the writer of this narrative | 


verformed his journey, from the condition in which 
coldemith, four years afterwards, pursued nearly the 
ame route to— 


—_— where the rude Carinthian boor 
Acainst the honseless stranger shuts the door. 


And Hume’s motions seem to have partaken of the 
pomp and regularity of his official station ; for, even in 
cheee familiar letters to his brother, he is all along the 
eeretary of legation ; or when he descends from that 
height, it is but to monnt the chair of the scholar and 
philosopher. There are no escapades. We never hear 
that he has taken it in his head to diverge from the 
regular route to see an old castle or a waterfall. Yet 
ve went with an eye for scenery. ‘The Alpine passes 
oxeited his admiration, and his description of the banks 
of the Rhine will be recognised at this day as very accu- 
rate-— with one material exception. He says nothing of 


the feudal fortresses perched like the nests of birds of | 


prey, to which their moral resemblance was at least as 
close as their physical ; and thus one of the greatest 
historians of his age, passes through a country withont 
appearing to have noticed in their true character, this 
vries of prominent marks of a remarkable chapter in 
the history of Europe. P : , ; , F 
He does not condescend to mention any one of the 
fine specimens of Gothie architecture which he must 
have seen-—not even that vast and beautiful fragment 
the cathedral of Cologne. One wonders whether or not 
he was at the trouble of inquiring, what was that huge 
mass which he must have seen towering over the city ; 
ind if, straying within its gates, and looking on Albert 
Dorer’s painted windows, he had curiosity enough to 
msapect the reliquary of the tomb of the three kings, 
ontaining gems so ancient, that they are conjectured to 
be older than Christianity, and to have been the orna- 
ments of some Pagan shrine, transferred to, and histori- 
ily associated with, the pore creed which displaced 
the barbarons rites of Paganism. This might have at 
east formed a curious topie for his Natural History of 
Religion. , , ° : ; , ‘ 
Upon searcely any subject does Hume converse as 
. brother travelling into foreign lands might be sup- 
osed to address a brother residing at home, and culti- 
ating his ancestral acres. We should expect to find 
m observing that this river is like the Tweed, or 
like it--larger or smaller ; or comparing some range 
ills with the Cheviots : but he is general and undo- 
westic in all his remarks, save the one observation that 
the Rhine is as broad as from his brother’s house to the 
pposite side of the river. 
At Turin, Hume, the “ famous Scottish philo- 
opher,” was seen by the celebrated Lord Charle- 
wnt, one of the few genuine Irish patriots of his 


‘wn, or indeed of any Irish age, who was then a. 


‘ery young man on his travels. His picture of 
ume, which Mr. Burton copies, is true portrai- 
ture, 


“ Nature, | believe, never formed any man more 
wulike his’ real character than David Hume. The 
powers of physiognomy were baffled by his counte- 


“ance ; neither could the most skilfal in that science | 
pretend to discover the smallest trace of the faculties , 
of his mind in the unmeaning features of his visage. | 
His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, and with- | 


“at any other expression than that of imbecility. His 

“yes vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence of his | 
whole person, was far better fitted to communicate the 
‘dea of a turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philo- | 
opher. His speech in English was rendered ridiculous | 
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| certainly never disguised herself before in so uncouth a 
garb. Though now near fifty years old, he was healthy 
and strong; but his health and strength, far from being 
advantageous to his figure, instead of manly comeliness, 
had only the appearance of rusticity, His wearing an 
uniform added greatly to his natural awkwardness, for 
he wore it like a grocer of the trained-bands.”’ 

We do not pretend to note the appearance of 
each of those works, which Mr. Burton, “as in 
duty bound,” has specially and minutely recorded, 
with many of the collateral circumstances which 
attended each publication ; but we may mention 
that, about the time of Hume’s residence at Turin, 
he had determined that the unfortunate “ Treatise 
of Human Nature,” should be “ treated as a work 
blotted out from literature,” and the “ Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding” substituted in 
its stead. We notice this to introduce a specimen 
of Mr. Burton’s manner of characterizing Hume's 
works, and to show his style of investigation, when 
he ventures to vindicate or to support his own 
opinions, when these are opposed to the philoso- 
phical systems of Hume. And thus he treats the 
doctrine of “ necessity” — 
| Of those views which are more fully developed in the 
Inquiry than in the early work, one of the most impor- 
tant is the attempt to establish the doctrine of Necessity, 
and to refute that of Free Willin relation to the springs 
of human action. To those who adopted the vulgar 
notion of Hume’s theory of cause and effect, that it left 
the phenomena of nature without a ruling principle, the 
attempt to show that the human mind was bound by 
necessary laws appeared to be a startling inconsistency 

a sort of reversal of the poet’s idea, 

And binding nature fast in fate 
Left free the human will. 


’ 


It appeared to remove the chains of necessity from in- 
| animate nature, and rivet them on the will. 
but there is a decided principle of connexion between 
the two doctrines; whether or not it be a principle that 
will bear serutiny, is another question. The two sys- 
tems are identified with each other, simply by the anni 
hilation of the notion of power both in the material and 
in the immaterial world. As we cannot find in physical 
causes any power to produce their effect, so when a man 
moves his arm to strike, or his tongue to reprimand, we 
have no notion of any power being exercised; but we 
have an impression that certain impulses are followed, 
and we can no more suppose that it was at the choice 
of the individual whether, when these impulses or 
motives existed, they should or should not be obeyed, 
than that when the phenomenon called in the material 
' world the canse, made its appearance, there could be 
any doubt of its being followed by the effect. The 
inference from this was, that human actions are as much 
the objects of inductive philosophy as the operations of 
nature; that they are equally regular, effect following 
cause as much in the operations of the passions as in 
those of the elements. 
| We should have liked to quote what is said of 
Hume’s doctrine of miracles, but must leave the 
reader to peruse an ingenious chain of reasoning 
on the rationale of belief, merely quoting the con- 
cluding sentence. 

It is much to be regretted that Hume employed the 
word miracles in the title of this inquiry. He thus 
employed a term which had been applied to sacred sub- 
jecta, and raised a natural prejudice against reasonings, 
applicable to contemporary events, and to the rules of 
ordinary historical belief. He might have found some 
other title—such as, “ The Principles of Belief in Haman 
Testimony,” which would have more satisfactorily 


“Y the broadest Scotch accent, and his French was, if | explained the nature of the inquiry. 
possible, still more laughable; so that wisdom most | 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE EARL OF GOWRIE. 


Mr. Warre has long ranked with the best of 
our humorous writers, and our readers have no 
doubt spent many an hour over the pleasant tales 
of the author of Sir Friczle Pumpkin, in this and 
other magazines, without dreaming that they 
sprung from the lively brain of a son of the 
Church, Here he has entered the lists of litera- 
ture in a new and more ambitious character, where 
success is the exception, failure the rule. 


lf we! 


cannot award him the palm of perfect success, | 


himeelf 
higher 


there can be no question that he bears 
bravely, and gives goodly promise of 
achievements hereafter. 

Mr. White has selected for 
terious attempt, by Lord (rowrie, at 
Castle, upon the person of King James ; 
which has been hunted to death to verv little 
purpose by historical antiquaries. That such an 
attempt was made, and that it was foiled, either 
by a singular coincidence of circumstances, or by 
premeditated arrangement, is certain. ‘lhe mo- 
tives and ultimate purpose of the conspirators are 
surrounded with obscurity. Mr. White has, with 
a dexterity which indicates no smail aptness for 
dramatic composition, supplemented the historical 
facts by the imtroduction of motives and characters 
that give coherence to the story, and an explana- 
tiom quite satisfactory as that of anv learned 
lelver in the rubbish of antiquity, Ile has made 


his theme the mvs- 
Ruthven 


a subvyect 


a case of plot and counter-plot, each of the 
parties acting under strong ard natural inpulses, 
The att mpt otf CGrowrie Is cetfeated y the verv 
means which James had prepared for the seizure 
of that nobleman’s ¢ 
to the 
with historical truth. So far as Gowrie and his 


‘rson, und the usual sacrifices 


Moloch « agedy are made consistently 


brother are concerned, tlius ts well: but Mir. White 


tretches the poetical | cence a ttle too far 
illing off his herotne and ry father without 
lirect physical agency. Even Juliet uses the 


lagwer. Lear may be permitted ie, When his 


146 


mighty sorrows have “stretched him on the 
rack of a rough world” too long for younger | 
frame t bear. Bat ynmon mse and the 


lramatic canons alike concur in requiring tliat 
people shall not be made to die ott on a sudden, 
merely of broken hearts. It is 
that Mr. White could not avoid doing : 
done, - 


urtte probable 


ed. Hlis heroine was be got rid of — seeing, 
that for a heroine to survive her lover in a tragedy 
is out of all rule; and unfortunately phial aud 


3 he bas | 
-at least in so far as the lady was concern- , 


dagyer were alike inadmissible, both from tlie clia- | 


racter of tire | dy and the nature of the imeidents, 
And this brirgs us to the point to which we have 


been over aud over again brought by the repeated | 


failures which we have witnessed within the last 
few Vears, 
tion of historical plays;—that a dramatist coes 
UnWisely in exercising his cenius in tius form, 
It is 





ee oe 


of even able writers, in the construc. , 


wilfully to bind himself in fetters,—to subject | 


A TRAGEDY.* 


the ideal to the real in a way which is death t 
art. The adoption of a historical epoch give: 
tone, colouring, precision to a play ; and, so far gs 
it appears to us, the artist does well to place his 
characters in some period to which we can, in 
imagination, refer them. But heyond this we hol 
that he should keep himself perfectly free to de 
velop his characters consistently with the logie of 
passion only, and to accumulate his motives and 
incidents with 
without 


a regard only to ceneral truth 


reference to historical accuracy, Hy 
loing so, he is enabled to idjust the materials of 
his ] 
the essential condition of all art, which otherwise he 


icture more effectively, and to comply with 


never can do, by making the interest of his work. 
as it were, radiate from, and converge towards, ons 
great central focus. The want of this central 
interest is the main defect in the present play ; and 
this defect will, in our apprehension, entirely unfit 
it for representation. The attention of an andienee 
would inevitably flag before the close of the 
second act, simply for want of the development of 
any dominant passion, or principle, or of any 
striking series of events, 

So much for the general structure of the play, 
Many of the situations are powerfully imagined, and 
the individual characters are sketched with a tim- 
ness and diatinetive force that interests the reader 

ithough the defects of the play, as a play, might 
render them tedious to a spectator. They indicate: 
power, W hich, if ¢ mploy ed on the drama of pure 
haracter and passion. might add to the DA ne 
means abundant stock of our good acting plavs. 
(he character of Logan of 
subtle, generous, resolute, warm in passion and i 
ttection, j | 


iLineate a 


Restalrig, fiery, ye 


pnerhans the most stnkine. it is d& 
ith a free hand and elastic spirit, ihat 
minds us of Decker. in 


. 
Dut. ; 


yme of his best pomnts 
~ 

compression is felt 
ind this 
We should 


i139 in Decker. the want of 
lhe writer loses strength in diffuseness. 


indeed is true of the pilav throughout. 


say it bore the marks of being thrown off ata 
heat. In dramatic composition, where, above all 
thers, every sentence should be freighted with 


signiticance, and where, without losing any thing 
f freedom, the writer ought to compress * infinite 
riches in a little room,” tls is a fault that must 
be fatal. But one, of 
within the power of 
abilities, to cure bimself, 
lt is difheuit to select passages for quotation 
from a play like this, where the action is rapid, 
aud the writer has not concentrated his thoughts 
in the few pregnant words for which our createst 
lramatists are conspicuous; but the following 
juotations will show that Mr, White’s style has 
im it the iiapulsiveness, and Vigour, ¥ hich form 
oue of the lai elements of excedlence in dramawc 
writing. 


of which it always lies 
writer of Mir. Whites 


Ayliffe, Lord Burghley’s emissary, is endear 
Youring, Without committing his principal, to wue 
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che King. 


AYLIPPE, 
The Lord Treasurer 
Has had some distant inklings of your project, 


Bat nothing sure 5- you muet he open with him. 


RFSTALRIO, 


and play the braggart with iny tongue, while he 
furne up his eyes to heaven!) Hear me, Sir John 


| ve rad some old experience in this sort, 


And can look up to heaven, as well as another, 


And enuffle through the nose: |’ve done’t ere now 


An Master Knox could witness : illy girls 


And eron rared nrieste ayo enoftenead ny meh rte. 
But when |’ve dealt veith men, tyes as a man, 


Openly, holdiy . ‘tywould hin’ been better for ine. 


fo. have been less bold, less open;-— |! 


if | ooked un to hen , t \eae ton cee 
The clear hlne kw and nok no more wnor 
This wearving ear h. andl haere inthanletyl ime 


And many a time L’ve wish’d that | had never 


Turned my poor eyes to this bleak earth ogain ' 


Rot | ne’er played the cozener, and cast up 


Vv canctimonious vienge to the clonde, 
While, with a corer of my twisted eve, 


| caw the earth grow black beneath the shadow 


Of a great crime, of which | woe the father 
Tell the Lord Treasurer 


I muet he chooeer of inv horse You come 


when | ride on food, 


, 


To make vour overtures Spenk on | listen 


The only other passage for which we can spare 


room is, where the young Karl of Gowrie meets 


hie mother vhose character, by the way, is 
jrawn with «a more firm ontline than any other 


n the play) on hia return from Padua, where 


ne has signalized himeelf by 


rig wholarship 


COUNTH&S 


Where ‘ he Kart 


Mw Rie, 
Dearest mother. let me kneel 
\ned ee) te eend ypoTy res rendect jena 


\ mother’s hlee ing Kl neele.) 


| would se my son. 
The leir of Ruthven 
ootviait 


Ite ‘ mn 18 [yee 


BS, tefore yon et iuim ear your iononr'd voice 


Veleome him home 

COUNTERS, 

Stand up, that | may see 
Hive Ine your hand. [t is not like your father’ 


ald ook upon me. There is something there 
hat minds ne of a man that | hawe heard 
Unee iook’d into the visage of a king, 

knd guell’d lum, What's your uame, young 


som Restalrig his plans for securing the person of 


rift tie past 


Cast back the clustering ringlets from your brow 
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BEATRIX, 
"Tis John 
Tis my dear brother. 
COUNTPRSE, 
Hush, girl |— What's your name ' 
OoOWwnRTE 
John Ruthven, Barl of Gowrie. 
COUNTESS 
it ie not. 
Tis not the Farl of Gowrie Would an earl 
Change his broad belt and clanging sword for robes, 
Might nit eome acholer in «a monaetery 
Where are your spurs, sir!’ Where your glittering 
‘Age 
(rathering the «unbeams round you a« you walk 
lo not know you thue You're not my son ! 
waTwiy 
Spe rik not eo harehly. mother - it will break 
Hie heart to hear von 
VION THe 
Silence, lly girl 
let him spenk like a Ruthven, if the blood 
Has not all turned to water in his veing, 
Let me hear the Gowrie voice | 
OOWRIF, 
What wonld you, mother | 
COUNT Hee 
ld see you, a& a noble shonld be seen 
(rirded and panoplied. (ro, Beatrix, 
Bring me his father’s sword : his coat of mail, 
lTis helmed che hrin j* the armours } 
(sird him with the maecive oword 
Now caet the hanberk on hie chonlder now 
Mix the bright morion on his head Stand there ' 
John, Karl of Gowrie, Lord of Ruthven, son 
oF him, whoee name wae ae a conund of thunder 
Over broad Seotland, and whoee lightning eve 


j laah’d ike ny enele’ : vhen with thiraty heal 
it swoone unon the vulture. lift vour hand 
(fs ny ra jeere Five hryned } 


You will, gD ely ary (od, who ndges tl, 

tear » pnre heart firm hand, and righteons sword 
Yon will dewnte on. as your father did. 

lo vour poor enntry? ePrvire in her eauner 
you vill orgvet all fear_all tenderness: 

Yon'll cleanse this realm of evil, thongh ‘tie found 
in ioftiest plare: on’ll be a heltering Lawe? 
feninat the nnreesione of mnthority. 

And raise s@ain, to be a beaeon light 

Mor Seotemen’« eve. the banner of vonr hanee 
Lest seen abowe the Huthwen'’s helmed head, 

\nd in the front of battle you will make 

vo ompart with dishonour: you will aid 

The canae of truth, of juatiee, aa he did, 

Who leaves hia sleen in a diahononred «hrond. 
To join me in the blessing | now give you. 

Kueel, Karl of Gowrie: be you brave and good, 
More fortunate than your father, and as tree 
Come to my heart! ( mbraces him.) 


THE DESERTED FARM. 
A TALE OF THE GAME LAWS. 


BY JOHN MILLS, AUTHOR OF “THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN,” Se, 


‘if thou cidst but consent 

© this most crnel aet, do but despair ; 

And. f thou want’et a cord, the amailest thread 
Mint ever «mder twisted from her womb 

Will serve to trangle ‘hee ; a ruah will be 


A beam to hang thee on ; or wouldst thou drown thyseif, 


pe 4 s¢ ceelt 
+s Bs ittle water in a spoon, 


And t ehail be as all the orean. 
+ uough Lo stifle such « Villa up,” 


ix the north of Devonshire, and within sight of 
ue waste called Witchwood, there is an old, rnin- 


ows, and deserted farm-house. The thateh is 
ripped in large flakes from the roof, and a sinking 
ratter here and there gives evidence of the visits 
of wind and storm and rottenness from the sap- 
consuming land of Time. (ireen and dank are 
the once white-washed wails; and the ivy and 
climbing plants, which were traimmed to twine in 
festoons round and about the latticed porch, now 
straggie in confusion umeultivated and uncared 
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for. The shattered casements afford ingress and 
egress to a colony of drowsy bats, the only inhabi- 
tants of the crazy tenement, save a few delinquent 
rats attached to their home from long acquain- 
tanceship with it. The kitchen chimney—a great, 
yawning, wide-mouthed chimney it is, and used of 
yore to vomit forth as thick a cloud of sooty 
vapour at Christmas and at other festive seasons as 
any for miles around—is choked with decaying 


nests of the chattering jackdaw; and the great | 


cleft rent in one side at the base, shows the day 
not to be far distant when down it must crash in a 
heap of ruins. Long coarse grass grows in patches 


between the stones in the court leading to the door ; | 


and on the threshhold, gray moss clings and vege- 
tates. The latch, which in years gone by was bright 
and polished with frequent handling, is now rust- 
eaten, and crumbles to the touch like charred wood. 

The garden—and a prettier one bud nor blos- 
som never flourished in—might, for aught of any 
appearance to the contrary, have never contained 
a flower ; for thistles, thorns, and nettles rear 
themselves in high masses above the ground, and 
smother the solitary remnants of the few remain- 
ing. Weeds choke the pathways, and all around 
and about the deserted dwelling bears the effects 
of neglect and decay. 

Not long since—not long enough to turn a 
single hair gray, save through the frosting hand of 


grief—this spot presented a very different picture. | 
Prosperity, neatness, and order reigned where ruin | 


is all but complete. In the sombre twilight of an 
autumn evening, and after a long honest day’s 
toil had been done, a hale and hearty son of the 
soil, with well-set thews and sinews, might be seen 
at the door of his home, whiffing a pipe, while his 
wife hard by plied the spinning wheel, and crooned, 
in piecemeal to herself, some old English ballad. 
On the green, and not a stone’s throw from where 
they sat, three ruddy cheeked children were wont 
to play, and their ringing laugh and boisterous 
mirth echoed merrily in the distance ; now chas- 
ing each other round the trunks of the towering 
elms, and then closing in the pigmy grasp to fall 
houting to the ground ; at one moment the victor 
and the next the vanquished : each in turn boast- 
ful of his prowess, and proclaiming it'with Stento- 
rian lungs. It was a scene which may sometimes | 
be witnessed in country life; would it were more | 
frequent! of a hard working man contented and 
happy with his small earthly possessions, and 


justly proud of the independence which his indus- , 


It is uncertain how long, but time out of ming 
this little freehold had descended in regular sup. 
cession from father to son for many generations: 
and although it was too small to yield more thay 
a living to the possessor, yet withal it was far 
from being a needy one. The cellar was never 
known to be without a capacious butt of old 
October ale, nor the larder free from a store of 
substantial dainties. 
| It chanced, on a winter's night, when Joe 





| was sitting on the settle in the chimney corner, 

| snugly protected from every chill and draught of 
air, by a great screen placed behind him, that he 

was roused from a drowsy, blinking, winking 

| state by the sharp and plaintive whine of a dog, 

| His wife, who but a few minutes since had seen 

‘her litthe family to their dormitory, was engaged 

_in spinning on the opposite settle, and the bur-r-r 
| of the wheel deadened to her ear the noise which 
arrested the attention of her husband. 

| List,” said Joe, pointing to the quarter from 
' whence the sound came, “I thought I heard the 
‘cry of a dog.” 

| “?’Twas nought but the wind and the sleet I 

ithink,” replied his wife, stilling the hum of her 
| spindle. 

“Tis ‘though, lass,’ rejoined Joe, rising from 
| his seat as the sound now became clear and dis- 
' tinct ; and upon going to the outer door, and rais- 
ing the latch, a poor, half-famished animal crept 
into the passage, and crouched, with a low moan- 
| ing noise, at the farmer’s feet. 

“ Bring a light,” said Joe, “‘and let’s see what 

it is.” 
| Quickly the candle was brought, and as the 
flickering flame fell on the form of the animal, it 
discovered a large-framed dog of the greyhound 
specics. Attenuated to almost a skeleton, wet and 
frozen, the animal appeared to have little of life 
remaining; and so piteously did it bemoan its 
misery, that the compassion both of Joe and his 
wife was instantly moved. 

* Poor starved beast !” exclaimed Joe, “I 
wonder what flint-heart claims thee as master.” 

‘“Ay, indeed!” returned his wife shaking her 
head. ‘* Whoever it may be, deserves the stocks 
and the whipping post, for treating a poor dumb 
creature so unkindly.”’ 

** (ret some warm milk, lass,’ added Joe drag- 
ging the dog towards the kitchen fire. ‘ We'll 
soon ake him comfortable.” 

In a short time the cravings of hunger were 


try, labour, and thrifty care enabled himself and | appeased ; and, stretched upon a sheep’s skin before 


his family to enjoy. 
Joseph Knight was one of those small land- 


owners, now more generally found in the far | 


West of England than in any other of the agri- | 
cultural districts. The extent of his acres was | 
so limited that even to mention it is not unlikely | 
to provoke a smile on the lip of the more favoured 

of Fortune ; but as honest Joe (for that was the 

name he went by among his friends and gossips of | 
the neighbourhood) surveyed his own fifty-five 
broad acres well-stocked and tilled, without mort- 
gage or trammel of any kind, not a lighter nor | 
happier heart ever throbbed within a human breast. | 





the crackling fagot upon the hearth, the dog 
quickly became as apparently happy as he had 
previously been miserable. 

Anticipating that the greyhound had strayed 
from his home, or had been lost in some way or 
other, Joe thought that he would be claimed in 4 
day or two, or that he should be able to discover 
his master in order to return him. No one, how- 
ever, appeared as the rightful owner; and, notwith- 
standing the many inquiries made when attending 
markets and fairs, no intelligence or clew could be 
gained concerning the place from whence the 
hound had come, 
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Weeks and months sped away, and Spring (for | denly interrupted by honest Joe’s loud and ear- 


such was the name given to the dog) by his good 
temper and playfulness had ingratiated himself 
into the best favours of the family. He was now 
regarded as a permanent resident among them: and 
although the farmer remembered that he should 
be called upon to pay a heavy tax, he resolved, 
nevertheless, to keep him. 

It chanced that the property adjoining to 
Joseph Knight’s belonged to one of a class becom- 
ing, happily for the general benefit of mankind, 
exceedingly rare ; a hard drinking, hard swearing, 
hard riding foxhunter of the old school. 
the boast of Squire Wrench, as he was called, at 
the conclusion of his three diurnal bottles of port, 
that “She possessed land in thirty-five parishes, 
had drunk more wine, taken less physic, killed 
more foxes, and quarrelled with his neighbours 
more than any thirty-five men living.” It may 
readily be imagined from this that the Squire’s 
ideas of the Christian code concerning charity and 
good-will towards men, were extremely limited. 
Indeed, they were confined to doing whatever you 
like with your own, and as much with other 
people’s as they would permit, or compulsion 
could enforce. The sports of the field, in every 
variety, he pursued with a jealous spirit, and an 





It was | 


nest call for him to desist. 

“ T beg your pardon, sir” said he approaching 
hastily ; “ but the wheat is o'er ripe, and while 
the straw’s as wet as it is now, you'll do me a 
power of injury.” 

“If your corn’s ripe,” replied the Squire in a 
passion, “ why isn’t it cut?” 

“T’ve little help,” rejoined the farmer, “ and 
can afford little. The chief part of my work is 
done by myself, and a pair of hands at harvest 


time can’t reap as fast as the sun ripens.” 


, 


“ That's no fault o' mine,” returned the Squire. 


Why don't ve sell your few paltry roods, and 


ardour not to he surpassed. ‘The wide range of | 


his manor, the abundance of his game, the vigi- 
lance of his keepers, and the dread of his prosecu- 
tions, were constant themes of his discourse. 


hecome a tenant farmer, instead of sticking your 
self up as an upstart landowner, penniless and 
poverty-stricken though ye be.” 

*] pay my way, added Joe with a flush of 
pride upon his cheek, “and while I do that, no 
man has a right to give me directions concerning 
my business,”’ 

* A curse upon your tongue |” hissed the irate 
Squire between his teeth. ‘Do ye know who 
you're speaking to?” 

“ Well,” replied Joe, looking the Squire full in 
his purple-hued countenance ; “ and,” continued 
he, “1 tell vou, sir, that you shall not rove over 


my land to my injury. [ never warne’ a gentle- 


‘man off it before, but IT now do. Begone, sir, and 


that, too, quickly, or I shall seek the remedy for 


trespass which you so often have put in force for 


“Tet me be feared,” he said, “1 reck nothing of | 


being hated. <A ban or a blessing is all the same 


tome.” And if ever a man maintained a senti-_ 


ment by his undeviating practice, Squire Wrench 
was the man above all others to support his, 


matter to effect a quarrel when there are not two 
parties to it. Now, for a length of time, in facet 
for years, the Squire had sought, with an industry 
worthy of a better cause, for an opportunity to 
quarrel with our humble hero, Joseph Knight ; 
but the more he hunted for a source, the farther 
he appeared from the object of his attainment. 
In spite of rough words and an arbitrary bearing, 


‘, 


far less causes than you have given me, 

Squire Wrench was incapable of replying. He 
looked dumbfounded, and stared at the cool and 
collected Joseph Knight, with blood-shot eyeballs 


‘and a mute, roof-tied tongue. 
It has heen frequently said, that it is a difficult | 


Joe was ever civil and respectful, and even the | 


vest exertions of the Squire were frustrated in 
aising the choler of the farmer. 

“The fellow’s got no more pluck than a boiled 
chicken,” said he. “I wish only that I could 
catch him tripping once ; I’d trounce him.” 

The Squire, however, was mistaken as to the 
want of spirit in honest Joe ; which he discovered 
zreatly to his astonishment. in consequence of 
the lateness of the season one year, much of the 
com was left standing on the first of September, 
and a field of wheat in Joe’s possession happened 
to be as yet waving its golden ears in the autumn 
breeze. The lark had searcely risen from her 
<Tassy nest when the Squire and his pointers were 
48 usual scouring the fields in quest of game, 
and a covey of partridges rising from a stubble, 
ut of shot, sought the shelter of the farmer’s 
‘tanding corn. Without the slightest hesitation 
the Squire followed the fugitives, and commenced 


eating for them, when his proceedings were sud- | 


"Kore God!" ejaculated he at length, turning 
upon his heel, “ ye shall rue this ere long. Re- 
collect what I’ve said,”’ 

“ Not I,” returned Joe, snapping his finger and 
thumb in derision at the threat. ‘“* Ye never said 
any thing worth remembering that I ever heard.” 

Thus the two separated, and if the red burning 
spot on the cheek of each was any index of the 
fever of the blood, it ran scorching through each 
vein and conduit of their frames. 

It was a bright and sunny morning late in 
October. The topmost leaves of the elms already 
hegan to change from their pristine green to the 
orange tint. Myriads of sparkling dew-drops 
flashed in the light of the early day ; and fairy 
rings, where the elves of the night held their 
revels, were dotted round with white-capped 
mushrooms. Long threads of floating spider's 
film were thrown from twig to twig, and hung 
upon the hawthorn in an endless variety of woven 
meshes. Birds, gay, wild birds, warbled and 
trilled their merry songs on every bough, and 
hailed the opening day with their choicest 
music. 

The sun had just tipped the tree-top with his 
first ruddy beam, when honest Joe, as was his cus- 
tom, issued from his dwelling for the purpose of 
beginning his daily work. A spade, a hoe, and a 
pick-axe were thrown across his broad shoulders ; 
and as he strode along, a loud clear whistle broke 
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from his lips. Close to his heels trotted the grey- 
hound, and his finely developed muscles and sleek, 
shot-silk skin, showed the care that had been 
bestowed upon him since finding a home in the 
farm. 

“Spring,” said Joe. “Hey, lad! Let’s see 
thee run,” and away the dog bounded with the 
speed of light. 

As he was racing along in a frolic with his 
master, a hare jumped from her form. Quick as 
thought the hound caught view of her, and away 
he flew in pursuit like a winged arrow from a 
yew bow. 

To the ground Joe threw his implements and 
followed in the wake of the chase at his best 
pace. Before, however, he had proceeded many 
yards he saw Spring, within a few strides of his 
victim, dash through a strong, quickset hedge, 
making the thorns crack and quiver as he crashed 
through them. Upon arriving at the fence, Joe 
craned his neck over it, and saw Spring streak 
down a little slope and again become lost to sight. 
Flushed with excitement, and thoughtless of com- 
mitting any wrong, Joe threw himself over the 
prickly barrier, and hastened in the direction he 
had last seen the greyhound. 

“ He’il catch her, I'll be bound!” said Joe ex- 
ultingly ; and as he spoke he perceived the hare 
sweeping towards him, and the hound making 
good the distance he had lost in the double. 
With her long ears thrown back upon her haunch 
the hare streaked past Joe, and Spring’s jaws close 
to her scut again wrenched her from her course. 
To the right she twisted ; but the wary dog, now 
upon his guard, turned in almost as short a space, 
and but little advantage was gained by the man- 
ceuvre. Now to and fro, right and left, the victim 
doubled, wrenched, and turned ; still the hound 
followed closely, and, making a desperate effort, 
snapped her from the ground, and dropped her 
dead from his panting jaws. 

“T thought so,” said Joe running forwards to 
pick up the hare and to caress his successful 
favourite. “I thought so,” 
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repeated he aloud, | 


“and a fairer or better course man couldn’t hope | 


to see.” 

“Ho, ho! that’s’ your opinion, is it?” said a 
gruff voice in a bantering tone ; and upon looking 
to the quarter from whence it came, Joe saw the 
ill-favoured countenance of Squire Wrench above 
a row of low palings some dozen yards off. “I 


“that you took out your certificate, Mr. Knight ; 
but of course you do. Ha, ha. I wasn’t aware 
that I had such a sporting neighbour. ‘Odzooks, 


man! but your greyhound ‘Il soon make my hares | 


searce, TI see.” 
“ Your hares, sir!” replied the farmer. “The 
dog found, ran, and killed it on my own land.” 


“ Yes,” rejoined the Squire, as if communing | 


with his own thoughts, “I don’t suppose I can 
charge ye with trespass as well as being unlawfully 
in the pursuit o’ game; but I told ye once that 
you should rue your speech to me,” continued he 
clenching his fist and shaking it malignantly, 
“and by the saints, I'll be as good as my word.” 


There was a short pause, and Joe with hesitatj 
manner turned upon his heel as if about taki 
his departure in silence; but a reluctant resolye 
overcame the inclination, and approaching the 
Squire he said, “Mr. Wrench, I gave ye, sir, 
unwittingly an offence some seven weeks since; 
but in the first place, it was as far from my inten. 
tion of so doing as earth is from heaven. We 
both got a little high in words at last, and I, per- 
haps, forgot myself; but I trust, sir, you’li not 
lay an information against me on that account, 
more particularly when I tell ye the chance that 
led to the death of this hare.” 

‘‘Chance!” repeated the Squire. 
Ho, ho!” 

** Yes sir,” returned Joe sternly, “chance. And 
if I tell ye a word of untruth, may my tongue 
become dumb with the lie!” 

Without a deviation from the most trifling 
particular, Joe explained the way in which he 
became possessed of the greyhound, and _ the 
accidental circumstance of his coursing and killing 
the hare ; and finished his short address by express- 
ing a hope that the Squire would not bear malice 
towards him, or press the threatened fine for that 
which was hardly to be called an offence against 
the law ; adding, that he was poor, and could ill 
afford to be mulcted in penalties. 

“Hark ye,” returned the Squire. ‘‘ The poorer 
ye are the more the fine will pinch, and the more 
it pinches the better I shall be pleased. Chance! 
Ho, ho! Chance! Ho, ho!” and with a loud, 
mocking laugh he left Joe staring with amazement 
at the expressed vindictiveness of a man to whom 
he had never been the cause of the smallest injury, 
direct or indirect. 

Joseph Knight had heard, in common with 
many other persons in these inquiring, judge-for- 
yourself days, that the decisions of magistrates are 
not always in accordance with strict justice, or 
seasoned with lenient mercy ; and upon judgment 
being given, in the information laid against him 
by Squire Wrench, that he should pay the full 
penalty and costs, his belief was materially 
strengthened in the correctness of the report. 
Acting under the advice of a needy attorney, a8 
watchful an animal for a job as a hungry shark 
for a bait, Joe determined to carry his case to 4 
higher tribunal, and gave notice of appeal. _ Briefs 
were prepared, counsel employed, authorities cited, 


“* Chance! 


and after a lengthy investigation, it was decided 
didn’t know,” continued the Squire chuckling, | 


that Joe had been very properly fined, and all 
that remained for him to do was to pay the money 
in addition to some forty pounds of expenses. 
“ A year’s living gone!” said Joe bitterly. 
A village is seldom without its alehouse, and its 
constant frequenters are the mole and rat-catcher ; 
the dissipated cobbler ; the idle and characterless. 
One evening a mixed company of companions 
were sitting boozing and discussing the local topics 
of interest at the Chequers, and among other 
_matters spoken of was the late lawsuit, as it was 
termed, between Squire Wrench and farmer 
Knight. All advocated the side of honest Joe, 
_and the only difference of opinion consisted in the 
| retaliation which each, in turn, expressed his 
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determination of taking, had the case been his. 
The rat-catcher, a sturdy-built little man with a 
thick bull neck and a head as round as a marble, 
struck his clenched fist on the table, and boldly 
declared, “that if any man had served him so he’d 
burn his house down from over his head.” 

“J’d ham-string his horses,” said the cobbler 
unclasping the blade of a knife, “and throw 
wisoned flesh into the courts of his kennel.” 

“Tush, tush!” ejaculated a tall, bony man, who, 
until now, had maintained an unbroken silence, | 
and was sitting a little removed from the rest, so | 
that he might lean his head against the wainscot, 
ina lounging, indolent manner. “Tush, tush,” 
repeated he giving a shake not unlike a dog rousing 
himself from slumber. ‘ What good would farmer | 
Knight get by burning the Hall down, or laming | 
and dosing the hounds, I should like ye to tell | 
me?” 

“No particular good that I know of,” replied 
the rat-catcher. “ But tell me this, Bob,” continued 
he, “is a man like honest Joe, who waa never 
known to deny a cup to the thirsty or a meal to 
the hungry, who has a kind word and an open | 
hand for every body, to be trodden under foot by a | 
bully like Squire Wrench, and not to turn upon | 
him? I’ve heard,” continued he energetically, | 
“that even a worm will do that.” | 

“Let him turn by all means,” rejoined the 
individual addressed as Bob: “but at the same 
time, if J was farmer Knight, I'd take care the turn 
should be in my favour.” 

“What would you do?” asked the rat-catcher. 

“As I do now,” returned Bob. “Snare, net, | 
trap, kill, and destroy every head o’ game within 
my power.” | 

“If hed take up your trade,” added the rat- | 
catcher, “he certainly might soon make good his | 
loss ; for his land lies handy on the borders of the 
Squire’s best coverts.”’ 

“Ha!” sighed Bob surveying the ceiling imme- 
diately above his head. ‘One might cram a sack 
nightly,” 





“Who talks about cramming sacks nightly ?” | 
said a voice as the door of the tap-room fell sud- 
denly back upon its hinges and the figure of Joseph 
Knight stood upon the threshhold. | 

Every body in the room started with little less | 
Surprise than if the immaterial spirit of some 
ceparted friend had appeared amongthem. Honest 
Joe had not been known to enter the Chequers a | 
dozen times in his life, and never at such an hour 
as this; but now with uneven step, flushed cheek, 
and glassy eye, he staggered forwards and reeled 
upon a bench. 

“We were just talking, Mr. Knight,” said the | 
rat-catcher exchanging a significant wink with his 
companion Bob, “ about the late j 

“Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted Joe in a thick 
Voice. “TI heard outside what ye were saying, 
and all I want to learn is who gave the last piece 
of advice. That,” continued he, “sounded whole- 
some,” 

“It was me, sir,” replied Bob. 

“So I thought,” rejoined the farmer, “if my | 
ears didn’t deceive me. Here,” continued he | 
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hallooing to the host of the Chequers, “bring a 
stoup of the best beer in your house.” 

Upon no occasion, heretofore, had the best butt 
in the possession of the landlord of the Chequers 
ran so freely as on this memorable night. For 
the first time since honest Joe’s marriage there 
was a sad and aching heart under his roof ; and at 
the first crowing of the cock its throb of anguish 
was but slightly relieved, by the wished for pre- 
sence of him so anxiously and painfully anti- 
cipated. 

It soon became the general talk, and neighbours 


| shook their heads sorrowfully as they spoke, that 


honest Joe’s once sober habits were on the wane, 
and the character of his associates disregarded, 
Drink, drink, drink was the apparent indulgence 
of his daily hours of relaxation ; and at length it 
was remarked that he was more frequently to be 
seen in the village alehouse than at work or at home. 

It was a drear and black night on the fifth of 
November, and on the hill-tops, here and there, 


might be seen the glow of kindled bonfires in 


commemoration of an event now but carelessly 
remembered or heeded ; and the sharp firing of 
guns and pistols, the popping and phizzing of 
squibs and crackers, maintained a continued roar 
of ignited powder from every quarter of the com- 
pass. 

“°Tis a good night for us,” observed Bob, the 
most constant lounger at the Chequers, as he strode 
before an associate with a long gun thrown over 
one shoulder and a capacious game-bag slung 
across the other. This blazing ‘ll mix with our 
own, and leave us to our work in quiet.” 

“T hope it may,” replied Joseph Knight fol- 
lowing closely to his heels, similarly armed and 
accoutred. “ But ,” and then he broke off the 
sentence abruptly and became silent. 

“ What dost mean?” asked Bob turning upon 
his heel and facing his companion. 

“Nothing that I wot of,” rejoined Joe endea- 
vouring to assume a collected manner, which ill 
suited with his quivering, uncertain voice. 

“ Why, you shake like a leaf, man,” returned 
Bob laughing. “You'll soon get overthese qualms, ° 





continued he, “ when a little more used to the trade. 


Here, take a pull at this flask.” 

Joe took the proffered bottle, and poured a 
stinging dram down his throat, adding at the con- 
clusion of his draught that “he was ready to meet 
any thing or any body.” 

“ Said like a man!” observed Bob encouragingly, 
as he resumed the path leading towards a thick 
covert at some distance from where the two 


poachers stood. 
Up long lanes, and through meadows, and over 


hedge and ditch, gate and stile ; through gaps and 


yielding fence; and now over the hill-top on 
which the night-wind swept so keen and sharply, 
that tears stood in the eyes of Joe, not used to its 
rough, burly kiss; and then deep in the valley, 
and skirting the copse, and across the common on 
which the furze and dwarf blackberry bush 
flourished, Bob led the way, bent upon the des- 
truction of the Squire's unsuspecting pheasants. 
Now they entered a thick wood studded with 
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dark-green fir-trees, and over which towering elms 
and beech trees stretched their giant limbs ; and 
from the lofty boughs of many, the gaily-plumed 

easant craned his long neck, and, peering at his 
nocturnal disturbers, shook his bright and. varied 
plumage, after they had passed, and settled him- 
self again to rest. The wary wood-pigeon, too, 
gave notice of the coming of the iatruders, and 
broke the stilly, soundless haunt of many a sleep- 
ing denizen of the wild, by flapping her broad 
wing from her perch, and whir-r-ring to some 
more distant scene. 

“Hist,” said Bob in a whisper, “I thought I 
heard the bark of a fox.” 

“You thought right enough,” replied Joe 
scarcely above his breath. ‘‘ There, d’ ye hear the 
varmint now ?” 

As he spoke the sound was too clear and distinct 
to be mistaken, and reynard was doubtlessly 
making many arabbit’s heart tremble, as he heard 
his enemy making, to him, night hideous. 

“TI wish the moon would just wink now and 
then,” said Bob in an undertone. “ If she doesn't,” 
continued he, “ we shan’t be able to see ‘em.” 

“It’s near about the time for her to show herself,” 
replied his companion ; and ashe spoke a pale ray 
of light glimmered through the murky darkness, 
and, although it shone but for a moment, Bob’s 
practised eye caught sight of a pheasant perched 
above his head, and as his gun roared through the 
wood, and echoed from hill to hill in the distance, 
down it fell fluttering in death at his feet. 

“ What a noisy piece that is of yours,” remarked 
Joe. “1I,1,I never heard such a bellower inmy life.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Bob. “She is a blazer, cer- 
tainly. But look about,” continued he. “We 
must be sharp; for the night’s so cloudy that the 
light ’ll be but a few short glimpses now and then.” 

Taking advantage of the occasional peeps of the 


moon, which flashed from between large floating | 


masses of clouds, the poachers brought down bird 
after bird in quick succession, and the game bag 
began to be of a bulky weight when Bob ex- 
claimed, “ Hist! I thought I heard a footfall.” 

* Let's begone then in the name of Heaven!” 
returned his companion, while a tremor seized his 
limbs and a cold sweat started in great beads upon 
his forehead as the thought of the consequences of 
a capture, to his wife and children, darted like 
lightning through his brain. 

“ Stay,” added Bob, stooping to the ground and 
bending an ear close to it, “let me make sure 
first.” 

For a few short seconds the poacher maintained 
his listening position, and then springing to his 
feet he said, “I’m right. Save yourself,” and 
crashing into a thicket he was quickly lost both 
to sight and hearing. 

“ Stop,” called Joe, “ stop for me.” 

“Stand,” cried a voice as a figure leaped before 
the terror-stricken Joe within a few feet from 
where he stood, “ or I'll drive an ounce and a half 
of lead through your heart.” 


“ Surrender,” hallooed another voice in his rear 
“We're three to one; it’s no use your showing 
fight.” 

“ Close with him,” added a third gruff speaker 
which Joe recognised as Squire Wrench. “ Why 
the devil do I have keepers for, to stand parleying 
with a vagabond like a French poodle yapping a; 
arat? Either take him,” continued he, “ knock 
him down or shoot him. I don’t care which, of g 
brass button.” 

Thus urged by their master the two servants 
rushed forwards and attempted to close with Joe: 
but felling the foremost with the butt end of his 
gun, and bursting from the gripe of the other, he 
dashed headlong forwards with maddened despe- 
| ration to escape. In an instant, however, his 
pursuers were at his heels, and as he swept 
through briar and brake, and bramble and thicket, 
not knowing what point to make for, he heard the 
tramp of their feet but a few paces behind, track- 
ing him like hounds on the trail. 

“ T’m lost, I’m lost!” muttered he to himself as 
he struggled on, and then tripping over the bared 
root of a tree he fell heavily to the ground. 
Scrambling to his feet he strove to recover him- 
self, but before he could stagger on his legs a 
rough clasp was fixed round his throat and another 
hand clutched him in a hold which rendered him 
almost powerless. 

“Keep the villain tight,” shouted Squire 
Wrench in triumph as he arrived at the spot of 

the poacher’s capture. ‘ Who is the rascal?” 
| continued he, bending over the prisoner. ‘* Who 
is the poaching vagabond 2?” 

“One who owes his ruin to your cruelty and 
injustice,’ replied the prisoner, panting like a 
spent dog. 

“What, Joseph Knight!” ejaculated his arch 
enemy in a mingled tone of delight and surprise. 
“Honest Joe again in my trap?” and then he 
_broke into a loud, ringing laugh, as if experi- 
/encing one of the most gratifying pleasures of his 
| life. 
| If it was so, however, destiny had decreed that 
_it should be the last ; for when his mirth reached 
its highest, the gun in Joe’s grasp exploded and 
| backwards he fell with a broken curse muttered 
_ upon his lips. 
| How, it never was explained ; but the trigger 
_in some way or other was pulled in the securing 
of the poacher by the keepers, and the charge laid 
| the remorseless oppressor and committer of wrong 
| a lifeless body on the ground. 
| Investigations, examinations, and trial followed 
| each other in quick succession, and at length it 
_ was decided that Joe, the now scarcely pitied cri- 
minal, should be banished from his home and 
country. 

Poor Joe! *Vhen on the deck of the convict 
ship spreading her sails to waft him to the shore 
of his exile, how often would he cast a tearful and 
lingering look behind, and think of “ The great 
events that arise from little causes.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE HON. GENERAL PHIPPS, M.P. 


Ix every nation, and in every age, there has existed a small number of individuals, who, having been distinguished 
amongst their contemporaries by their talents, their services, their virtues, and, alas! too, often by their vices, at length 
occupy a conspicuous place in the pages of history, and become, in a greater or less degree, known to the remotest posterity. 
But, besides these, there are also, in every generation, many persons who, although they have neither attained nor aspired to 
so conspicuous a pre-eminence, have, on a smaller scale, and in a more limited sphere, entitled themselves to be commemo- 
rated ; not, indeed, as extensive benefactors of mankind, but as having contributed, in their respective spheres, to promote 
happiness, or diffuse sound principles, so far as their influence and example extended. 

the writer of these reflections cannot but think, that his late estimable friend, the Honourable General Phipps, may 
justly be enumerated among the individuals who have adorned the age in which they lived, and the circle in which they 
moved. We allude not so much to his military services, however assiduous and respectable, (and he rose to nearly the 
highest professional rank,) nor to the faithful discharge for many years of his parliamentary duties, as representative of 
Scarborough ; but to the high sense of honour, the fascinating amenity of manner, the generous or gen fl and the rare 
combination of all those qualities which ve and dignify social life ; the study and enjoyment of which, under the auspices 
of a model so accomplished and so amiable, tended to form the manners of those who had the happiness to occupy a place in 
his esteem, and to witness, in his person, a rare exhibition of those endowments which constitute the character of a high 

minded and accomplished gentleman and scholar. 

The General’s house in Mount Street, was equally remarkable for the assemblage of all that was elegant, and the absence 
of all that was ostentatious. Being a bachelor, though fond of female society, and always a welcome guest in the most distin- 
guished circles, where ladies presided, his mansion was not spacious, but contained a series of commodious apartments, decorated 
with many paintings, many by the most distinguished living artists, of whom he was both the patron and the friend. He 
was very particular in the selection of his domestic servants, who were trained not only to the faithful discharge of their 
duties, but to wait upon his guests with a tact, despatch, and cheerfulness, which greatly contributed to the comfort of his 
convivial re-unions. His table was most liberally supplied with the best viands ; his cellar amply stocked with the choicest 
wines : but there was as little of profusion as there was of parsimony at his entertainments. \ hat he chiefly excelled in, 
was in the selection of his company: he was most anxious ut coeat par jungaturque pari: the number generally ranged 
between eight and twelve: and instead of keeping a mere debtor and creditor account, and bringing together heterogeneous 
and unsuitable guests, because he himself happened to have lately dined at their respective homes in succession,—aithough 
he never omitted making a suitable return to all of whose hospitalities he had partaken, he took care that — should, 
so far as practicable, be invited to meet such a party as they could both gratify and enjoy. The writer was often, during his 
morning visits, in the latter years of the General’s life, consulted by him on this subject ; and he always preferred arranging 
an additional entertainment, rather than invite any friend on an occasion when he might neither have derived nor imparted 
so much pleasure and instruction as when guests of different age, profession, or opinions, were assembled. At the same time, 
the company always contained the most judicious and agreeable combinations of individuals, distinguished in the most oppo- 
site walks of life. The most learned Soden, the most accomplished orators, the most eminent church dignitaries, the most 
celebrated wits, the most popular artists, the most agreeable votaries of the drama and of the stage, here met with the most 
hearty welcome, and contributed to each other's gratification. It was at the head of his table that the General chiefly shone. 
Nothing could exceed the tact with which he gave the conversation such a turn as was best adapted to develop the talents, 
and gratify the feelings of all present. He could not have more assiduously attended to the wants of each, had that 
individual alone been present. No one seemed to be preferred, no one could think that he was neglected. Nothing was 
ever said that could give pain ; and even the youngest or humblest of the party was encouraged to contribute what he could 
in the way either of amusement or information. 

Nor was the (reneral a less acceptable guest at the social board of his numerous friends. It is unnecessary to speak of 
aequaintances, for none who were so could help becoming his friends ; and whenever his cheerful and intelligent countenance 
appeared, in any apartment where the company was assembling for dinner, a smile of cordiality pervaded every face, and a 
feeling of satisfaction enlivened every heart. ‘The General's manners and opinions were those of the genuine old Tory school. 
In ecclesiastical matters, he was a devoted churchman ; in politics, a most uncompromising enemy of all innovation. Towards 
his equals, he exhibited respect without subserviency ; towards his inferiors, condescension without arrogance. He was ex- 
tremely fond of classical learning, although he made no pretensions to profound scholarship ; and he translated some of the 
odes of Horace, (who was his favourite author,) in such a spirit as to show that he had a clearer perception of the beauties of 
the original than many who excelled him in the cumbrous pedantry of erudition. Whilst there could not be a kinder or more 
steady friend, there could not be a more attached or more generous relative. Difference in political sentiments never estranged 
him from those to whom nature, duty, and affection, gave a claim upon his tenderness and sympathy. He fully appreciated, 
or rather was a roud of, the various qualities and accomplishments which have enabled his not less amiable than dis- 
tinguished nephew (the Marquess of Normanby) to assume so prominent a place both in the polities and in the literature of 
his country. He was fond of visiting his friends at their rural seats during the summer ; and the only contest amongst them 
was, who should see him oftenest - retain him longest. Being very tenacious of acting on all occasions in the manner most 
suited to his birth and rank, he always undertook his annual excursions in his own chariot, and used to state, that he made 
ita rule to remain at each house one night for every ten miles that he travelled to reach it; upon which the writer replied 
to him, on more than one occasion, “ Then, my dear General, 1 hope you will gratify and honour me by following out that 
‘aw in my case ; for, as you must perform a journey of 7() miles to reach my residence, I shall enjoy your society for up- 
wards of two months, oul the only day of your visit which I shall regret, will be that on which it terminates.” 

The General's death took place at Venice, to the great regret of all who knew him ;—had the expression, all who loved 
him, been substituted, it would have been almost equally comprehensive ; for he was one who never forfeited regard, and 
never merited enmity ; and, as long as any of the many friends who partook of his hospitality, and admired the warm emotions 
which glowed in his Seed, the high tone of principle whieh characterized his mind, and the dignified urbanity which graced his 
*meanour, shall survive, his loss will be vom felt, and his memory gratefully revered. 

Amongst the country seats which he felt gratified in frequenting, was Ham House, where he was always cordially weleomed 
'y the late Countess of Dysart, whom he had known from his earliest years ; and who, even in advanced age, retained many 
of those attractions which fascinated all who approached her. He very frequently went there, in his carriage, on Saturday, 
— his attached friend, Sir George Sinclair, who, at that time, assisted in doing the honours of Ham House, and remained 
2 re until the following Monday. During one of these excursions, the conversation related to a dinner party, at which the 
none had been recently present, and at which one of those beings of whom the witty General was least tolerant, namely, 
4 Sore, had, in a great degree, engrossed the attention, and exhausted the patience, of the company. This led to a disquisi- 
tion upon the various species of t e genus bore ; and, when these had been, at some length, di and classified, it was 
— that one kind had been omitted, namely, the wild bore, (or rather boar,) a remark which, coupled with the pre- 
tribute colloquial analysis of the whole subject, gave rise to the following lines, of which a few copies were privately dir- 
. ted among friends ; and which we now reprint, as they may mall some interesting reminiscences of period, to 
“ose contemporaries, from whose memories many of the incidents or individuals alluded to, may be rapidly passing away. 


Dear Generac, to your famed urbanity, Your kind and gen’rous hospitality, 

The inverse ratio of your vanity,) Though mark’d, is deem’d your least good quality; 
Var hearts surrender at discretion, But grateful memory still retraces, 

Whate’er our rank, age, sex, profession; As Eastern travellers note oases, 
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The feasts, so well devised and splendid, 
Where mirth with sage decorum blended; 
Where viands all, from soup to salad, 
Content the most fastidious palate; 
Where Parma, Cheshire, Stilton, vie 
With free Helvetia’s rich supply, 

Till fruit, from near and distant land, 

Is marshall’d by sage Gunter’s hand, 
And apple choice, of ev’ry race, 

Save that of discord, finds a place. 


But hock, champagne, and costly fare, 
Are boons the least attractive there; 
The feast of soul, and flow of reason, 
True wit, that’s never out of season, 
While Hook and Smith their jokes have rattl’d o’er 
From side to side, like boys at battledore; 
And Croker, Rogers, Colman greeting, 
Like colours in the rainbow meeting, 
Diffuse a pure, though varied, light, 
Turning to day the genial night; 
And Sutton too, though none so fit, 
In chair, which Sidmouth graced, to sit, 
Deigning at festive board to dine, 
Is found as speaker most to shine. 
If such a jury you impanel 
On these lame lines, I cross the Channel— 
A Jew boy might, with less effront’ry, 
Present a stucco Pitt to Chantrey. 


Like knowing Horace, you discriminate, 
Ne foris dicta quis eliminet ; 
And though (for which I owe him gratitude) 
He leaves for umbra@ some small latitude, 
That clause (to give your taste its due,) 
Is a dead-letter still with you; 
No make-weight, though his name were Guelph, 
Would find admission—but myself. 


But whilst you always set your face 
Against what’s dull or commonplace, 
Fresh streams of anecdote and pun 
Around your table daily run: 
And, as you’ll deem the gift no stigma, 
I’ll try your skill at an enigma. 
As pounces on a mouse a ready puss, 
You'll seize the word at once, like GEdipus. 


To you I need make no apology 
For borrowing from the Greek mythology ; 
On any branch of classic lore, 
You always can go off at score ; 
In Moschus you will find—no, fie on 
My mem’ry! | believe ’tis Bion— 
But these are always bound together 
In links of vellum, boards, or leather ; 
And though, if | should thus confound ’em, 
I'l strike a pedant in black gown dumb, 
You'll not, because of such a slip, 
Impugn or slight my scholarship. 
in Bion then—no mean authority — 
We're told, that, on a certain horrid day, 
A graceful youth, yclept Adonis, 
With Cupids on their milk-white ponies, 
Encounter’d, in a forest green, 
At early dawn —the thing I mean. 
Licondatf himself could scarcely show me on 
What day (perhaps in Boedromion) 
Of what Olympiad, priesthood, reign, 
These fleet equestrians scour’d the plain. 
The months, I think, were only ten: 
No “ glorious days of July” then: 
Greeks date by victors at the games, 
As we by Henry, George, or James. 
Adonis, whom no peril seared, 
At once th’ unequal combat dared, 
And brandish'd high the polish’d javelin, 
(No blunderbusses then for levelling ;) 
But, though impell’d with ardent stroke, 
In twain the faithless weapon broke. 
The savage beast, aroused and ruthless 
(He should have had at least one tooth less,) 
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Madden’d with rage, though slightly harm’d, 
Assaults the hero, now disarm’d ; 
Inflicts with force the mortal blow, 
And crimson torrents stream below. 
Thus he, whom tender Venus cherish’d, 
In life’s gay morning sadly perish’d ! 
Dear youth, cut off in earliest bloom, 
While Cupids waft thee to the tomb, 
With pensive look and drooping wing, 
From gory drops fresh rosebuds spring, 
And cause with lamentation deep 

The Mulgrave of that age to weep. 

Lo, from each pearly tear, they see 
Spring up the chaste anemone, 

More dazzling far that neck of snow, 
Where nature’s loveliest ringlets flow; 
More bright that eye of radiant blue, 
Now glist’ning with affection’s dew. 


But themes like this, so sad and serious, 
In my plain style would only weary us. 
As ai ray Kueeuas flows, 
From such a pen, like leaden prose. 
For muse like mine ’tis far too wide a scope; 
So shift we now the bard’s kaleidoscope. 
England’s the land we’ll place the scene in, 
And give our word a second meaning; 
It differs both in sense and spelling 
From that on which we’ve now been dwelling. 
The race we sing, of ancient blood, 
Existed long before the flood; 
And since, in Babel’s fatal plain, 
Confusion dire began to reign, 
This wide-spread family, old and young, 
Have chatter’d still in ev’ry tongue. 


His presence gave my Uncle Toby a 
Fit, something like the hydrophobia, 
Lower’d his patience down to zero, 

And made him chaunt lillibullero. 
Although Debrett and Kearsley tell us he’s 
Well in the House of Agar Ellises, 

The more I con the subject over, 

The less I find he’s like Lord Dover. 

He’s what all laughter-loving gipsies, 

With one accord deny Charles Phipps is. 
Should he in guise of beau or belle come, 
You’d frown, instead of smiling welcome. 


Though found, in every age and nation, 
Among the lords of the creation, 
The baleful genus we condemn 
By no means is confined to them. 
Fond lovers, ere they’ve whiled a week off, 
Call long-woo’d brides—the thing we speak of. 
But as this test may sometimes err, 
Think of some prim old Dowager, 
Whose hourly element is slander, 
As much as fire to salamander: 
It’s one of the impossibilities 
To be with such a cross siby! at ease. 


Blue stockings too (sure butt for waggery) 
Are always ranged in this category. 
They’re deep in Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac, 
Well readin Ovid, by Meziriac ; 
Compare the Greek and French Medea, 
O’er Herman pore and Dorothea; 
And, of quotations nothing chary, 
Recite whole scenes from Alfieri ; 
Can talk of trade-winds and Etesian, 
What martyrs fell by Dioclesian : 
As versed in marbles, gems, and bronzes, 
As any Fellow of St. John’s is ; 
Scan all the reigns of all the Ptolemies; 
By problems prove how high a column is, 
And verify each bill they pay 
By strictest rules of Algebra; 
Class nat’ral orders like Decandolle, 
Or, analyzing Gluck and Handel, 
Show why they brought the seventh or triad in ; 
Or talk of alkaloids and iodine ; 
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Thro’ microscopic focus eye @ mite, — 

And speak of mica, quartz, and miemite ; 
To animals, of names profuse, 

Excepting those in common use, 

They leave to some unlearn’d plebeian 

The use of language not Linnwan. 

At the famed Regent’s Park menagerie, 
They dub with some new term the casuary, 
Or give a name from ornithology 
(Glandarius) to the bird we call a jay. 

The honest squire is quite disdain’d, 

Who stares, when ask’d when Tarquin reigned ; 
Of Spenser’s Queen can’t quote one stanza, 
Or trace the lineage of Braganza ; 

And knows no more about a lexicon 

Than they have learnt of Manx or Mexican. 


Our female politicians too 
Are ranged in this same class by you ; 
(Perhaps the dread of such a snare 
Has kept you a célibataire.) 
They thrice a-week at fierce debate are 
Found caged within the Ventilator ; 
Bland Seymour to the destined place 
Conducts them— but without the mace — 
There meet the Whig and Tory peeress 
(If seen, O how their smile would cheer us !) 
Attracted more by Cam than Kean—nay, 
Preferring Peel to Paganini ! 
From five till two they hear and see at ease, 
Invisible as Homer’s deities, 
When, from Olympus looking down, 
Venus could smile, and Juno frown. 
They leave at home their dull or testy mates, 
See honest Joe dissect the estimates ; 
At Croker’s brilliant flashes wonder, 
Or cower beneath O’Connell’s thunder; 
Hear dauntless energetic Stanley; 
Peel’s lofty strain, so clear and manly; 
Burdett, who gives to off-hand speech 
A charm, no set harangue can reach; 
Kind Althorp’s pithy tale unvarnish’d, 
With no fine tropes or figures garnish’d; 
Macaulay’s periods, rich and flowing, 
With Demosthenic ardour glowing; 
Or Weth’rell, now with logic battering, 
Now jokes, like squibs and crackers, scattering — 
Ott hurl’d at worthy Aldermen, 
Who beard the lion in his den; 
Beneath the Tory banner ranged, 
His principles have never changed— 
He blends in happy nomenclature 
The objects least allied in nature. 
Like omnibus, with motley crew, 
Pick’d up between St. Paul’s and Kew, 
His fertile mind culls varied stores 
From every corner he explores. 


But don’t withhold all due compassion 
From hapless Peer, or man of fashion, 
Who, whilst with strong Bohea regaled, 
Next day hears ev’ry speech retail’d. 
ls told before, at, after dinner, 
How weighty the remarks of Wynne are — 
How keen Sir Richard scarce knew what to cal! 
The nine-and-fiftieth wordy protocol — 
And, back’d by courteous Eliot, wearies 
Gay Palmerston with searching queries — 
Facetious Croker, too, is nettled —- 
Scheld navigation still unsettled — 
And Stormont not a little touchy 
Bout Luxemburg’s disputed Duchy; 
They beg to know, when he’ll think fit to tell, 
What's to become of Antwerp’s citadel ! 
And why unratified to-day waits 
The treaty sign’d by Mastuschewits ! 
How could they dream such terms were ever meant 
By wily Envoy, Emp’ror, Government ! 
If #0, why, they can only wonder, 
E’en Whigs could make so gross a blunder. 
The Noble Viscount, bound to vindicate 
What Dutch King, Burgomaster, Syndic hate, 
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Smiles —shakes his head, with shrug most elegant, 
Quite longs to answer—but— he really can’t. 
State secrets—no—he daren’t divulge ’em, 
In justice both to France and Belgium —- 
Hopes all will yet prove smooth and stable, 
And lauded treaties grace the table. 


Such themes, remote, contemporaneous, 

Domestic, foreign, miscellaneous, 

Engross in parlour or in park, 

Our female quid-nunc until dark. 

Game, bankrupts, steam, Welch judges, treacle, 
Malt, Newtonbarry, Mrs. Deacle ; 

And when at last, in dismal plight, 

The drowsy husband drawls, good-night — 
“ My dear, before we go to bed, you'll 
Peruse with me th’ amended schedule — 
What can have knock’d you up! pray come aad 
Hear all about Lieutenant Drummond — 
And let me tell the reasons why 

Dear Brud’nell hopes to save poor Fowey. 
©’Connell’s speech at the Rotunda 

Kept me awake all night on Monday — 
Such exhibitions sure must be 

An eye-sore to poor Anglesea. 

Domitians, Neros, and Caligulas, 

Are Alfreds, when compared with Nicholas. 
1 beg, my love, that you’ll again mark 

My shrewd prediction as to Denmark. 

It made Princess Augusta stare ! 

She almost started from her chair. 

When we were playing at écarté 

On Thursday, at the Queen’s last party ; 

I told her, and the Duke of Rutland, 
What I surmise concerning Jutland ; 

And what I’m confident will be done, 

Ere many months elapse, with Sweden — 
But added, whilst the cards went round, 
How we might still secure the Sound. 

The Duke, who must have deeply felt 

The force of my remarks — misdealt. 

The dear Princess became distraise, 

She mark’d up six, instead of eight ; 

I saw that, more than once, she play’d, 
When diamonds had been led, a spade — 
(No wonder Lady Mary Taylor, 

Could scarce imagine what might ail her —) 
And whilst from her surprise recovering, 
Her Royal highness lost a sovereign ! 

The very moment we could close 

Our game, Her Royal Highness rose ; 
Talk’d to the King, when commerce ceased, 
A quarter of an hour at least. 
The kindly monarch, frank and candid, 
And to all parties even-handed, 

Seem’d list’ning with profound attention, 
To what the Princess deign’d to mention ; 
And from the ceiling scarce took off his eyes, 
Intently musing o’er my prophecies. 

Nay, |’m quite sure I overheard 

His Majesty say,‘ pon my word !” 

And when their conference was done, 

The King talk’d next to Palmerston. 

I know one mustn't overrate 

One’s humble influence in the State ; 

But still it seems an odd coincidence, 
(So palpable it might convince a dunce,) 
That all the envoys of the pow’rs 

Were closeted next day four hours. 

Do step one moment to the atlas, 

I’ll show you where the Datch will battle us, 
Should ministers in spite of me, u 

The throne of semi-cath’lic Leopold. 

Tho’ my predictions may be scorn’d, 
The Premier has been fairly warn’d. 
At the last route of Duchess Dino, 

Whilst you were busy at casino, 

1 talk’d at least an hour to Grey, 

In my own frank and off-hand way— 
During the whole of Pasta’s song, 

I watch’'d the face of Talleyrand ; 
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He look’d, as if he’d give his ears 
To learn what pass’d about new peers — 
On that point Grey knows my opinion— 
I own’d, what course I’d bet a guinea on— 
But chiefly tried to make him see 
The mushroom Belgic monarchy, 
About which Brougham makes such a fuss, 
Will end at last in nubibus. 
To argue on, when once non-plus’d, is 
No fault of Grey’s — to do him justice : 
You’ve heard me all along maintain, 
That he has something like a brain — 
He doubtless is — a clever man — 
Inclined to do the best he can — 
And therefore it’s one’s duty quite, 
To try and set, or keep, him right. 
He bow’d profoundly once or twice — 
Seem’d thankful for my good advice — 
Which, tho’ he made no such confession, 
Produced, I think, a strong impression — 
And that, in some respects, my view 
Of things was altogether — new. 
His tone, which some have call’d imperious, 
I find submissive quite, tho’ serious — 
And how his countenance relaxes, 
Whenever I suggest new taxes ! 
Whilst I detail’d in clear abridgment 
My scheme, up came the Duke of Richmond, 
And hurried him at once away, 
To the no small chagrin of Grey. 
Good-night—but, a propos, Pope Gregory 
I’m sure is on the road to beggary— 
These Austrians are as bad as Boney— 
It’s clear they mean to keep Ancona: 
As Cobbett says, in last week’s Register, 
They won’t in spite of all their pledges, stir. 
So now, my love, pray light my taper— 
But, bless me, here’s the evening paper. 
*T was lying nearly cover’d by 
The second tome of Brambletye : 
I can’t repose, without first knowing 
What’s said about the Prince de Rohan— 
I see he’s greeted with applauses— 
What a vile wretch that Sophy Dawes is ! 
When first I read the facts, I threw aside 
At once the notion of a suicide— 
John Bull will force him to abandon 
That plea, it hasn’t a leg to stand on; 
And Louis Philippe’s credit drooping 
No longer can be propp’d by duping *— 
A halter waits that fell virago— 
My dear, I see you’re yawning—pray go— 
I ’ll only skim five columns through, 
And then retire to bed—adieu ! 
Stop half a minute, pray, mon cher, 
I see you’re half way up the stair— 
Don’t think of trudging one step farther down— 
What was the night the Duke was murder’d on! 
My treach’rous mem’ry for chronology, 
My love, must serve as my apology—- 
The twenty-sixth—O yes, you’re right; 
I recollect it now—good-night.” 


But gallantry enjoins forbearance— 
We'll say no more about the fair ones : 
The Muse, per contra, must describe 
Our sex as members of the tribe— 
Unnumber’d as the genus locust; 

If they should all be burk’d or hoccuss'd, 
Good subjects would be drugs on hand, 
Supply would so exceed demand. 


Known tam Mercurio quam Marte, 
He’s found in every sect and party— 
*Mid naval heroes too, and military, 


Ur any pompous Whig, or silly Tory. 
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He may be monarch, novel-writer, 
Historian, bard, nay, wear a mitre; 

Should curious foreigners inquire 

If such can sit for town or shire, 

Let them attend debates one week, or 
Refer the question to the Speaker — 

In wit his own antipodes, 

They cluster round his chair, like bees — 
And, whilst Panmure enjoys his grouse, 
Like colds— confine him to the House. 
Tho’ some scarce to a goose can say, Boh ! 
Others may be as learn’d as Strabo, 

And in capricious mem’ry bottle 

The lumb’ring lore of Aristotle ; 

Thro’ Coke, or Blackstone’s tomes go on straight, 
Like Leslie, or La Place, demonstrate 
Parabola, ellipse, hyperbole, 

And quote whole books of Milton verbally ; 
Or whilst you muse, and wish to sip at ease 
Your tea, quote strophes from Euripides, 
With tribrach, spondee, dacty], anapzst, 


Each deem’d, by harass’d boys who scan,—a pest. 


Discuss inscriptions Greek and Runic, 
Peloponnesian wars or Punic, 

Expatiate gravely on Ricardo, 

(Which no one at your table dare do,) 

Or whilst for hours you stroll together, 
Describe a fog, last Tuesday’s weather ; 
The shortest way from rural villa 

In Regent’s Park to Piccadilly; 

Debate whose fox-hounds are the fleetest — 
If Hoby’s boots, or Taylor’s neatest; 

Or Chef of Dudley, Sefton, Essex, 

In some new salad best can dress eggs — 
At stand of Coaches scan each door, 

To see what crest is gules, or or, 

And point out some distinctive badge in it— 
Deduce the Beauforts from Plantagenet, 
And show, without the least miscarriage, 
Each birth, accession, death, or marriage — 
Or trace, with deep heraldic skill, a 

Tree of the Duffs from Dornadilla, 

Or tell a joke from parish vestry, 

About some country church orchestra. 


Now let your patience bear with one 
Example more, and then I’ve done. 
The word would issue from your lips, 
As surely as your name is Phipps, 
At Ham, should any pert young dandy fill 
Thy place, dear unassuming Mandeville,t+ 
Where one,} with kindest manners graced, 
Still welcomes learning, wit, or taste — 
Where honour’d guests to regal halls 
Repair from Fulham, or St. Paul’s — 
And Blane, who, with consummate skill, 
Machaon-like, removes each ill, 
Decided, too, as Podalirius, 
When fev’rish patients grow delirious, 
Beneath his laurels finds repose — 
The boon his art so oft bestows— 
Or pond’ring o’er Ham’s massive gildings, 
The legal sage forgets Stone buildings, § 
Of keen debate completely sick, shuns 
Beer Bill, and Bankrupt jurisdictions — 
Keeps all ten-pounders in abeyance — 
Grim phalanx, to be charged a day hence — 
Forbears to tax Lord John with juggling, 
’Gainst corporation robb’ry struggling — 
Or wail the constitution’s sad demise, 
Which reckless ministers — macadamise — 
On revolution lays embargo, 
Whilst quaffing Port or Chateau Margot — 
And, (sever’d from his Preston Pylades,|| 
Near whom he now and then sits— ill at ease,) 


od 








* Or Dupin. 


+ The late Countess of 


+ Now Duke of Manchester, and the dearest and most valued of the author's friends. 


§ Sir C. Wetherell. 


i Sir C. W. and Mr. Hunt often sat on the same bench during the debates on the Reform Bill. 
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Attracted by each winning grace, 
Near fair Maria claims a place ; * 
Or with thee shares the festive day, 
And smiles in spite of Schedule A. 


Though frowns may cloud thy placid cheek, 
My overflowing heart wi// speak. 
How sweetly glide uncounted hours 
With thee,+ in Ham’s sequester’d bowers ! 
There converse, holy and serene, 
Ennobles and endears the scene. 
Thy spirit soars to realms above, 
Where reigns a King, whose name is Love, 
To bring from thence ethereal fire, 
And animating hopes inspire. 


BricHtTon, January 14, 1832. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE HON. GENERAL PHIPPS, M.P. 








When thus, with new-born ardour fraught, 
A blessing from on high is sought, 

The heart bursts each enthralling chain, 
Can calmly look on death as gain, 

Feels each unhallow’d passion cease, 

And all is friendship, all is peace. 

Time thus from worldly trifles won, 

Is blest eternity begun; 

And, whilst we bend the suppliant knee, 
This earth itself is Heaven with thee. 


And now, dear Gen’ral, fare you well! 
My muse’s theme, I scarce need tell ; 
You must have voted, long before, 

The author —and the word—a bore. 





THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 
AS REPRESENTED ON THE EDINBURGH STAGE IN DECEMBER 1345. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


(Concluded from page 116 of our February Number.) 


SUFFER me, reader, at this point, to borrow from 
myself, and do not betray me to the authorities 
that rule in this journal, if you happen to know 
(which is not likely] that I am taking an idea 
from a paper which years ago I wrote for an emi- 
nent literary journal. As I have no copy of that 
paper before me, it is impossible that I should save 
myself any labour of writing. The words at any 
rate I must invent afresh : and, as to the idea, you 
never can be such a churlish man as, by insisting 
on a new one, in effect to insist upon my writing 
afalse one. In the following paragraph, there- 
fore, I give the substance of a thought suggested 
by myself some years ago. 

That kind of feeling, which broods over the 
Grecian tragedy, and to court which feeling the 
tragic poets of Greece naturally spread all their 
canvass, was more nearly allied to the atmosphere 
of death than that of life. This expresses rudely 
the character of awe and religious horror investing 
the Greek theatre. But to my own feeling the 
different principle of passion which governs the 
Grecian conception of tragedy, as compared with 
the English, is best conveyed by saying that the 
Grecian isa breathing from the world of sculpture, 
the English a breathing from the world of paint- 
ing. What we read in sculpture is not absolutely 
death, but still less is it the fulness of life. We 
read there the abstraction of a life that reposes, 





the other hand, the breathing life—life kindling, 
trembling, palpitating—that life which speaks 
to us in painting, this is also the life that speaks 
to us in English tragedy. Into an English tragedy 
even festivals of joy may enter ; marriages, and 
baptisms, or commemorations of national trophies : 
which, or any thing like which, is incompatible 
with the very being of the Greek. In that tragedy 
what uniformity of gloom ; in the English what light 
alternating with depths of darkness! The Greek, 
how mournful; the English, how tumultuous! 
Even the catastrophes how different! In the 
Greek we see a breathless waiting for a doom that 
cannot be evaded; a waiting, as it were, for the 
last shock of an earthquake, or the inexorable 
rising of a deluge: in the English it is like 
a midnight of shipwreck, from which up to 
the last and till the final ruin comes, there 
still survives the sort of hope that clings to 
human energies. 

Connected with this original awfulness of the 
Greek tragedy, and possibly in part its cause, or 
at least lending strength to its cause, we may next 
remark the grand dimensions of the ancient 
theatres. Every citizen had a right to accommo- 
dation. There at once was a pledge of grandeur. 
Out of this original standard grew the magnifi- 
cence of many a future amphitheatre, circus, 
hippodrome. Had the original theatre been 


the sublimity of a life that aspires, the solemnity | merely a speculation of private interest, then, 
of a life that is thrown to an infinite distance. exactly as demand arose, a corresponding supply 
This last is the feature of sculpture which seems | would have provided for it through its ordinary 


most characteristic : 


the form which presides | 


vulgar channels; and this supply would have 


in the most commanding groups, “is not dead but | taken place through rival theatres. But the 
sleepeth :” true, but it is the sleep of a life seques- | crushing exaction of “room for every citizen,” put 


trated, solemn, liberated from the bonds of spac 


e | an end to that process of subdivision. Drury Lane 





and time, and (as to both alike) thrown, (I repeat | as I read, (or think that I read,) thirty years ago, 


the words,) to a distance which is infinite. 


affects us profoundly, but not by agitation. Now,on | 





It | allowed sitting room for three thousand eight 


hundred people. Multiply that by ten ; imagine 





* The lovely Marchioness of Ailesbury, 
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thirty-eight thousand instead of thirty-eight 
hundred, and then you have an idea of the 
Athenian theatre.* 

Next, out of that grandeur in the architectural 
proportions arose, as by necessity, other grandeurs. 
You are aware of the cothurnus, or buskin, which 
raised the actor's heel by two and a half inches ; 
and you think that this must have caused a de- 
formity in the general figure as incommensurate 
to this height. Not at all. The flowing dress 
of Greece healed all that. 

But, besides the cothurnus, you have heard of 
the masque. So far as it was fitted to swell the 
intonations of the voice, you are of opinion that 
this masque would be a happy contrivance ; for 
what, you say, could a common human voice avail 
against the vast radiation from the actor’s centre 
of more than three myriads? If, indeed, (like the 
Homeric Stentor, ) an actor spoke in point of loud- 
ness, coo drAw srevijxovla, as much as other fifty, 
then he might become audible to the assembled 
Athenians without aid. But this being impossible, 
art must be invoked ; and well if the masque, to- 
gether with contrivances of another class, could 
correct it, Yet if it could, still you think that 

this masque would bring along with it an over- 
balancing evil. For the expression, the fluctuat- 
ing expression, of the features, the play of the 
muscles, the music of the eye and of the lips,—aids 
to acting that, in our times, have given immortality 
to scores, whither would those have vanished ? 
Reader, it mortifies me that all which I said to 
you upon the peculiar and separate grandeur in- 
vesting the Greek theatre is forgotten, For, you 
must consider, that where a theatre is built for 
receiving upwards of thirty thousand spectators, 


horror. 





favourably. Then figure to yourself this masque 
presenting an idealized face of the noblest Grecian 
outline, moulded by some skilful artist Phidiag; 
manu, so as to have the effect of a marble bust. 
this accorded with the aspiring cothurnus ; and 
the motionless character impressed upon the 
features, the marble tranquillity, would (I con. 
tend) suit the solemn processional character of 
Athenian tragedy, far better than the mos 
expressive and flexible countenance on its natural 
scale. Yes,” you say, on considering the 
character of the Greek drama, “ generally it 
might ; in forty-nine cases suppose out of fifty ; 
but what shall be done in the fiftieth, where some 
dreadful discovery or anagnorisis (7. e. recognition 
of identity) takes place within the compass of 4 
single line or two ; as, for instance, in the C&dipus 
Tyrannus, at the moment when (dipus by 
final question of his own, extorts his first fatal 
discovery, viz. that he had been himself uncon- 
sciously the murderer of Laius?” True, he has no 
reason as yet to suspect that Laius was his own 
father ; which discovery, when made further on, 
will draw with it another still more dreadful, viz. 
that by this parricide he had opened his road to 
a throne, and to a marriage with his father’s 
widow, who was also his own natural mother. 
He does not yet know the worst: and to have 
killed an arrogant prince, would not in those days 
have seemed a very deep offence: but then he 
believes that the pestilence had been sent as 4 
secret vengeance for this assassination, which is 
thus invested with a mysterious character of 
Just at this point, Jocasta, his mother 
and his wife, says,t on witnessing the sudder 


' revulsion of feeling in his face, “I shudder, oh 







the curve described by what in modern times you | king, when looking on thy countenance.” Now, 
would call the tiers of boxes, must be so vast as to | in what way could this passing spasm of horror 
make the ordinary scale of human features almost | be reconciled with the unchanging expression in 
ridiculous by disproportion. Seat yourself at this | the marble-looking masque? This, and similar 


























day in the amphitheatre at Verona, and judge for | 
yourself. In an amphitheatre, the stage, or pro- 
perly the arena, occupying, in fact, the place of | 
our modern pit, was much nearer than in a scenic | 
theatre to the surrounding spectators, Allow for | 
this, and placing some adult in a station expressing | 
the distance of the Athenian stage, then judge by | 
his appearance if the delicate pencilling of Grecian | 
features could have told at the Grecian distance. | 
But even if it could, then I say that this cir- | 
cumstantiality would have been hostile to the | 
general tendencies (as already indicated,) of | 
the Grecian drama. The sweeping movement of | 
the Attic tragedy ought not to admit of interrup- | 
tion from distinct human features; the expres- 
sion of an eye, the loveliness of a smile, ought to 
be lost amongst effects so colossal. The masque 
aggrandized the features: even so far it acted 


_in the scenic apparatus. 


cases to this, must surely be felt to argue a defect 
But I say, no: first, 
Because the general indistinctness from distance 


is a benefit that applies equally to the fugitive 


changes of the features and to their permanent 
expression, You need not regret the loss through 
absence, of an appearance that would equally, 
though present, have been lost through distance, 
Secondly, The Greek actor had always the resource, 
under such difficulties, of averting his face; 4 
resource sanctioned in similar cases by the greatest 
of the Greek painters, Thirdly, The voluminous 
draperies of the scenic dresses, and generally of 


| the Greek costume, made it an easy thing te 
, muffle the features altogether by a gesture most 


natural to sudden horror, Fourthly, We must 
consider that there were no stage lights: but, on 
the contrary, that the general light of day was 





* ** Athenian Theatre :*--Many corrections remain to be 





made, Athens, in her bloom, was about as big as Calcutta, 


which contained, forty years ago, more than half a million of people ; or as Naples, which (being long rated at three hundred 
thousand,) is now known to coutain at least two hundred thousand more. The well known census of Demetrius Phaleres* 


ore twenty-one thousand citizens, Multiply this by 5, or 42, 
y 


44, for 


upon the fluctuations of the Athenian population there is muth 


and you have their families. Add ten thousand, multiplied 


© Inquilint. Then add four hundred thousand for the slaves : total, about five hundred and fifty thousand. But 
room for speculation. And, quare, was not the population of 


Athens greater two centuries before Demetrius, in the days of Pericles ? 


+ Having no Sophocles at hand, 
Il state. 





I quote from memory, not pretending therefore to exactness: but the sense is what 
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speaely mitigated for that particular part of the 


just as various architectural devices were 
employed to swell the volume of sound, Finally, 
I repeat my sincere opinion, that the general 
indistinctness of the expression was, on principles 
of taste, an advantage, as harmonizing with the 
stately and sullen monotony of the Greek tragedy. 
Grandeur in the attitudes, in the gestures, in the 
ups, in, the processions—all this was indispen- 
sable; but, on so vast a scale as the mighty car- 
toons of the Greek stage, an Attic artist as little 
ed the details of physiognomy, as a great 
architect would regard, on the frontispiece of a 
temple, the miniature enrichments that might be 
suitable in a drawing-room. 

With these views upon the Grecian theatre, and 
other views that it might oppress the reader to 
dwell upon in this place, suddenly in December 
last an opportunity dawned—a golden opportunity, 

ing for a moment amongst thick clouds of 
impossibility that had gathered through three-and- 
twenty centuries— for seeing a Grecian tragedy 
presented on a British stage, and with the nearest 
approach possible to the beauty of those Athenian 
pomps which Sophocles, which Phidias, which Peri- 
cles created, beautified, promoted. I protest, when 
seeing the Edinburgh theatre's programme, that a 
note dated from the Vatican would not have 
startled me more, though sealed with the seal of 
the fisherman, and requesting the favour of my 
company to take coffee with the Pope. Nay, 
less: for channels there were through which I 
might have compassed a presentation to his Holi- 
ness; but the daughter of Cidipus, the holy 
Antigone, could I have hoped to see Aer “in the 
flesh?” This tragedy in an English version,* 
and with German music, had first been placed 
before the eyes and ears of our countrymen at 
Covent Garden during the winter of 1844-5. It 
was said to have succeeded. And soon after a 
report sprang up, from nobody knew where, that 

. Murray meant to reproduce it in Edinburgh. 

What more natural? Connected so nearly 
with the noblest house of scenic artists that ever 
shook the hearts of nations, nobler than ever raised 
undying echoes amidst the mighty walls of Athens, 
of Rome, of Paris, of London,—himself a man of 
talents almost unparalleled for versatility, — why 
should not Mr. Murray, always so liberal in an 
age so ungrateful to his profession, have sacrificed 
Something to this occasion? He, that sacrifices 
s0 much, why not sacrifice to the grandeur of the 
Antique? I was then in Edinburgh, or in its 
neighbourhood ; and one morning, at a casual 
assembly of some literary friends, present Professor 
Wilson, Messrs. J. F., C. N., L. C., and others, 
advocates, scholars, lovers of classical literature, we 
Proposed two resolutions, of which the first was, 
that the news was too good to be true. That 
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passed nem. con. ; and the second resolution was 
nearly passing, viz. that a judgment would cer- 
tainly fall upon Mr. Murray, had a second report 
proved true, viz. that not the Antigone, but a 
burlesque on the Antigone, was what he meditated 
to introduce. This turned out false ;+ the original 
report was suddenly revived eight or ten months 
after, Immediately on the heels of the promise 
the execution followed; and on the last (which |! 
believe was the seventh) representation of the 
Antigone, I prepared myself to attend. 

It had been generally reported as characteristic 
of myself, that in respect to all coaches, steam- 
boats, railroads, wedding-parties, baptisms, and so 
forth, there was a fatal necessity of my being a 
trifle too late. Some malicious fairy, not invited 
to my own baptism, was supposed to have endowed 
me with this infirmity. It occurred to me that 
for once in my life I would show the scandalous- 
ness of such a belief by being a trifle too soon, say, 
three minutes. And no name more lovely for 
inaugurating such a change, no memory with 
which I could more willingly connect any reforma- 
tion, than thine, dear, noble Antigone! Accord- 
ingly, because a certain man, (whose name is 
down in my pocket-book for no good,) had told me 
that the doors of the theatre opened at half-past 
six, whereas, in fact, they opened at seven, there 
was I, if you please, freezing in the little colonnade 
of the theatre precisely as it wanted six-and-a-half 
minutes to seven,—six-and-a-half minutes observe 
too soon, Upon which this son of absurdity coolly 
remarked, that, if he had not set me half-an-hour 
forward, by my own showing, | should have been 
twenty-three-and-a-half minutes too late. What 
sophistry! But thus it happened, (namely, through 
the wickedness of this man,) that, upon entering 
the theatre, I found myself like Alexander Selkirk, 
in a frightful solitude, or like a single family of 
Arabs gathering at sunset about a solitary coilee- 
pot in the boundless desert. Was there an echo 
raised? it was from my own steps. Did any 
body cough ¢ it was too evidently myself. I was 
the audience; I was the public. And, if any 
accident happened to the theatre, such as being 
burned down, Mr. Murray would certainly lay 
the blame upon me. My business meantime, as 
a critic, was—to find out the most malicious seat, 
i. e. the seat from which all things would take the 
most unfavourable aspect. I could not suit myself 
in this respect ; however bad a situation might seem, 
I still fancied some other as promising to be worse. 
And I was not sorry when an audience, by mustering 
in strength through all parts of the house, began 
to divide my responsibility as to burning down the 
building, and, at the same time, to limit the 
caprices of my distracted choice. At last, and 
precisely at half past seven, the curtain drew up ; 
a thing not strictly correct on a Grecian stage. 





pe Whose version, Ido not know. But one upaecountable esror was forced on one's notice, Thebes, which by Milton 
y Bee scholar is made a monosyllable, is bere made a dissyllable. But Thebez, the dissyllable, isa Syrian city. It ix 
true that Causabon deduces from a Syriae word meaning a case of enclosure, (a theca,) the name of Thebes, whether Bovotian 


pie ian. It is probable, therefore, that Thebes the hun 
bes of 
Soncerned with 


Syria, had all one origin as regards the name. 
+ “ False :” or rather inaccurate. The burlesque was not on the Antigone, but on the Medea of Euripides; and very 


of Upper Egypt, Thebes the seven-gatad of Cireece, 
this matters not ; it is the Laglish name that we are 
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But in theatres, as in other places, one must forget 
and forgive. Then the music began, of which in 
a moment. The overture slipped out at one ear, 
as it entered the other, which, with submission to Mr. 
Mendelssohn, is a proof that it must be horribly 
bad ; for, if ever there lived a man that in music 
can neither forget nor forgive, that man is myself. 
Whatever is very good never perishes from my re- 
membrance,—that is, sounds in my ears by inter- 
vals for ever,—and for whatever is bad, I consign 
the author, in my wrath, to his own conscience, 
and to the tortures of his own discords. The most 
villanous things, however, have one merit ; they 
are transitory as the best things; and that was 
true of the overture: it perished. Then, suddenly, 
—oh, heavens! what a revelation of beauty ! — 
forth stepped, walking in brightness, the most 
faultless of Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Faucit 
as Antigone. What perfection of Athenian sculp- 
ture! the noble figure, the lovely arms, the fiuent 
drapery! What an unveiling of the ideal statu- 
esque! Is it Hebe? is it Aurora? is it a goddess 
that moves before us? Perfect she is in form; 
perfect in attitude ; 
Beautiful exceedingly, 
Like a ladie from a far countrie. 

Here was the redeeming jewel of the performance. 
It flattered one’s patriotic feelings, to see this 
noble young countrywoman realizing so exqui- 
sitely, and restoring to our imaginations, the noblest 
of Grecian girls. We critics, dispersed through 
the house, in the very teeth of duty and con- 
science, all at one moment unanimously fell in love 
with Miss Faucit. We felt in our remorse, and 
did not pretend to deny, that our duty was—to be 
savage. But when was the voice of duty listened 
to in the first uproars of passion? One thing I 
regretted, viz. that from the indistinctness of my 
sight for distant faces, I could not accurately dis- 
criminate Miss Faucit’s features; but I was told 
by my next neighbour that they were as true to 
the antique as her figure. Miss Faucit’s voice is 
fine and impassioned, being deep for a female voice ; 
but in this organ lay also the only blemish of her 
personation, 


much, and perhaps misconceived in the modern way 
of understanding it, — her voice grew too husky to 
execute the cadences of the intonations: yet, even 
in this scene, her fall tothe ground, underthe burden 
of her farewell anguish, was in a high degree sculp- 
turesque through the whole succession of its stages. 

Antigone in the written drama, and still more 
in the personated drama, draws all thoughts so 
entirely to herself, as to leave little leisure for exa- 
mining the other parts; and, under such circum- 
stances, the first impulse of a critic’s mind is, that 
he ought to massacre all the rest indiscriminately ; 
it being clearly his duty to presume every thing 
bad which he is not unwillingly forced to confess 
good, or concerning which he retains no distinct 
recollection. But I, after the first glory of Anti- 
gone’s avatar had subsided, applied myself to con- 
sider the general “ setting” of this Theban jewel. 
Creon, whom the Greek tragic poets take delight 
in describing as a villain, has very little more to 





| three men to construe one sentence. 
In her last scene, which is injudi- | 


ciously managed by the Greek poet,—too long by | 





do, (until his own turn comes for grieving,) than 
to tell Antigone, by minute-guns, that die she 
must. ‘“ Well, uncle, don’t say that so often,” is 
the answer which, secretly, the audience whisper 
to Antigone. Our uncle grows tedious; and one 
wishes at last that he himself could be “put up 
the spout.” Mr. Glover, from the sepulchral 
depth of his voice, gave effect to the odious Creontic 
menaces ; and, in the final lamentations over the 
dead body of Hemon, being a man of considerable 
intellectual power, Mr. Glover drew the part into 
a prominence which it is the fault of Sophocles to 
have authorized in that situation ; for the closing 
sympathies of the spectator ought not to be 
diverted, for a moment, from Antigone. 

But the chorus, how did they play their part? 
Mainly their part must have always depended on 
the character of the music: even at Athens, that 
must have been very much the case, and at Edin- 
burgh altogether, because dancing on the Edin- 
burgh stage there was none. How came that about?! 
For the very word, “orchestral,” suggests to a 
Greek ear dancing, as the leading element in the 
choral functions. Was it because dancing with 
us is never used mystically and symbolically, 
never used in our religious services? Still it 
would have been possible to invent solemn and 
intricate dances, that might have appeared abun- 
dantly significant, if expounded by impassioned 
music, But that music of Mendelssohn !—like it 
I cannot. Say not that Mendelssohn is a great com- 
poser. Hes so. But here he was voluntarily aban- 
doning the resources of his own genius, and the sup- 
port of his divine art, in quest of a chimera: that is, 
in quest of a thing called Greek music, which fer 
us seems far more irrecoverable than the “ Greek 
fire.” I myself, from an early date, was a student 
of this subject. I read book after book upon it; 
and each successive book sank me lower into 
darkness, until I had so vastly improved in ignor- 
ance, that I could myself have written a quarto 
upon it, which all the world should not have found 
it possible to understand. It should have taken 
I confess, 
however, to not having yet seen the writings upon 
this impracticable theme of Colonel Perronet 
Thompson. To write experimental music for 
choruses that are to support the else meagre out- 
line of a Greek tragedy, will not do. Let experi- 
ments be tried upon worthless subjects ; and if 
this of Mendelssohn’s be Greek music, the soonef 
it takes itself off the better. Sophocles will be 
delivered from an incubus, and we from an afflic- 
tion of the auditory nerves. 

It strikes me that I see the source of this 
music. We, that were learning German some 
thirty years ago, must remember the noise made 
at that time about Mendelssohn, the Platonic phi- 
losopher. And why? Was there any thing pat- 
ticular in “ Der Phedon,” on the immortality of 
the soul? Not at all; it left us quite as mortal 
as it found us; and it has long since been found 
mortal itself. Its venerable remains are still to be 
met with in many worm-eaten trunks, pasted of 
the lids of which I have myself perused a matter 
of thirty pages, except for a part that had been to? 
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sed by worms. But the key to all the 
closely ity of isd Platonic Mendelssohn, is to be 
sought in the whimsical nature of German libe- 
ity, which, in those days, forced Jews into paying 
toll at the gates of cities, under the title of “swine, 
but caressed their infidel philosophers. Now, in 
this category of Jew and infidel, stood the author of 
«Phedon.” He was certainly liable to toll as a 
hog; but, on the other hand, he was much ad- 
mired as one who despised the Pentateuch. Now 
that Mendelssohn, whose learned labours lined our 
trunks, was the father of this Mendelssohn, whose 
Greek music afflicts our ears. Naturally, then, it 
strikes me, that as “ papa” Mendelssohn attended 
the synagogue to save appearances, the filial Men- 
delasohn would also attend it. 
the synagogue now and then at Liverpool, and 
elsewhere. We all three have been cruising in 
the same latitudes; and, trusting to my own 
remembrances, I should pronounce that Mendels- 
sohn has stolen his Greek music from the syna- 
gogue. There was, in the first chorus of the “ An- 
tigone,” one sublime ascent (and once repeated) 
that rang to heaven: it might have entered into 
the music of Jubal’s lyre, or have glorified the 
timbrel of Miriam. All the rest, tried by the deep 
standard of my own feeling, that clamours for the 
impassioned in music, even as the daughter of the 
horse-leech says, “‘ Give, give,” is as much without 
meaning as most of the Hebrew chaunting that I 
heard at the Liverpool synagogue. I advise Mr. 
Murray, in the event of his ever reviving the 
“Antigone,” to make the chorus sing the Hun- 
dredth Psalm, rather than Mendelssohn’s music ; 
or, Which would be better still, to import from 
Lancashire the Handel chorus-singers. 

But then, again, whatever change in the music 
were made, so as to “better the condition” of 
the poor audience, something should really be 
done to “better the condition” of the poor chorus. 
Think of these worthy men, in their white and sky- 
blue liveries, kept standing the whole evening ; no 
seats allowed, no dancing ; no tobacco; nothing to 
console them but Antigone’s beauty ; and all this 
in our climate, latitude 55°, 30th of Decem- 
ber, and Fahrenheit groping about, I don’t pre- 
tend to know where, but clearly on his road down 
tothe wine cellar, Mr. Murray, I am perfectly sure, 
's too liberal to have grudged the expense, if he 
could have found any classic precedent for treating 
the chorus to a barrel of ale. Ale, he may object, is 
4n unclassical tipple ; but perhaps not. Xenophon, 
the most Attic of prose writers, mentions pointedly 
in his Anabasis, that the Ten Thousand, when re- 
treating through snowy mountains, and in circum- 
stances very like our General Elphinstone’s retreat 
from Cabul, came upon a considerable stock of 
bottled ale. To be sure, the poor ignorant man 
calls it barley wine, [émog xgidnos :] but the flavour 
was found so perfectly classical that not one man 
of the ten thousand, not even the Attic bee him- 
‘lf, is reported to have left any protest 
“gainst it, or indeed to have left much of the ale. 
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I likewise attended | 
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But stop: perhaps I am intrading upon other 
men’s space. Speaking, therefore, now finally to 
the principal question, How far did this memor- 
able experiment succeed? I reply, that, in the 
sense of realizing all that the joint revivers pro- 
posed to realize, it succeeded ; and failed only 
where these revivers had themselves failed to com- 
prehend the magnificent tendencies of Greek tra- 
gedy, or where the limitations of our theatres, 
arising out of our habits and social differences, 
had made it impossible to succeed. In London, I 
believe that there are nearly thirty theatres, and 
many more, if every place of amusement (not 
bearing the technical name of theatre) were in- 
cluded. All these must be united to compose a 
building such as that which received the vast 
audiences, and consequently the vast spectacles, of 
some ancient cities. And yet, from a great mis- 
take in our London and Edinburgh attempts to 
imitate the stage of the Greek theatres, little use 
was made of such advantages as really were at 
our disposal. The possible depth of the Edin- 
burgh stage was not laid open. Instead of a 
regal hall in Thebes, I protest I took it for the 
boudoir of Antigone. It was painted in light 
colours, an error which was abominable, though 
possibly meant by the artist (but quite un- 
necessarily) as a proper ground for relieving the 
sumptuous dresses of the leading performers. 
The doors of entrance and exit were most un- 
happily managed. As to the dresses, those of Creon, 
of his queen, and of the two royal sisters, were good : 
chaste, and yet princely. The dress of the chorus 
was as bad as bad could be: a few surplices bor- 
rowed from Episcopal chapels, or rather the orna- 
mented albes, &c. from any rich Roman Catholic 
establishment, would have been more effective. 
The Corypheus himself seemed, to my eyes, no 
better than a railway labourer, fresh from tunneling 
or boring, and wearing a blouse to hide his work- 
ing dress. These ill-used men ought to “ strike ” 
for better clothes, in case Antigone should again 
revisit the glimpses of an Edinburgh moon ; and 
at the same time they might mutter a hint about 
the ale. But the great hinderances to a perfect 
restoration of a Greek tragedy, lie in peculiarities 
of our theatres that cannot be removed, because 
bound up with their purposes. I suppose that 
Salisbury Plain would seem too vast a theatre : 
but at least a cathedral would be required in 
dimensions, York Minster or Cologne. Lamp-light 
gives to us some advantages which the ancients had 
not. But much art would be required to train 
and organize the lights and the masses of superin- 
cumbent gloom, that should be such as to allow no 
calculation of the dimensions overhead. Aboriginal 
night should brood over the scene, and the sweep- 
ing movements of the scenic groups: bodily ex- 
pression should be given to the obscure feeling of 
that dark power which moved in ancient tragedy : 
and we should be made to know why it is that, 
with the one exception of the Perse, founded on 
the second Persian invasion,” in which Aéschylus, 





* Bat in this instance, perhaps, distance of ‘space, combined with the unrivalled 
Susa, the Persian capital, being fourteen bundred miles from Athens, 


derate the distance of time, 





of the war, was felt to equipon- 
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the author, was personally a combatant, and , have seen Miss Helen F aucit’s Antigone, were the 
therefore a contemporary, not one of the thirty | all, with her bust, w¢ ayasuaroc,* and her uplifted 
four Greek tragedies surviving, but recedes into | arm “ pleading against unjust tribunals,” is wort) 
the dusky shades of the heroic, or even fabulous | —— what isit worth? Worth the money? Hoy 
times, mean a thought! To see Helen, to see Helen of 

A failure, therefore, I think the “ Antigone,” in | Greece, was the chief prayer of Marlow’s Dr, 
relation to an object that for us is unattainable; | Faustus ; the chief gift which he exacted from 
but a failure worth more than many ordinary | the fiend, To see Helen of Greece? Dr. Faustus 
successes. We are all deeply indebted to Mr. | we haveseen her: Mr. Murray is the Mephistopheles 
Murray’s liberality, in two senses ; to his liberal | that showed her to us, It was cheap at the price 
interest in the noblest section of ancient literature, | of a journey to Siberia, and is the next best thing 
and to his liberal disregard of expense, To have | to having seen Waterloo at sunset on the 18th of 
seen a Grecian play is a great remembrance, To | June 1815. t 
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| pursued company reached the cave before described, 
| Its mouth, which was too spacious to constitute it 
a natural fort, faced towards the pass ; and it was 
only by penetrating to a kind of second room, ané 
moving laterally behind jutting rocks, that the 
inmates of the cave were safe from fire-arms, 
pointed toward its mouth. Into this den of dark- 
Now own'd she love's resistless sway ; ness and alpine horrors the party entered, just as 
And HOPE sprang up amides samaas/ ae the short-lived twilight of the western hemisphere 
jak: was resigning an autumnal day for the darkness 
‘Tue sun had now disappeared from the horizon, | of a moonless night, with the horrid prospect of 
and the shadows of night were settling down upon | being aroused, on the following dawn, by the war- 
the low lands ; which admonished the Iroquois to whoop of the bloody Iroquois, who were intent oa 
desist, and set up their tent for the night, on the | their destruction, The young Englishman, who 
narrow strip of land before described. They per- | had manifested symptoms of fainting during their 
ceived, by the formation of the abrupt mountain, | ascent, declined entering the cave for the present; 
that the pass in which our company were climbing | but seated on a rock near its mouth, he politely 
up, was the only place of ascent or descent ; and | bespoke the continued attentions of our heroine, 
they felt sure of a general capture in the morning. | who had so kindly aided him in the ascent up the 
That the fugitives should not descend that pass | mountain. Night had now drawn its curtains 
and make their escape during night, the pursuers | over the prospect. _Its stillness was broken only 
lighted their fire just at the foot of the craggy way, | by the sullen roar of the cataract which murmured 
and kept that way well guarded during the night. | at their feet. 


With hard toil and most fatiguing labour, the The fire of the enemy flamed up from the valley, 


CHAPTER X, 


“ He spoke in darkness of their fate, 
The madness of the desolate ; 

She listen’d to that voice, whose tone 
Her inmost spirit seem’d to own, 

As kindred with its tenderest thought, 
And to despairing sorrow wrought : 








erigva Cus ayaruaies, her bosom us the bosom of a statue; an expression of Euripides, and applied, I think, to Polyxems 
. = moment of her sacrifice on the tomb of Achilles, as the bride that was being married to him at the moment of bi 
death. 

Tt Amongst the questions which occurred to me as requiring an answer, in connexion with this revival, was one with 
regard to the comparative fitness of the Antigone for giving a representative idea of the Greek stage. I am of opinion th# 
it was the worst choice which could have been made ; and for the very reason which no doubt governed that choice, vi.— 
because the austerity of the tragic passion is disfigured by a love episode. Roussean, in his letter to D’Alembert upon bis 
article Genéve, in the French Encyclopédie, asks,—“ Qui est-ce qut doute que, sur nos theatres, la meilleure piéce de S 
ne tombat tout-a-plat!” And his reason (as collected from other passages) is—because an interest derived from the pastio® 
of sexual love can rarely be found on the Greek stage, and yet cannot be dispensed with on that of Paris. But why was it 
so rare on the (ireek stage 2 Not from accident, but because it did not harmonize with the principle of that stage, and it 
vast overhanging gloom. It is the great infirmity of the French, and connected constitutionally with the gaiety of theit 
temperament, that they cannot wmpaibios with this terrific mode of grandeur, Wecan. And for us the choice should have 
been more purely and severely Girecian ; whilst the slenderness of the plot in any Greek tragedy, would require a far mor¥ 
effective ne from tumultuous movement in the chorus. Even the French are not uniformly insensible to this Greeis® 

deur, 1 remember that Voltaire, amongst many just remarks on the Electra of Sophocles, mixed with others that ate 
not just, bitterly condemns this demand for a love fable on the French stage, and illustrates its extravagance by the F 
tragedy on the same subject, of Crebillon. He (in default of aby more suitable resource) has actually made Electra, whos 
character on the Cireek stage is niga ype my vindictive, in love with an imaginary son of A®gisthus, her father’s murderet. 
Something should also have beeu said of Mrs. Leigh Murray's Ismene, which was Very effective in supporting and in relie™ 
ing the magnificent impression of Antigone, i ought to have added a note on the scenic masque, and the comme® 
notion, (not authorized, I am satisfied, by the practice in the supreme era of Pericles,) that it exhibited a Janus face, the 
windward side expressing grief or horror, the leeward expressing tranquillity. Believe it not, reader. But on this and 


other points, it will be better to speak circumstantially, in a se » an die Mieatie A atte het Se 
exclusive and almost, if ome may say 80, bigoted form of the scenic ia ae ete Cilia ah 
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throwing a lurid ghastliness over the rugged land- 
scape, gilding the forest trees around, and render- 
ing the dark bodies of the moving foe horrifically 
yisible, as they were preparing their arms for the 
coming morning. 

“ How unfortunate,” observed the Englishman, 
“it is for me, who am by choice a forester, that 
just at this juncture, when the claims of female 
dependence cast the duty upon me, I am rendered 
unable to discharge that duty: nay, that I should 
now require female sympathy and the tender hand 
of kindness to sustain me.” 

“Tndisposition,” responded Jane, “needs no 
apology.” With this, Jane rose and was about 
to enter the cave. The voice of the Englishman 
arrested her. It was a voice naturally of moving 
eloquence, and deep sincerity ; but now, being 
made plaintive and tremulous by weakness, was 
rendered more effective on the female heart. 
The words were—“ My dearest Jane, I pray you, 
do not leave me.” 

Fora moment Miss Stirling thought of resent- 
ing such a liberty of expression, coming from one 
so little known to her ; yet those witching tones, 
in which the offensive words “ My dearest” were 
conveyed, operating on a heart predisposed to 
love the stranger, served only to produce silence 
and embarrassment. 

“If my name, my character, my family, and 
my fortune, are unknown to you,” resumed the 
patient, “ yours are equally unknown tome. The 
extent of my information respecting yourself is, 
that your Indian name signifies The mountain Rose. 
The Dutch call you Jenny Basket. The young 
oficer with us calls you sister Jane; and the 
servants, Miss Stirling. I supposed the kind old 


gentleman, of military air, whom I saw at the | 


Mountain-house, was your father. Who he is, or 


what, I know not: but this | know”—and here | 


a deep sigh, which came up from the bottom of a 
manly heart, for a moment suppressed utterance. 
The patient repeated—* This I know, that without 
a miracle being wrought in our favour, ( pointing 
his finger to the lurid fire of the Iroquois,) the 
tongue that now speaks to you, and the heart 
which dictates the words ; ay, and the ear which 
how condescends to listen, will be cold and dead 
as these gray rocks, before another sun shall shine 
on this mountain.” 

The impassioned sincerity with which this an- 
houncement was made, drew the auditor beside 


the speaker, where she resumed her seat, And 
the speaker gently taking the hand of the hearer | 


in his own, thus continued :—“Be thou what 
thou mayest, I cannot close my eyes in death 


Without unfolding to one whose gentle heart has 
Won ” 





; “ How now, yungons,” cried Cudjoe, as he issued 
rom the cave, “ wha—what do ye here in the dark? 
es no mone till night ; jist come in out of the 
eels wind, Shenandoah and I has lit up the 
srmebowe inside, spread down the buffalos and 
‘lankets as comfortable as we can; and he says 
you, Johnstone, must be steeped with yarbs 
bo-night, or yell be plaguy sick to-morrow, 
And as for Shenandoah, he knows a thing or two 
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about roots and yarbs, and human ailments, though 
he is getting old and can’t do as once; but, how- 
somever, may be these cursed Iroquois will put us 
all out of trouble by to-morrows sun-rise. Be 
that as it may, come, come in, I say.” 

Thus speaking, the brawny forester laid hold of 
Johnstone, and without ceremony carried him into 
the second room in the cave, Already Shenandoah 
had got his fire blazing, and a camp-kettle filled 
with Indian medicines. While the bubbles were 
rising to the surface of the boiling kettle, the aged 
chief in deep abstraction, and resting his forehead 
on his skinny hand, imperceptibly, and forgetful 
of his Christian conversion, was holding communion 
with invisible agents, and repeating, in under tones, 
incantations sacred to the native tribes, and which 
are supposed by them to be sovereign in expelling 
unearthly demons, to whose agency sickness is 
ascribed. The patient, Jane Stirling, and Cudjoe, 
were the only persons present who could under- 
stand the language, and comprehend those mystic 
rites; hence Mr. Asbury, who hoped that his 
instructions while at German-flats had cured the 
aged convert of paganism, charitably construed 
those monotonous sounds used by the chief into 
Christian prayer. Still, not being sure that the 
fact was so, he graciously hinted that he did not 
hear the name of Jesus Christ in the prayer ; and 
knowing that the Indian language had no word to 





denominate that divine personage, he said to the 
| chief, “ Remember that you ask all in the name of 
| the Saviour of sinful men.” 
“Yes,” responded Shenandoah, in imperfect 
| English. “ He save him from the black witch of 
the dismal swamp, the flying witch of Ogechee : 
he medisum,—he save him.” 
“ No, no,” cried Mr, Asbury ; “ not the medicine 
that can save him, but Jesus Christ,” 
| “Qh, yes,” says the Christian chief; “I see 
‘now. He save ‘em, Jesum Christ too, if he be 
| wounded with a spear, if he boil with white 
bubble, — he save all that come unto him, The 
witch of Oriskanee he made Biglog hot very 
much, and much dry with fever. I look on the 
Great Spirit when he medisum boil, and said, 
‘Joggo! get out, prison witch!’ and he go up in 
the smoke, and gone by the second sun.” And 
then, relapsing into the Indian dialect, the inean- 
tation went on, till Mr. Asbury, still fearful of 
| pagan rites, was about to interfere a second 
_ time, when Cudjoe, who by this time had entered 
into the spirit of his master’s mysterious devotions, 
spoke out with commanding authority, “ Hold 
still, Asbury ; you'll break the charm if you put 
in any of your Bible lingo now. Shenandoah has 
brought it almost up to the right pitch ; and if 
you speak, it will all go down, and he’ll haye to 
do it all over again.” 

Mr. Asbury groaned in spirit, and lifted his 
eyes upwards. 

The medicine being thus prepared, thus conse- 
crated, was duly administered to the patient ; 
while blankets dipped in hot water were muffled 
around him ; and heated stones, suddenly plunged 
in water and then rolled in a blanket, were placed 
at his feet. “Be quiet,” laconically enjoined the 
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royal doctor, as he left the cave for its outer 
porch. 

Overcome by fatigue, Robert Brown and Nanny 
had forgotten the perils of the day, and were pro- 
bably dreaming of former scenes and countries far 
distant. Lieutenant Stirling’s head, too, was re- 
clining against a rock, while seated on a buffalo 
robe; and his hard breathing was the only sign of 
complaint against his still harder pillow. Mr. 
Asbury’s pocket Bible was in his hand, as he sat 
under the light of an Indian flambeau ; but even 
circumstances so peculiar, and further perils so 
imminent, could not prevent the lines of the small 
print from seeming to run into each other in ob- 
scure confusion; till at length the disciple of 
Wesley might be seen with open book, but closed 
eyes, as the light streamed down upon his well- 
turned forehead. 

While four of the company were thus lost in 
dreams, our heroine had been busily engaged in 
those tender attentions to the sick, which are ever 
grateful when administered by a female hand. 
The pores of the sufferer began to get open under 
the Indian mode of treatment ; and feeling easier, 
though not inclined to sleep, he removed the 
blanket from his head, that he might look around 
their rocky room. Not noticing the foresters in 
the group, he ventured to call the attention of 
Jane to the fact of their absence. 

Indians have a unique habit in leaving a room. | 
They slip out in a noiseless, stealthy way ; and 
they are accustomed to watch the movements of 
those in the house, so as, if possible, to make 
their exit unobserved. The absent foresters had 
done so on this occasion; and Miss Stirling was 





unable to tell how long they had been out. 


“ Dare you venture to the mouth of the cave?” | 
“ It may be they are seated on | 


| 


asked the patient. 
the rock where we were sitting, to watch the 
movement of the foe.” 

“ Dare 1?” answered Jane, with a smile. At 
this she left the inner room, and hastened to the 
mouth of the cave. 

Jane stood upon the projecting rock where she 
and her patient had lately been sitting ; and though | 
the declining fires of the Iroquois were dimly re- 
vealing the lank forms of seven sleeping warriors, 
muffled in their blankets, lying at the foot of the 
pass, yet Jane's thoughts reverted to that interest- 
ing moment, when seated on that very rock, the 
impassioned words of Johnstone met her ear, and | 
found a way to her heart, —“ ‘I cannot close my | 
eyes in death without unfolding to one whose 
gentle heart has won——’ I wonder what would 
have been the next words,” apostrophized Jane, 
“if the hoarse voice of Cudjoe had not arrested 
the sentence?” Checking herself in these un- 
timely thoughts, she repeated, “ Seven ?—ay, 
seven only of the Iroquois lie stretched there before 
that fire. We counted ten in the batteau ; and 
though one fell by Cudjoe’s rifle, and another by 
Shenandoah’s, still there should be eight remain- 
ing alive.” At that moment the white blanket, 
and the high plume of eagle-feathers, of a wake- 
ful chief, were dimly descried on the wrought 








steps in the mountain pass, but a few rods below 
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the maiden ; and the blaze and sharp report of , 
rifle were simultaneous with the striking of , 
leaden ball against the very rock upon which sh 
stood. On a second look towards the fires, anj 
probably aided by their reflection, or by the 

of the spectator, she imagined that she coylj 
detect Butler silently skipping down the declivity, 
having been up to reconnoitre the position of the 
stronghold. 

Indians never dispose themselves to sleep, with. 
out selecting from their number at least one wake. 
ful sentinel. In time of peace, and on hunting 
excursions, this duty is assigned to some trusty 
squaw ; but in war, and when peril is nigh, the 
trust is committed to vigilant warriors, of wakeful 
eyes and subtle circumspection. Soldiers on guard, 
in civilized warfare, have often been found sleep. 
ing upon their post : but a sleeping sentinel, around 
an Indian camp, would be a thing unknown. 

Jane looked out in every direction. Their 
leaders were nowhere to be seen. The report of 
the rifle had startled up each sleeping warrior, 
who now stood in the light of the fire, with his 
rifle in his hand. As the reconnoitrer returned to 
the camp, and got within the reflection of the light, 
Miss Stirling distinctly recognised him as Butler, 
who now was imparting what he had discovered 
to his listening comrades. Learning the cause of 
the rifle-report, the warriors immediately resumed 
their hard beds, and all was quiet. The noise of 
the rifle, though much nearer the cave than the 
Indian camp, and though heard in terror by the 
patient, failed to have the same effect on the white 
sleepers as on their more vigilant foes. The book 
of Mr. Asbury had fallen from his hand ; his am, 
resting on the rock, served as a pillow for his 
head ; while the nasal music which filled the cave 
indicated deep sleep, and a total oblivion of pro- 
spective dangers. 

“Was that Cudjoe’s rifle?” inquired the patient, 


| as his nurse re-entered the cave. 


“‘T think not,” replied the considerate Jane. 

“* Whose was it, then ?” added Johnstone. 

“It came from the Iroquois’ camp,” was the 
reply. 

“‘ Heaven defend us! and where are our leaders 
at this critical moment?” nervously exclaimed 
the sick man. 

“I know not,” replied Jane; “ but I observe 
they have not taken their rifles. They stand there 
with yours, where they were placed when we first 
entered the cave.” 

“ Most extraordinary !” added the young mam. 
“T have been with the native tribes for these tw? 
years, and have wandered with these very foresters, 
who are now mysteriously absent, for many 
thousand leagues, yet have I never known them, 
either by night or by day, to be separated from 
their rifles, even for one half hour. A melancholy 
foreboding now comes over me; and though ! 
should be the last to alarm the fears of one whom 
I so fondly love——.” Jane struggled to hide het 
burning blushes, and to suppress her gushing teats, 
which the last four words of Johnstone had called 
forth. But it was all in vain. Nature trium 
over artificial refinements, and Jane sprang # 
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the sinking head of the patient, as his 
trembling hand was about to fail in its support of 
his head ; while he thus proceeded, — “A melan- 
choly foreboding comes over me, that ere this our 
jeaders have flung themselves from the western 

ipice of this mountain into the boiling cataract, 
or on the rugged rocks, to escape the certain cap- 
ture which awaits us in the morning. Do you 
know, my dearest Jane, that these Indians will 
never be taken prisoners of war by each other, if 
any other expedient can be resorted to? Hence 
they invoke the stroke of a fellow warrior, or even 
venture on self-destruction, when they have aban- 
doned all hope of escape, rather than fall into the; 
hands of a hostile band.” 

“] was not aware of this usage among savages,” 
soothingly responded Miss Stirling ; “‘ but certainly 
we should have better hopes of Shenandoah, who 
has embraced the Christian's faith ; and as for 
Cudjoe, his conduct would be guided entirely by 
the king, whom he so faithfully serves.” 

“You say true,’ rejoined the patient, “as to 
Cudjoe’s devotion to the chief ; yet, remember the 
scene around the ancient graves, on German-flats : 
that must have taught you, that even the doctrines 
of the cross fail to redeem these native converts 
from the power of Indian habits and superstitions, 
which still exert their influence over them. Oh, 
my lovely Jane! the presence of these rifles 
furnishes such proof to my apprehensions, that it 
would be presumptuous to hope, and cruel in me 
not to tell you frankly that we are lost!” A solemn 
and death-like silence succeeded this announce- 
ment. The patient again reclined his head upon 
the couch, and tenderly taking the hand of his 
adored one in his, proceeded thus,—“ I had fondly 
hoped that a day would come, when it would be 
proper for me to tender my hand to the being who 
alone holds my heart ; and that we both together, 
retiring to some sylvan retreat, far from the | 
treachery of the world, might realize the bliss | 
provided by a merciful Providence for the pure in | 
heart, and which, in a great measure, has been | 
destroyed by the artificial and conventional usages | 
of society. But that day can never come; no, | 
never. Yet, as I was saying, while we sat upon | 
the rock at the entrance of this cave, just as Cudjoe | 
came upon us, I cannot close my eyes in death 
without unfolding to one who has won my deepest | 
affections, the truth of my passion, and tender- | 
ing my heart, and plighting my troth, to be hers | 
only, even in the embrace of death.” 








CHAPTER XI, 


To the dread rattling thunder 

Have I not given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt? the -based promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar ; graves, at my 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth, 
By my so potent art. 

SHAKSPERE. 


The ardour of this passionate declaration, mixed 
with the frenzied fever of the patient, had given 
such a tremor to the voice, and nervous action to 
the hand that held Jane's, that she timidly with- 
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drew hers, and gently laid her fingers on his beat- 
ing temples, before she answered. And thus, 
sitting beside his couch, and numbering, as it were, 
the bounding pulse upon his temples, she replied ; 
“This long absence of the foresters, when we so 
much need their countenance, is indeed extraordi- 
nary. But even this, so calculated to increase our 
alarm, should not loosen our hold on divine pro- 
vidence, nor cause the daughter of Lord Stirling to 
commit an indiscretion. Belonging, as I do, to 
the ancient peerage of Scotland, whatever may be 
the impressions made on my heart— And 





here she paused, while her fingers trembled in 


unison with the beating pulse, and a round pearly 
drop, rolling from her hazel eye, suffused her cheek, 
and fell upon the patient's forehead, as she bent 
over him,—* Belonging to the ancient peerage of 
Scotland,” she resumed, “never can I be so far 
lost to a sense of what is due to the conventional 
usages of society, as you are pleased to term them, 
as to accept a lover till I know something of his 
family and his history. I know you as an ec- 
centric forester merely ; but could F know that 
you were even respectably connected, I do not 
say, nay, my heart will not allow me to say, that 
your hand would be rejected, though by those same 
conventional usages I might be condemned for 
stooping from my rank.” 

A proud curl of the forester’s lip might at that 
moment have been seen: it passed off in a mo- 
ment; and to Jane’s charitable apprehension it 
was but a muscular contortion occasioned by a 
darting pain in the patient’s temple. 

“Whatever be my family, my character, or 
my country,” replied the patient, “a solemn vow, 
which I took upon myself on leaving the home of 
my ancestors, renders them a secret, not now to 
be revealed. The time may come when that vow 
will be no longer binding ; and rest assured that 
my dearest Miss Stirling shall be the first to know 
that I am worthy or unworthy of her hand. 
What do I say? the dreams of the future were 
beguiling me. The time may come! No, never. 
The night passes: the eagles of the mountain, or 
the fishes of the Mohawk, will banquet on the 
mangled corpses of our leaders ; while we, pent 
up in this rocky tomb, will be suffocated by 
smoke, coming from a fire kindled at its mouth ; 
or being dragged out, Indian captives, we shall 
expire amid kindling flames at the stake. Oh, 
my adored one! let us here join our hands, and 
plight our faith to be one in heaven, should the 
light of another sun never again cheer us on this 
side of immortality.” 

“ No, never, until my reasonable terms be com- 
plied with,” was Miss Stirling’s firm reply, though 
her heaving bosom and trembling voice revealed a 
dissenting heart, which in its emotions was strug- 
gling to say yes. She resumed, “Sir, try to 
compose yourself; this fever I fear has been too 
busy with your imagination, and left you 
of daring and of fortitude than you 
when first I saw you. Be it that our 
have forsaken us in despair, as I now 
fear ; we will remove your couch behind 
jecting rock ; my brother Charles shall 
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use of the rifle; Robert Brown can use another ; 
and if Mr, Asbury has seruples of conscience to 
shed blood in self-defence, I hope that I shall not 
forfeit your good opinion, should I from necessity 
become a little masculine. We shall hold a coun- 
cil of war when our friends awake. In the mean- 
time, dismiss your apprehensions. By the bye,” 
she added, softening down a little, as she looked 
on the labouring emotions of the young man, and 
reverting to the former subject, “ my dear friend, 
I should have appended one more condition to my 
terms, before I gave encouragement. I cannot 
give my hand, however disposed my heart may 
be, to you, until I have discharged my duty to 
another.” — 

* To another!” cried Johnstone, with an 
hysteric scream, as he sprang upright in his 
couch, and looked the very picture of frenzied 
jealousy and despair. 

“ Be calm, lie down, my dear,” soothingly said 
the compassionate nurse, as she gently pressed him 
again to his pillow. “I said my duty, not my 
love, or at least not that love of which this heart 
is capable. But there is one” —and here the 
patient’s look assumed an almost unearthly seru- 
tiny —“ to whom I owe my highest duty on this 
side heaven, until this bloody struggle shall come 
toanend, That one, though not a lover, has won 
my allegiance, and has right to claim my service. 
Could you have heard him in the dead night- 
watches, as I have heard him, and in that very 
rock-room of the Mountain-house, when he sup- 
posed all ears were closed but His who heareth 


prayer, and all eyes shut but His who never | 


slumbers nor sleeps, but leadeth Joseph like a 
flock ; could you have heard him presenting so 
humble and sinful a being as myself, to the throne 
of the heavenly grace, saying—‘and grant, O 
most merciful Father, to shield her youthful head 


by thine Almighty arm ; prosper her in her | 


doings ; defend her from the assaults of this evil 
world ; and bring her to thine eternal king- 
dom ; —could you have heard him pray this for 
you, and in the manner which he prayed it, 
you too would have been won to his person, and 


to the cause of that country for whose prosperity | 


he at the same time prayed. That one has fixed 


iny purpose to aid the cause in which he is | 
° | 
engaged, and to devote the feeble energies of a | 


woman in favour of my adopted country, until the 
distraction and turmoil which now disturb and 
deform it, be hushed to peace, and a new empire 


he numbered among the nations of the earth. | 


That one is no other than the illustrious and un- 
rivalled Wasnineron,” 
Miss Stirling’s voice became animated as she 
spoke thus. Her brother Charles was aroused. 
“Oh! I have had a fearful dream,” exclaimed 


he, as he rubbed his eyes, and returned to con- | 


sciousness. ‘“* What is the day of the month ?— 


Let's see— October has come in— Yes, it is the | 


BASKET ; 


The young officer was agitated in every limp 
as he delivered the above, in broken sentences, — 

“What has come over you, dear Charles? 
cried his compassionate sister. “I fear your he 
has proved harder than the mountain heather, ang 
frightful dreams are the offspring of unquiet sleep” 

** No common dream, I can assure you,” replief 
Charles ; “when I as plainly saw the person, ang 
heard the voice of my generous friend, Major 
André, as I ever saw or heard them in my life,” 

“ Oh, is that all?” cheeringly said Jane, “ It jg 
la good omen to be visited by absent friends, wher 
we are in tribulation.” 

“Ay, dear sister, well may you say absent 
friend, in this sad case. No sooner had I met my 
friend than he held up to my astonished gaze his 
own death warrant, bearing the signature of 
Grorcre Wasntnorton, in a large beld hand; and 
though I never saw the autograph of that illustri- 
ous General, I will venture to predict, that should 
I ever see it, I shall at once recognise it, froma 
vivid recollection of what I saw of that death 
warrant.” 

“Dismiss your fears,” cried Jane, as she drew 
from her bosom a passport, bearing the General's 
name, 
| Charles started back with a scream of agony, 
while a deathly paleness came over his face, as he 
hid it from the exhibited autograph, covering his 
eyes with his hands. 

“ Most extraordinary,” reflectingly observed the 
interested patient. “But your brother requires 
water to revive him. I fear these hardships — but 
they'll soon be over to all of us.” 

Jane dashed some water in her brother's face, 
and gave him some to drink from an Indian ladle, 
which the foresters had secured in their flight. 

The young officer soon came round, and in an 
anxious subdued voice proceeded as follows :— 

“ Pardon this weakness, It is the stinging re- 
bukes of conscience, joined with the certainty that 
Major André is no more. After he had shown 
me the death warrant z 

“You mean, brother, after you dreamed of 
seeing it,” interrupted Jane. 

“No, I saw it, as plainly as I saw that pass 
_port in your hand, and the handwriting was 
identically the same,” replied Charles: “ and that 
was not the most appaling part of the spectacle. 
|The subdued and sorrowful look of my friend, 4% 

he ardently pressed my hand, while he said, 
|*Remember my mother and sister,’ is now vivid 
to my recollection, and will be retained to the day 
of my death. And then, the scene changed. I 
saw him on a gibbet, afterwards in his coffin; 
and I heard the cold clods falling over him, as he 
_ was interred by the hands, and bewailed by the 
_ tears of strangers.” 
“ Extraordinary !” responded Miss Stirling and 
the patient in the same breath. 
The reader of the history of these events need 
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second day of October. I must note it in my | not be told that, in point of fact, the second day 


memorandum book, and hereafter compare the 


| of October 1780, witnessed the execution of Adju- 


date with what I shall hear of my dear friend | tant-General John André, as has been before 
André, I tremble to think of what has befallen | recorded. 


him.” 


“But where are our guides?” cried Charles, 
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whose dream, or second sight, as it may well be 
called, had hitherto diverted him from noticing 


their absence. 


«“ Where indeed ?” answered Jane ; “they have 


not been here since midnight, to my recollection, 
and they may have gone an hour or two before.” 
“Gone | gone where ?” 


“ Ay, that is the question, brother, which we | 


are unable to solve ; for—” 
At that moment the well known whoop or un- 


earthly scream of the Iroquois broke upon their | 


ears; and the echoing caverns, by prolonging and 
repeating it, seemed to multiply their besiegers 
into legions. ‘This effectually roused the sleepers. 
Robert Brown was on his feet in a moment, in- 
stinetively moving towards the rifles, which stood 
in a corner of the cave. 

“But, I can get no shot,’’ despondingly solilo- 
quized this faithful servant of Lord Stirling, 
“without going out of the mouth of the cave ; 
and the moment I am there, I’m a dead man.” 

This was too true. And the fact rendered the 
rifles in the cave wholly useless in defence. Old 
Nanny had only risen to her knees, half support- 
ing her oblique posture by one hand upon the 
floor of the cave ; and being but half awake from 
a frightful dream, her eyes glared wildly around 


the eave, still obscurely lighted by the expiring | 
A second war-whoop, which arose | 
above the noise of the cataract, and seemed to 


fambeaux. 


penetrate the heart of the mountain, brought both 
Mr. Asbury and old Nanny to their feet. 

“Where are our guides?’ were the first words 
of the divine. 

“We have but one left,” replied Miss Stirling, 


“He that guided the three Hebrew children | 
through the fiery furnace, when the form of a | 


fourth was seen to walk with them amidst the 
fire, alone remains to defend us,” 


“Let us go to the mouth of the cave,” cries the | 


preacher to Charles. 
They went ; and to their surprise the Froquois 


had left their encampment, and were seen holding | 


om to the rocks in their ascent up the mountain, 


and had already made considerable progress | 


Though the fires within the 
eave had till then thrown their reflections upon 
the walls, making it appear like night in that 
subterranean lodge : yet on getting out, a cloudless 
day had broken upon the world, and one of those 
golden suns had begun to tinge the top of the 
mountain, revealing a delightful change in the 
weather, and giving promise of an American 
Indian summer, which generally commences in 
October, and continues until Christmas. O, it 
was a lovely morning, but in wide contrast with 
the dismal prospects of the besieged fugitives. 
The roar of that waterfall, whose leaping waters 
sparkled in the beams of morning, was like a 


towards the cave. 


solemn dirge to the ears of these two beholders, 


whose eyes had lost their relish for the grandeur 
and beauties of nature, and were strained towards 
“very point of the compass to light on their forest 
guides, in whom alone they had earthly hopes. 
Bat the guides were no where to be seen. The 
“scending warriors had had their attention diverted 
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| for a short time from the mouth of the cave, having 
‘to encounter one of the dangerous passes to the 
eave, formed by almost perpendicular rocks: and 
this difficulty had given time to our two friends 
at the mouth of the cave te make those observa- 
tions above noted. But no sooner had the Iroquois 
obtained better foothold, than rifle-balls spattered 
at the feet of the observers, clipping off innumerm 
able fragments of rock around the mouth of the 
‘eave. These stinging monitors drove back the 
_ observers, after they had taken a melancholy gaze 
on the rising sun, which to them in ‘all human 
probability was to rise or set no more, It re- 
mained for the preacher to report what they had 
seen and felt, and to prepare the minds of the 
forlorn party for that awful ehange which awaited 
them. 

The ashy pale countenance and quivering lips 
of Mr. Asbury were incontestible evidences that 
hope had fled, and sudden death was inevitable. 
_“ My friends,” said Mr. Asbury, in a voice 
husky and sepulchral, “our guides are gone — 
_ the enemy are near at hand — what can we do? 

I'm not prepared to address you——indeed, we 
'have no time:—I now feel that I need support- 
ing grace myself :—Lord have merey on my soul! 
— Jesus grant us dying grace!” With these 
words the preacher dropped upon his knees, cover- 
ing his eyes with his hands, while he groaned in 
mental agony. Robert Brown and old Nanny 
_kneeled to share in the benefits of the prayer ; 
Robert, in the corner, where the rifles stood, fix- 
ing his hand on the breech of one of them ; while 
Nanny kept close to the preacher. ‘The violent 
fever of the patient had now subsided, and this 
was no time for sleep. Another wild shout pro- 
claimed the near approach of the savages; and 
sundry bullets entering at the cave’s mouth, struck 
the upper ceiling, and struck off pieces of rock, 
which came down near the feet of the kneeling par- 
son. Nanny screamed, and was in hysterics ; the 
preacher merely drew up his feet; “ Johnstone” 
sprang from his bed, and, folding a blanket around 
him, seized one of the rifles; the lientenant had his 
hand upon another; while Jane was trying to raise 
the remaining one, which seemed somehow eneum- 
bered by the arm of the praying Robert. And 
now the wild voices of the approaching savages 
became more and and more fearfully distinct ; 
revealing to the besieged that their foes were now 
approaching the last narrow pass, and that, in a 
few minutes they would stand before the mouth of 
the cave. The devotions of Mr. Asbury had grown 
from silent ejaculations and suppressed groaning, 
to oral prayer. A tremendous earthquake seemed 
to shake the mountain. It seemed as if part of 
' the mountain had fallen above the cave; rumb- 
| ling, and jarring, and splitting the rocks overhead ! 
Prayer ceased; and every mortal in that rocky 
vault instinctively sprang from the impending ruin 
to the mouth of the cave. What @ scene met 
| their astonished gaze! A massive rock, of many 
tons weight, was, at that moment, rolling, bound- 
ing, leaping, grating, and jarring through that 
frightful narrow pass, where, in awful terror, 
stood the cowering Iroquois, who, in a moment, 
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were swept down the frightful declivity. The dis- 
parted rock rolled on, shrouding the horrible 
scene ; and yet, strange to tell, above, and nearer 
to the cave than where this frightful avalanche 
had done its work of death, two living warriors 
rose to their feet, from behind projecting rocks, 
and, in terror, were moving down the declivity. 
A voice, as from the upper regions, now saluted 
the ears of the besieged, — a voice loud, clear, and 






























die!” The awe-stricken company obeyed as if 
by instinct. In a moment, a second earthquake 
shook the place where they were. They sprang, 


the view of the beholders, and they thought him 
ground to powder beneath the falling rock. The 
blanket of the other seemed caught by a project- 
ing fragment of the falling mass; or that sharp 
fragment had pierced the body of the warrior, 
fastening him to the descending rock. And as the 
rock increased in its velocity, and whirled and 
bounded down the mountain, the extended limbs 
of the transfixed warrior floated in the air, whirl- 
ing and bounding with the disparted rock, until 
both together, leaping over the narrow trail, 
plunged into the vortex of the Mohawk, which 
boils below the cataract. It was a scene of terror 
and amazement! But a moment before, and the 
tenants of the rocky cave, cowered, trembling on 
the verge of existence; now they stood in the 
light of a cheering sun; the mists of night were 
rising above the mountain-tops, unveiling the out- 
lines of sublime and bold scenery ; the chiming 
waterfall discoursed music to the surrounding 
echoes ; the birds, on the forest trees, woke their 
morning song, and all Nature seemed new, and 


commanding, —“ Go back into the cave or you | 


as before, to the cave’s mouth ; when, lo! another | 
mountain of rock was bounding behind the two | 
escaped warriors. One of them disappeared from | 


lovely, and inspiring. But where were the Iro- | 
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quois? — Their memorial was written in blood op 
the rugged rocks of the dangerous pass, Th, 
redeemed party stood and looked down that pas. 
now all forsaken and tenantless: the sudden 
transition, the gush of intense feeling, th. 
mingled sentiments of gratitude to Heaven for de. 
liverance, and commiseration for the awful fate of 
those who had perished, hushed the party int, 
silence ; and they stood, and gazed, and wept! 
While thus rapt in speechless wonder and awe, 
| Cudjoe, on a sudden, bounded into the midst of 
'them, and thus broke silence : — * Whoa-wa! 
| couldn’t ye stand it in the cave? I told Shenan. 
doah that the big rocks, let loose over the cave, 
would make a bluster among ye. But then, d’ye 
see, the cave and the pass was the lowest pint in 
the mountain ; and, somehow, rather big stones let 
loose, will always be arter the lowest pints; » 
we'd no choice ; but zuckers! if you'd not runin 
when Shenandoah squalled out to ye, ye'd all got 
confusticated as well as them black varwint. 
Don’t depend on that bush, Shenandoah: the roots 
only sprangle on the surface ; they can’t get into 
| the rock; and I liked to pullit up as I came down, 
and tumble down with it.” On the eyes of the 
company being turned to the point indicated by 
the speaker, they beheld the king of the Oneidas 
clambering down from a frightful crag of rock, 
which, rising abruptly at the back of the cave, 
formed a wild and broken pinnacle to the moun- 
tain. From that pinnacle, rocks of immens 
weight were still hanging, as it were, in frightful 
_equipoise, requiring but a little effort to loosen 
| them from their beds, and send them thundering 
down the rocky pass. The two faithful foresters 
had spent the livelong night in preparing the rocks, 
| on that pinnacle, for the frightful avalanche which 
| has just been described. 
( To be concluded in our next Number.) 





































Boom, sweetly bloom, ye flow’rets fair, 
Nursed by affection’s tend’rest care, 
Fann’d by the softest breath of spring 
That scents the zephyr’s lightest wing; 
May all your glossy leaflets spread 
With choicest dews upon them shed. 
In Winter’s dark and cloudy day, 

May lingering beauty round you play, 
And silvery hope, with sweetest chime, 
Whisper the joys of summer time. 

May clustering flowers of beauty gem 
Love’s coronet on every stem, 

And Flora breathe her sweetest grace, 
The guardian of this sacred place. 


Thus sweetly bloom the lovely three, 
Like buds upon one parent tree : 


Sceer! mild and beautiful sleep! 
Luller of thought ! 

Swiftly my soul with thy spirit steep, 

Upgather’d into thy bosom deep, 
Alive to nought. 

Deep as a fathomless lake, 
The restless play 

Of curling billows that boil and break, 





SLEEP. 


FLOWERS PLANTED IN HONOUR OF THREE SISTERS. 


In all the joyous light of youth, 

In all the purity of truth; 

Fresh as the rose-bud, sweet and young, 
With pearly dew-drops round it hung; 
Pure as the lily’s leaves of snow, 

Calm as the streamlet’s noiseless flow, 
Whose sunny waters sink to rest 

Upon the lake’s untroubled breast. 


Thus sweetly bloom the sister-band ; 
May time new graces still expand, 
Till, gather’d to the land of love, 
The paradise of God above, 

To grow in beauty side by side, 
Where streams of life for ever glide. 








Still’d until night with the silence, ache 
And long for day. 


Soft as the shadowéd moon 
In waters deep ; 
Calm as the presence of burning June, 
Hushing the winds in the languid noon,— 
Come, sweet sleep ! BE 
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LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF ENGLISH CHANCELLORS. 


(Continued from page 84 of our February Number.) 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
Wirn the era of Cardinal Wolsey, Lord Camp- 
bell’s Biographies of the Chancellors assume a new 
t, and become thenceforth “ Lives ;” entitled 
as much by their amplitude, as by their varied ex- 


cellences, to take and hold a place in English | 
literature, as histories telling all that can ever now | 


be known of the eminent persons portrayed. From 


this epoch, also, the work possesses greater interest, | 


from the individual characters of the Chancellors 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and the many memorable events 
of that period of our national history, with which 
they were directly connected. 

The indomitable genius of Wolsey, his princely 
munificence, and the heroic qualities—the nobler 
part of man—which his downfal drew into light, 
if they have not somewhat influenced the opinions 
of his biographer, have disposed him to tender- 
ness for the splendid transgressor, in which the 
reader cannot help sharing, though sometimes 
against his better judgment. 

The leading facts of the biography of Wolsey 
differ in no essential particular from those with 
which English readers are already familiar. The 
future Archbishop of York, the Lord Chancellor 
of England, and —a dignity in which he took far 
more pride—the Legate a Jatere, was beyond 
question the son of a butcher of Ipswich. He was 
one of those men on whom Nature, from their 
birth, impresses the outward stamp of greatness. 
Little or nothing is known of his childhood or 
school days; but his father’s neighbours contri- 
buted to send the promising genius to Oxford. 
He took his degree at Magdalen College so early, as 
to have been, in ridicule, styled the “ Boy Bachelor.” 
In the very zenith of his fortune Wolsey boasted 
of this nickname, as proof of his early attain- 
ments in literature. He was still very young 
when elected a fellow of his college, and appointed 
head-master of the school connected with it. He 
is said to have been most assiduous in his duties, 
devoted to the interests, and filled with the pride, of 
learning, While thus engaged he became acquaint- 
ed with the youthful friends More and Erasmus. 

Another crisis, if not indeed the turning pointof 
Wolsey’s fortunes, was at hand, to which Lord 
Campbell thus adverts : — 

— probability at this time was, that he would spend 
He rest of his days in the University, and that his ambi- 
tion (which could not have aspired higher) might be 
— with the headship of his college. But it so 
ppened that he had for pupils three sons of the 
arquess of Dorset, and during a Christmas vacation he 
*ccompanied them to the country seat of their father. 
olsey was now in his twenty-ninth year, of great 
squirements, both solid and ornamental,—remarkably 
dsome in his person, insinuating in his manners, and 
‘muting in his conversation. The Marquess was so 


much struck with him, that he at once proffered him his 
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| friendship; and, as a token of his regard, presented him 
| to the rectory of Lymington, in Somersetshire, which 
then happened to fall vacant. Wolsey accordingly took 
orders, and was instituted as parson of this parish on 
| the 10th of October, 1500. He immediately renounced 
his school and other college appointments,—the more 
| readily on account of a charge brought against him, that 
| he had misapplied the college funds. While bursar, he 
had erected the tower of Magdalen College chapel, 
known by the name of “ Wolsey’s tower,” still admired 
for the chaste simplicity and elegance of its architec- 
ture,and he was accused of having clandestinely diverted 
| @ portion of the revenue over which his office of bursar 
gave him control, to the expense of this edifice, —a 
heinous offence in the eyes of the fellows, while lament- 
ing their diminished dividend. ‘ gO Say 
Suddenly emerging from the cloisters of Magdalen, 
in which he had been hitherto immured,—when he took 
| possession of his living, he seems for a time to have 
| indulged in levities not becoming his sacred calling. 
| By his dissolute manners, or perhaps by his superior 
| popularity, he incurred the displeasure of Sir Amyas 
| Paulet, a neighbouring justice of the peace, who lay by 
for an opportunity to show his resentment. This was 
soon afforded him. Wolsey, being of “a free and 
sociable temper,” went with some of his neighbours to 
a fair in an adjoining town, where they all got very 
drunk, and created a riot. Sir Amyas, who was pre- 
sent, selected “his Reverence”’ as the most guilty, and 
convicting him “ on the view,” ordered him to be set in 
the stocks, and actually saw the sentence carried into 
immediate execution. 


The haughty Chancellor, it is alleged, did not 
in after times forget the indignity offered to the 
roistering priest; who soon afterwards left his 
rural parish, and, in the natural course of events, 
from being domestic chaplain to Sir John Nanfant, 
Treasurer of Calais, obtained a similar appoint- 
ment with Henry VII. He was now become a wiser 
and graver, if not a better man ; and the path to 
high fortune was open before one, in all respects 
qualified to succeed in the race of worldly ambi- 
tion. 


He had now occasion to be in the presence of the 
King daily, celebrating mass before him in his private 
closet ; and he afterwards gave attendance upon the 
courtiers who he thought bore most rule in the Coun- 
cil, and were highest in favour. They soon perceived 
his merit, and were disposed to avail themselves of 
his services. He is said now to have displayed that 
“natural dignity of manner or aspect which no art 
can imitate, and which no rule or method of practice 
will ever be able to form.” He was eminently favoured 
by nature in dignity of person, and winning expres- 
sion of countenance. According to Cavendish,* he was 
celebrated for “a special gift of natural eloquence, 
with a filed tongue to pronounce the same, so that 
he was able to persuade and allure all men to his 
purpose ;” or, in the words of Shakspere, he was 
“exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading.” He 
had, besides, a quick and correct perception of charac- 
ter, and of the secret springs of action, and s singular 
power of shaping his conduct and conversation accor- 
ding to circumstances. 


The manner in which Wolsey recommended 
himself to the favour of Henry VIL. is well known. 


~~ * Cavendish the Secretary and Biographer of Wolsey. 
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He was not only an able and skilful negotiator of 
delicate affairs, but a servant whose zeal kindled 
to the enthusiastic devotion which made him anti- 
cipate modern railroad speed in promoting the 
elderly king’s wishes for an immediate union 
with Margaret, Duchess-dowager of Savoy. This 
marriage the death of Henry prevented; but not 
before Wolsey’s zeal had been rewarded by him 
with the rich deanery of Lincoln. The rising 
favourite made a still more rapid progress in the 
good graces of the young king, Henry VIII. 


Wolsey at once conformed to the tastes of the youth- 
ful Sovereign, and won his heart. He jested, he rallied, 
he sang, he danced, he caroused with the King and his 
gay companions, and in a very short time, by his extra- 
ordinary address, he not only supplanted Surrey in the 
royal favour, but also Fox his patron. He was sworn a 
Privy Councillor, and appointed King’s Almoner ; an 
office which kept him in constant attendance on the 
person of the Monarch in his hours of relaxation, and 
thereby enabled him to acquire over the mind of Henry 
an ascendency which was imputed to the practice of the 
magical art. It is said, however, that although Wolsey, 
for the purposes of ambition, countenanced irregularities 
at Court unsuitable to the presence of a priest, he was 
careful, when any proper opportunity offered, to give 
good advice to the King, as well in respect to his per- 
sonal as his political conduct, and highly tending on 
both accounts to his advantage and improvement. He 
would instil into his mind a lesson on the art of govern- 
ment over a game at primero, and after a roistering 
party with him at night, he would hold with him in 
the morning a disputation on a question out of Thomas 
Aquinas. As yet without any higher appointment about 
the Court than that of Almoner, he soon made himself 
Prime Minister, and exercised supreme power in the 
state. 


The splendid steps in Wolsey’s future career may 
be briefly passed. As Commissary-General to the 
Army in France, he amassed immense wealth, which 
he employed in no sordid way ; while the succes- 
sive appointments of Bishop of Tournay, and of 
Lincoln, Archbishop of York, and Cardinal Legate 
d latere, rapidly increased his fortune and power. 
He was, indeed, the wealthiest pluralist ever known 
in England, enjoying, along with his archiepiscopal 
dignity, the revenues of some of the richest sees in 
the kingdom. The Great Seal yet remained to be 
grasped, and the aged Warham was supplanted ; for 
though doubts upon this subject have been raised, 
Lord Campbell comes, we think, to the true con- 
clusion, when he states, — 

The parade which he immediately made of the trap- 
pings of the office of Chancellor, and the manner in 
which he devoted himself to the discharge of its duties, 
showed that he had clutched it as eagerly, and that he 


enjoyed it as intensely, as any preferment ever bestowed 
uponhim, . , ° ‘ ° ° ° ; 
Wolsey was now in the zenith of his greatness. At 
this period, the Crown was absolute in England, and he 
alone wielded all its power. He was in consequence 
courted with the greatest obsequiousness by Francis I. 
and Charles V. the rival monarchs, who were contending 
for superiority on the continent of Europe, and who felt 
that the result of the struggle depended to a consider- 
able degree on his friendship, . . , lane 
Money coined with the Cardinal’s hat upon it was now 


current without objection, though made the ground of 


one of the charges against him on his fall. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford is supposed to have exceeded all the rest 
of the nation in servility towards him, and to have 
almost committed treason, by styling him in their 
addresses, “ Your Majesty.” 


No head of an ambitious and restless man 
long have stood the homage and adulation heaped 
upon the Cardinal. He became intoxicated wit, 
the fumes of the incense burned to him by crown 
heads, princesses of the blood, and servile noble 
and churchmen. The splendour of his mode 
living throws the greatest magnificence of the 
nobility of modern times completely into the shade, 
It even eclipsed that of his luxurious master, 


His manner of living now eclipsed the splendour of 
the King’s court. His household consisted of ej 
hundred persons, comprehending one Earl (the Earl of 
Derby,) nine barons, and many knights and squires of 
great figure and worship. He had a high-chamberlaig, 
a vice-chamberlain, a treasurer, a controller, and other 
officers corresponding to those of royalty, bearing white 
He had in his hall-kitchen two master cooks, 
with many assistants; and in his private kitchen a maste 
cook, who went daily in damask, satin, or velvet, withs 
chain of gold about his neck. 
we were to enumerate all the yeomen, grooms, pages, 
and purveyors that he had in his larder, scalding-hous, 
scullery, buttery, pantry, ewery, cellar, chaundery, 
wafery, wardrobe, laundry, bakehouse, wood-yard, 
garner, garden, stable, and almoserie, with the yeomas 
of his barge, yeoman of his chariot, his master of the 
horse, saddler, farrier, and muleteer. 
two secretaries, and two clerks of his signet, and fow 
councillors learned in the laws of the realm.” 
he was Chancellor, he was constantly attended by all 
the officers of the Court, and by four footmen appareled 
Three great tables were 
daily laid in his hall for this numerous retinue. Many 
of the nobility placed their children in his family, and 
for the purpose of winning his favour, allowed them te 
act as his servants, although they had a separate table, 
called “ the mess of lords,’ and had numerous menial 
to attend them. 

“ When it pleased the King’s majesty, for his reeres 
tion, to repair unto the Cardinal’s house, such pleasures 
were then devised for the King’s comfort and console 
tion as might be invented or by man’s wit imagined. 
The banquets were set forth with masks and mummeries, 
in so gorgeous a sort and costly manner, that it was 4 
heaven to behold. There wanted no dames or damsels 
meet or apt to dance with the maskers, or to garnish the 
place for the time with other goodly disports. There 
was there all kind of music and harmony set forth, with 
excellent voices, both of men and children.” 

We have likewise very picturesque descriptions of his 
march to the Court at Greenwich on Sundays, — riding 
through Thames Street on his mule, with his cross 
his pillars, his hat, and the Great Seal, till he came # 
Billingsgate, where he took his barge,— and of the 
gorgeous celebration of mass in his chapel, where he was 
attended by Bishops and Abbots. 
haughtiness, that he made Dukes and Earls to serv 
him with wine, and to hold the basin and lavatories. 

But for our purpose the most interestin 
exhibited was his procession from York 
Court of Chancery in Westminster Hall. [We omit the 
description of the dresses and properties.] There 7% 
borne before him — first, the Great Seal of England, aad 
then his Cardinal’s hat, by a nobleman or some 
gentleman, right solemnly, bare-headed. And as 5008 
as he was entered into his chamber of presence, wher® 
there was attending his coming to await upon him # 
Westminster Hall, as well noblemen and other worthy 
gentlemen, as noblemen and gentlemen 
family ; thus passing forth with two great crosses 
silver borne before him ; with also two great pillars 
silver, and his pursuivant at arms with a great 
silver gilt. Then his gentlemen ushers cried, and 
“On! my Lords and Masters, on before ; make w8y 
my Lord’s Grace.” Thus passed he down from 
chamber to the Hall; and when he came to 
door, there was attendant for him his mule, 
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in crimson velvet and gilt stirrups. When | by granting Henry his divorce, and conferring new hon- 


he was mounted, with his cross-bearers and pillar- 
bearers, also upon great horses trapped with fine scarlet. 
Then marched he forward. 

The Cardinal’s procession from York House to 
the Court of Chancery, is described as “ an inte- 
resting pageant.” There was certainly mummery 
enough about it, nay an imposing grandeur, bor- 
rowed from the character and bearing of the per- 
gnage who played the principal role. Yet how 
meanly, to the reflective minds of modern men, 
does it contrast with the simple dignity with which 
Sir Thomas More filled the same post! Even then 
the pantomimic pomp of the Lord Chancellor called 


forth gibes and ridicule. 


It was a common saying, that “ the two crosses showed 
that the Cardinal had twice as many sins to repent of 
ss anyother prelate.” The pulpit likewise occasionally 
resounded with invectives against him. Doctor Barnes, 
afterwards burnt for heresy, having showed his indepen- 
dent spirit by inveighing against the pomp and luxury 
of the Cardinal, was summoned before him, and received 
this admonition: * What, Master Doctor ! had you not 
a sufficient scope in the Scriptures to teach the people 
bat yon; but that my golden shoes, my poll-axes, my 
pillars, my golden cushions, and my crosses did so far 
offend you, that you must make us ridiculum caput 
amongst the people? We were jollily that day laughed 
to scorn. Verily, it was a sermon more fitter to be 
preached on a stage than in a pulpit.” Barnes answer- 
ed, that he had spoken nothing but the truth out of the 
Scriptures, according to his conscience, and was for that 
time discharged. With the exception of his prosecution 
of Buckingham, Wolsey showed no inclination to blood 
or cruelty. 

In estimating Wolsey’s capacity as a judge, 
Lord Campbell, himself a thorough lawyer, is 
naturally rather surprised how he got through 
business, without exposing himself to ridicule for 
ignorance of law. Yet, in spite of professional dis- 
qualification, Wolsey was not only a popular and a 
pure judge, but he introduced many improvements 
into the administration of justice. 

Notwithstanding his leaning towards Wolsey, 
Lord Campbell pronounces him solely chargeable 
with the judicial murder of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; an act which may be said to have remotely 
laid the foundation of his own misfortunes. His 
bold attempt, incited by his royal master, in the 
plenitude of power, to levy money without the 
consent of Parliament, also contributed to his ruin ; 
though its immediate and main cause was his 
coldness, if not opposition, to the King’s passionate 
wish to divorce Queen Catherine, that he might 
sratify his inflamed desires by marrying Anne 
Holeyn, A momentous event at this time is thus 
noticed :— 

In the beginning of the following year, when Wolsey 
tad been in daily danger of disgrace, he was very near 

the grand object of his ambition, the triple 

‘rown. Clement VII. had a dangerous fit of illness, and 
for some time his recovery was despaired of. Historians 
W_nBteed that if he had actually died at this juncture, 
olsey, in all probability, would have been his succes- 
‘T. . . . . . This event would have had a most 
powerful influence on the fate of the Western Church, 
‘nd might have entirely changed the history of our 
“wuntry, Wolsey,a much abler and more enlightened 
—w than Clement, would probably have stopped the 
‘eformation, or given it a new direction ; and he cer- 
‘ainly would have kept England true to the Papal see, 
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ours upon him as Defender of the Faith. But Clement 
rose, as it were by miracle, from the grave, Wolsey was 
disgraced, and England became Protestant. 

Previous to the King’s passion for Anne Boleyn, 
Wolsey, who had become hateful to every class of 
the people, save servile and expectant courtiers and 
churchmen, was somewhat shaken in the King’s 
favour. Baffled by the Parliament in one instance, 
he made a second attempt to levy a tax of a sixth of 
every man’s property, for the King’s use, and 
began with the citizens of London; haughtily 
warning them to obedience, lest “ it might fortune 
to cost some of them their heads.” Now, says 
Lord Campbell,— 

The rich and poor agreed in cursing the Cardinal as 
the subverter of their laws and liberties ; and said, “if 
men shall give their goods by a commission, then it 
would be worse than the taxes of France, and England 
would be bond, and not free.” Happily the commis- 
sioners met with forcible resistance in several counties ; 
and such a menacing spirit was generally displayed, 
that the proud spirit of Wolsey quailed under it, and 
he was obliged not only to pardon all concerned in these 
tumults, but, on some frivolous pretext, to recede alto- 
gether from the illegal exaction. This was a great 
crisis in our constitution ; for if Wolsey could have pro- 
cured the submission of the nation to the yoke he at- 
tempted to impose, there would have been an end of 
parliaments for all ordinary purposes, although, like the 
States-General of France, they might still have been 
convoked to ratify certain acts of state originating with 
the executive government. But the courage and love 
of freedom natural to the English Commons, speaking 
in the hoarse voice of tumult, and resorting to the 
pie A a of insurrection, preserved us in so great a 

eril. 
: Various attempts were made to open the eyes of the 
king to the misconduct of the minister, — and even the 
stage was resorted to for this purpose. 

The Masque is described at length ; and whether 
meant at him or not,,“ The plaie” says Hollinshed, 
* sore displeased the Chancellor,” a “guilty con- 
science” leading him to apply the moral to him- 
self. But his embassies, his entertainments, and 
pageants, continued to be as splendid as ever ; for 
the “cunning chastity” of the ambitious maid of 
honour, and her vacillating opposition to the royal 
desires, though they had shaken, had not yet quite 
subverted his power. 

The Cardinal had by this time become the 
object of Anne Boleyn’s hatred, as an imagined 
obstacle in her path ; and, while the tedious suit for 
the divorce was proceeding, she and her kinsmen 
lost no opportunity of undermining Wolsey with 
her royal lover, as soon as this policy had be- 
come safe, There was “a Night Crow,” as Wolsey 
had termed Anne, “ which possessed the royal ear, 
and misrepresented the most harmless of his 
actions.” Anne Boleyn is no favourite with Lord 
Campbell, though he does her justice, She is one 
of those personages that, in the eyes of posterity, 
would be contemptible or hateful, if the monstrous 
and remorseless cruelty of which she became the 
victim, did not soften the judgment of her cha- 
racter, which no extenuating circumstance can 
wholly blind. 

The account of Wolsey’s downfal, is written by 
Lord Campbell in a style which deeply interests 
the feelings, even with the full remembrance of 


























































































Shakspere’s witchery. We can give but one im- 
perfect extract. The divorce suit had, by the de- 
cision of Campeggio, the Pope’s Commissioner, 
been appealed to Rome, to the infinite indignation 
of the King, who, sitting apart in a lofty room, 
anxiously watched the proceedings of the Court. 
We mention this to introduce the following trait 
of Wolsey, and a fragment of the narrative of his 
disgrace. When the King overheard the decision, 
he despatched the Duke of Suffolk, who— 


In a loud and angry tone, spoke these words: “ It 
was never merry in England whilst we had Cardinals 
among us.” Although Wolsey privately regretted the 
delay, his spirit would not brook this insult to his order. 
Rising with apparent coolness, he said, “ Sir, of all men 
living, you have least reason to dispraise Cardinals ; for 
if I a poor Cardinal had not been, you would not at this 
present have had a head upon your shoulders wherewith 
to make such a brag in disrepute of us who have meant 
you no harm, and have given you no cause of offence.” 

The King now made a progress in the midland coun- 
ties with Anne, who was using all her arts, under the 
guidance of her uncle, her father, and other courtiers, to 
bring about Wolsey’s disgrace. There was much appre- 
hension of his influence over the King, if they should 
meet, and the policy adopted was to keep them apart 
as much as possible. 

The Court was fixed for some weeks at Grafton, in 
Northamptonshire. Wolsey stationed himself at the 
Moore, a country house a few miles distant ; but he 
was never invited to Court. On matters of state his 
opinion was seldom asked, and then only by a special 
messenger. His ruin was seen to be at hand ; wagers 
were laid that the King would never again speak to 
him ; and his opponents openly threatened “to humble 
the pride of all churchmen, and to ease them of that 
load of wealth which encumbered the successors of the 
apostles.” 


Wolsey rested his hopes upon a personal inter- 
view with the King, and obtained one. This gleam 
of favour was almost the last ever shown him by 
the capricious tyrant. The “ night crow,” on that 
same evening, whispered away the grace and hopes 
of the morning. 


He had received the promise of another andience 





next day; but that same night a solemn engagement | 


was extorted from the King, by Anne, that he never 
again would admit the Cardinal into his presence. 
Wolsey had a lodging provided for him that night by 
his own servants at Euston. When he returned in the 
morning, he found that the King had rode out with the 
Lady Anne, to hunt in Hartwell Park, where she had 
made provision for the King’s dinner, lest he should 


return before the Cardinal was gone. They never met | 


more. 
When the Chancellor found that he was finally cast 


management of other favourites, and that he must soon | Lord Herbert affirms, 


bid adieu to all his greatness, for a time he lost all 
fortitude ;—“ he wept like a woman and wailed like a 


child.” On his return to London, however, his spirits | 


pending blow. 

On the first day of Michaelmas term, Wolsey 
appeared for the last time in Westminster Hall, to 
which he had gone in his accustomed state. 


It was remarked that in the procession, and while 
sitting in the Court of Chancery, his manner was digni- 
fied and collected, although he, and all who beheld him, 
knew that he had touched the highest point of all his 
greatness, and from the full meridian of his glory he 
hastened to his setting. This was his last appearance 
in public as Chancellor. 

That same evening he received a private intimation 





| fied by finding that the articles were subscribed by the 


_by him to the King. 





grace. 


that the King had openly announced his immediate gi, 
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Wolsey was immediately deprived of all hj, 
offices. Premunire informations were filed againg 
him ; he pleaded guilty, threw himself upon th. 
royal clemency, and sought to conciliate hj, 
tyrant, by the voluntary surrender of his palaces, 
rich furniture, and plate, and his princely residenee 
of York Place, which, under the changed name of 
Whitehall, afterwards became the city palace of 
long succession of English kings. One gift deserves 


especial record. 


In the depth and agony of his 


disgrace, Sir Henry Norris, a young knight, after. 


wards executed as one of the lovers of Anne - 


Boleyn, secretly brought him a cheering message 
from Henry, who had capricious fits of relenting, 
Norris met the Cardinal by chance at Putney, and 
delivered into his hands a ring, the secret token of 


the King’s confidence. 


Wolsey was so transported with joy at this gleam of 
returning good fortune, that he instantly dismounted, 
knelt in the mud, and returned thanks to God his 
Maker, and to the King his sovereign Lord and Master, 
who had sent him such comfort. He added, “ Gentle 
Norris, if I were lord of a realm, the one half thereof 
were an insufficient recompense for your pains and good 


comfortable news. 


But, good, good Master Norris, 


consider with me that I have nothing left me but my 


clothes on my back. 


Therefore [I desire you to take 


this small reward at my hands.” He then gave hima 
gold chain, with a cross of gold enclosing a piece of the 
veritable wood of the true cross, which he continually 
wore round his neck, next his skin. 

When Norris was gone a little way he called him 
back, saying, “Iam sorry that I have no condig 
token to send to the King ; but if you would present the 
King with this poor fool, I trust his Highness would 
accept him well ; for surely, for a nobleman’s pleasure, 
he is worth a thousand pounds.” This fool, whos 
name was “ Patch,” was so much attached to his master, 
that it required six tall yeomen to force him to accom 
pany Norris to Windsor, although he knew that he was 
to be transferred from disgrace and want, to royalty an 
| splendour. 
received him most gladly. 

Wolsey, on his arrival at Esher, found the hous 
without beds, sheets, tablecloths, cups, or dishes, —whieb 
-he was obliged to borrow in the neighbourhood ; bel 
here he remained, with a numerous train of attendants, 
till the commencement of the following year. 

The affirmation of Erasmus, that no humana 
being regretted Wolsey’s fall, is too strong. He 
was loved, at all events, by his poor fool, and 
by his secretary, Cavendish ; and certainly to som 
extent by the faithful and courageous Thomas 
off by his master, who was now under the entire | Cromwell, however faulty he afterwards became 


It is a pleasure to be told, that the King 


and Lord Campbell appea® 


to adopt, the opinion— 


That no man ever fell from so high a station who had 
rallied, and he resolved with decency to meet the im- | so few real crimes objected to him ; and we are 


virtuous Sir Thomas More, as Chancellor, and p 


In those rariorum foot-notes, which, as we hav¥® 
already said, give additional value and great inte 
rest to Lord Campbell’s narrative, there is * 
touching quotation from Cavendish’s descripti? 
of the affection and fidelity of Wolsey’s attendants 
when his disgrace was complete, his fortane 


hopeless, 


He was unable to pay or to support his dependest 
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“11 adhered to him, and he begged them to pro- 
wires a new master till fortune should prove 
prea auspicious. Tears were copiously shed on both 
sides, and most of those he addressed refused to leave 
és kind a master” in his adversity. A subscription 

the chaplains and others of most substance, 
whom he had promoted, provided a fund from which 
the most urgent necessities of the establishment were 
supplied. . - - Cavendish’s picture of this scene 
is very touching. “ Afterwards my Lord commanded me 
to call all his gentlemen and yeomen up into the great 
chamber, commanding all the gentlemen to stand on the 
right hand, and the yeomen on the left ; at last my 
Lord came out in his rochet upon a violet gown, like a 
bishop, who went, with his chaplains, to the upper end 
of the chamber, where was a great window. 
ing his goodly number of servants he could not speak 


to them until the tears ran down his cheeks ; which, be- 


ing perceived of his servants, caused fountains of tears 


to gush out of their sorrowful eyes, in such sort as | 


would make any heart to relent.” 


The King having shown some relenting towards | 
the fallen favourite, during a severe illness with | 


which Wolsey was seized, it was deemed expedient, 
by his enemies, to have him removed to a safe 
distance from the Court ; and he was, accordingly, 
sent to his see of York, in a sort of honourable 
exile. It is amusing, says Lord Campbell, 


to observe that this journey, which may now be per- 
formed in a few hours, was then considered as formid- 
able as if it had been to a distant foreign land. Some 
of Wolsey’s servants, though much attached to him, 
“of their own mind desired him of his favour to tarry 
still here in the south, being very loth to abandon ** 
native country, their parents, wives, and children.” 
Wolsey, notwithstanding his reduced fortune, had 
still a train of a hundred and sixty persons, and twelve 
earts to carry his baggage. He made short stages, 


sleeping at different religious houses, where he was | 


hospitably entertained. On Maunday Thursday, being 
at the abbey of Peterborough, he washed, wiped, and 
kissed the feet of fifty-nine beggars, on whom he bestow- 
ed liberal alms. Having paid a visit to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, a wealthy knight of that country, he spent 
the summer and autumn at Southwell, Scroby, and Ca- 
wood Castle, near York,—acquiring immense popularity 
by his condescension, his kindness, his hospitality, and 
his piety. “ He set an example to all church dignitaries, 
a right good example how they might win men’s hearts.” 
Un Sundays and holidays he rode to some country 
church, celebrated mass himself, ordered one of his chap- 
lains to preach to the people, and distributed alms to 
the poor. He spent much of his time in adjusting dif- 
ferences in families and between neighbours. His table, 
plentifully but not extravagantly supplied, was open to 
all the gentry of the country, and he gave employment 
to hundreds of workmen in repairing the houses and 
churches belonging to his see. 

Wolsey had appointed his installation, as Archbishop, 
to take place in York Minster, on the 7th of November, 
and preparations were made to perform the ceremony 
with great pomp and magnificence. Presents of game 
and other provisions poured in from all quarters, for the 
*ntertainment he was that day to give; and on the 
‘sorrow he had agreed to dine with the Lord Mayor of 
York, when the greatest efforts were to be made to do 
him honour. But before the time arrived he was a 
prisoner on a charge of high treason, and he had sus- 
‘ained a mental shock which soon brought him to his 
grave, 

_Henry, who had recommended to the northern nobi- 
lity to be courteous to Wolsey, was not a little startled 
when he heard of the following which the Cardinal now 
had, independently of the royal favour. The courtiers 
Were still more astounded, and the “ night crow,” as he 
*tyled Anne Boleyn, uttered notes of fear. The divorce 
“uit was still dragging on, and there seemed no chance 

ribging it to a favourable conclusion without a rup 
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ture with the Court of Rome, which Wolsey might very 
seriously have impeded. 

On Friday, the 4th of November, about noon, when 
the Cardinal was sitting at dinner, in his hall, with his 
officers, suddenly entered the Earl of Northumberland, 
who had been his page, and whom he had divorced from 
Anne Boleyn. Wolsey apologized to him that dinner 
was nearly over, and seeing him attended by the old 
servants of the family, said :—“ Ah, my Lord, I perceive 
well that you have observed my old precepts and instrue- 
tions which I gave you when you were abiding with me 
in your youth,— to cherish your father’s old servants, 
whereof I see here present with you a great number. 





Behold- | 


They will live and die with you, and be true and faith- 
ful servants to you, and glad to see you prosper in 
"Se the which I beseech God to send you with long 
| ire. 

| With regret and grumbling, the Ear], that same 
evening, executed this commission, and arrested 
the Cardinal for high treason ; but on what par- 
ticular charge is not known ; as death opportunely 
| stepped in to save Henry from another crime, 
under the sanction or mockery of law, being added 
to the catalogue of his atrocities. Wolsey was 
wholly overcome by this fresh blow; though his 
regret was more for his attendants, for those who 
had abandoned all to follow him to his place of 
banishment, than for himself. He wept bitterly, 
but soon summoned fortitude to appear in the hall, 
“ where,” says Cavendish, “there was not a dry 
eye among all the gentlemen sitting at table with 
him.” 

.u.e popular tide had now turned in the Cardi- 
nal’s favour ; and, on his way from Yorkshire to 
London, as a prisoner, he was met by thousands of 
| the country people, calling aloud— 








| “God save your Grace, God save your Grace! The 
| foul evil take all them that have thus taken you from 
us! We pray God that a very vengeance may light 
| upon them.” 
They afterwards obliged him to travel in the night 
time, to escape public notice. He expressed great 
regret for the loss of a sealed parcel he had left behind 
_him at Cawood. This being sent for was found to con- 
tain hair shirts, one of which he now always wore next 
| his skin. 
| The first night he was lodged in the abbey at Ponte- 
fract. In journeying thither, he expressed great appre- 

| hension lest his destination should be Pontefract Castle, 
where so many had suffered violently ; and he said, 
“ Shall I go to the Castle and die like a beast!” 


He must, at this fatal place, probably, have 
dreaded assassination. 

Various superstitious facts, or fables, or a mix- 
| ture of both, are related of Wolsey’s last days. 
| He was seized, on the journey, with dysentery, and 
_ was hardly able to sit on his mule. 


When his servants saw him in such a lamentable 
| plight, they expressed their pity for him with weeping 
eyes; but he took them by the hand, as he rode, and 
kindly conversed with them. In the ev of the 
third day, after dark, he arrived, with difficulty, at the 
Abbey of Leicester. The Abbot and Monks met him at 
the gates, with many torches. As he entered he said, 
“Father Abbot, 1 am come to lay my bones among 
ou.” 

, He was immediately carried to his chamber, and put 
into a bed, from which he never rose. This was on 
Saturday night, and on Monday he foretold to his ser- 
vants, “that by eight of the clock neat morning they 
should lose their master, as the time drew near that he 
must depart out of this world.” 

Next morning, about seven, when he had confessed to 
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a priest, Kingston asked him how he did. “ Sir,” 
quoth he, “I tarry but the will and pleasure of God, to 
render my simple soul unto his divine hands. If 1 had 
served God as diligently as I have done the King, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs. How- 
beit, this is the just reward that I must receive for my 
worldly diligence and pains that I have had to do him 
service ; only to satisfy his main pleasure, not regarding 
my godly duty.” 

In summing up the character of Wolsey, and 
animadverting upon his conduct as a judge, Lord 
Campbell does not allow his readers to forget, that 
he is himself a well-trained lawyer, and that 
Wolsey was none, and yet regularly sat in the 
Court of Chancery, and decided cases with “a very 
high hand,” without deigning to consult the com- 
mon-law judges, or at all caring about precedents, 
or statute or common-law. He, of his sole autho- 
rity, instituted three auxiliary courts, for the better 
despatch of business; and, if the common-law 
lawyers sneered at the professional ignorance of 
the Chancellor, he retorted on them the weightier 
charge of ignorance of civil law, and of the prin- 
ciples of general jurisprudence :— 

And he has been described as often interrupting their 
pleadings, and bitterly animadverting on their narrow 
notions and limited arguments. To remedy an evil 
which troubled the stream of justice at the fountain- 
head, he, with his usual magnificence of conception, pro- 
jected an institution, to be founded in London, for the 
systematic study of all branches of the law. 


Such a critic as Jeremy Bentham would probably 
have considered the Cardinal a better administra- 
tor of justice, a sounder judge, than all his court 
put together. 

It was a very trifle, in those times, that a priest, 
vowed to celibacy, should have oné or more mis- 
tresses, and families of children. The Cardinal 
was no exception to a common rule; and it is 
more remarkable, that even his enemies could 
make no charge of corruption, as a judge, against 
him ; nor is it mean praise when his biographer, 
notwithstanding his professional bias, is constrain- 
ed to say — 

He is celebrated for the vigour with which he repress- 
ed perjury and chicanery in his Court, and he certainly 


enjoyed the reputation of having conducted himself as | 


Chancellor with fidelity and ability. ‘ ° 

In judging him, we must remember his deep contrition 
for his backslidings ; and the memorable lesson which 
he taught with his dying breath, that, to ensure true 
comfort and happiness, a man must addict himself to the 
service of God, instead of being misled by the lures of 
pleasure and ambition. 

The subsequent part of Henry’s reign is the best 


panegyric on Wolsey ; for, during twenty-nine years, he | 


had kept free from the stain of blood or violence the 
Sovereign, who now, following the natural bent of his 
character, cut off the heads of his wives and his most 
virtuous ministers, and proved himself the most arbitary 
tyrant that ever disgraced the throne of England. 


SIR THOMAS MORE, 


The life of Lord Chancellor More, which follows 
that of Wolsey, forms a delightful piece of English 
biography. It is written, throughout, with a 
genial appreciation of all that was admirable and 
loveable in a great man: most “ interesting in his 
life and in his death.” The father of Sir Thomas 
More was a judge of the King’s Bench ; and Lord 
Campbell, who sometimes displays a little very 
natural professional pride, remarks of More,— 
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The future Chancellor sprung from that rank of jy, 
which is most favourable to mental cultivation, ani 
which has produced the greatest number of eming, 
men in England ; for, while we have instances of g; 
individuals overcoming the disadvantages of high big 
and affluence as well as of obscurity and poverty, 
Cecils and Walpoles, our Bacons and Mores, have Mostly 
had good education and breeding under a father’s cay, 
—with habits of frugality, and the necessity for industry, 
energy, and perseverance to gain distinction in ¢, 
world. 

More very early displayed quick and lively 
parts, and natural humour—genuine English 
humour—and also those solid talents which ensyy 
success in life. From the household of Cardin) 
Morton, whose merry page he had been, he wen, 
to Oxford; and, besides great classical attain. 
ments and proficiency in all the usual studies stil] 
pursued in that university, Lord Campbell justly 
assigns to him the high honour of being the “earlies 
distinguished orator, and the earliest elegant pros 
writer, using the English language.” His desti- 
nation was the law; the study of which, if we 
may trust Lord Campbell, was then a much mor 
serious matter than in our times, when a sufi- 
cient knowledge 
of jurisprudence is supposed to be gained by eating a 
certain number of dinners in the hall of one of the Ins 
of Court, whereby men are often called to the bar wholly 
ignorant of their profession; and, being pushed on by 
favour or accident, or native vigour of mind, they ar 
sometimes placed in high judicial situations, having ne 
acquaintance with law beyond what they may have pick- 
ed up as practitioners at the bar. Then the Inns o 
Court and Chancery presented the discipline of a well- 
constituted University ; and, through Professors, under 
the name of “ Readers,” and exercises, under the name 
of “ mootings,” law was systematically taught, and ef- 
cient tests of proficiency were applied, before the degree 


of barrister was conferred, entitling the aspirant 
practise as an advocate. 


While still very young, More gave lectures @ 
law, and with great applause; and his lecture 
room probably becoming too small for his audienet, 
he shifted the scene to the church of St. Lawrences, 
in Old Jewry ; where, however, his prelection 
were on moral philosophy and history. He was 
|in short, a “ fashionable” lecturer, run after by 
the great, the noble, and the learned, as Coleridge 
| or Sir Humphrey Davy was in our own “ highly 

civilized” age. At all periods of his career 
| there was a slight taint of fanaticism in the cht 
| racter of More, though controlled by strong 
sense, and neutralized by singular sweetness of 
disposition. After being called to the bar, he wa 
seized with one of those fanatical fits which hav 
of late, broken out in several young English gentle 
men of Oxford; though few of them have ye 
gone quite so far as More, who wished, for ever, 
renounce the pomp and vanities of the world, amd 
to bury himself in a monastery. 

He was so transported with the glory of St. Augusti®® 
and so enraptured with the pleasures of piety, and # 
touched with the peace, regularity, and freedom fro® 
care of a monastic life, that he resolved to enter the 
order of St. Francis. But before taking the irrevocable 
vow of celibacy, shaving his crown, putting on ad 
serge garment fastened by a twisted rope, and . 
barefoot in quest of alms, he pradently made an expe™ 


ment how strict monastic discipline would permanestly 
uit him. * He began to wear a sharp shirt of bait 
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next his He added also to his austerity a whip 
every Friday and high fasting days, thinking that such 
alms that he could bestow upon him- 
self. He used also much fasting and watching, lying 
often upon the bare ground or upon some bench, 
laying a log under his head, allotting himself but four 
five hours in a night, at the most, for his sleep ; imagin- 
ing, with the holy saints of Christ’s church, that his body 
was to be used as an ass, with strokes and hard fare, 
lest provender might pride it, and so bring his soul, 
like a headstrong jade, to the bottomless pit of hell.” 

All this, and much more, was done by the de- 
yotee ; and yet the future Chancellor came to dis- 
cover, that he had no true vocation ; so he returned 
to his secular profession, in which he made rapid 

; married most happily; and, having 
been born in Milk Street, Cheapside, settled with 
his wife in Bucklersbury ; respectable, if not 
fashionable quarters, in those days, — where, 
says his biographer, 

He applied himself, with unremitting assiduity, to the 
business of his profession; being stimulated, and cheer- 
ed, and comforted, and rewarded by her smiles. When 
he was Lord High Chancellor, he must have looked 
back with a sigh to this portion of his career. He rose 
very rapidly at the bar, and was particularly famous 
for his skill in international law. 

He was made Under-sheriff of London, and be- 
came a popular member of the House of Commons ; 
where he was, on some trying occasions, what we 
should now term “leader of the Opposition ;” and 
in this capacity offended Henry VII., who punished 
him by imprisoning and fining his father. In the 
succeeding reign, his reputation as a lawyer rose 
so high, and he had acquitted himself so well as 
counsel for the Pope, in a trial at which the young 
and then popular King was present, that Henry 
resolved to have so able a man in his service ; and 
More, in an evil hour, was knighted, appointed 
the Master of Requests, and sworn of the privy 
council. We must here indulge in a quotation. 
The “ Lives” before us fulfil the true and high- 
est purpose of biography, in being as much domestic 

ries as records of the deeds of public func- 
tionaries. 

He now removed from Bucklersbury, and took up his 
residence at Chelsea, in what might then be considered 
4country-house, which he built for himself, and where 
he amused himself with an extensive garden and 9 farm. 
To his inexpressible grief, he had lost his first wife after 
she had brought him four children ; and he had entered 
intoa second matrimonial union, not of sentiment, but 
convenience, with Mrs. Alice Middleton, a widow lady, 

of good years, and ofno good favour or complexion.” 
She was seven years older than himself, and it is to be 
feared not always of the sweetest disposition. “ This he 
did because she might have care of his children ; and 
she proved a kind step-mother to them.” Erasmus, who 
was often an inmate in the family, speaks of her as a 
keen and watchful manager, with whom More lived on 
terms of as much respect and kindness gs if she had 
been fair and young. “No husband ever gained so much 

ence from a wife by authority and severity, as More 
by gentleness and pleasantry. Though verging on old 
age, and not of a yielding temper, he pre on her 
to take lessons on the lute, the cithara, the viol, the 
monochord,and the flute, which she daily practised to him.” 

Yet from some of their conjugal a recorded 
by members of the family, we are made to doubt, whether 
the sweetness of their intercourse was not occasionally 
flavoured with a little acid. He would say to her, “that 

was penny-wise and pound-foolish, saving a candle’s 
end and spoiling a velvet gown.” She rated him for not 
y ambitious ; and, because he had no 
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mind to set himself forward in the world, saying to him, 
“Tillie vallie! Tillie vallie! Will you sit and make 
goslings in the ashes: my mother hath often said anto 
me, it is better to rule than to be ruled.” —“ Now, in 
truth,” answered he, “ that is truly said, good wife ; for 
I never found you yet willing to be ruled.” 

He had soon a very numerous household ; for, his 
daughters marrying, they and their husbands and their 
children all resided under his roof, and constituted one 
affectionate family; which he governed with such 
gentleness and discretion, that it was without broils or 
jealousies. 

The course of his domestic life is minutely described 
by eye-witnesses. “ His custom was daily (besides his 
private prayers with his children) to say the seven 
psalms, the litany, and the suffrages following ; so was 
his guise with his wife and children and household, 
nightly, before he went to bed ; to go to his chapel, and 
there on his knees, ordinarily to say certain psalms and 
collects with them.” Says Erasmus, “You might 
imagine yourself in the academy of Plato. . . . All 
its inhabitants, male or female, applied their leisure to 
liberal studies and profitable reading, although piety 
was their first care. No wrangling,no angry word was 
heard in it ; no one was idle; every one did his duty 
with alacrity, and with a temperate cheerfulness.” 

But the most charming picture of More as a private 
man is carelessly sketched by himself in a hurried Latin 
letter to Peter Giles, his friend at Antwerp, lamenting 
the little time he could devote to literary composition. 
“For while in pleading, in hearing, in deciding causes, 
or composing disputes as an arbitrator, in waiting on 
some men about business, and on others out of respect, 
the greatest part of the day is spent on other men’s 
affairs, the remainder of it must be given to my family 
at home ; so that I can reserve no part to myself, that 
is, to study. I must gossip with my wife and chat with 
my children, and find something to say to my servants ; 
for all these things I reckon a part of my business, 
unless I were to become a stranger in my own house. . 
2 His time was now more than ever broke 
in upon by visits from distinguished foreigners, who 
were eager to see him from his great reputation abroad, 
and whose opinion of him he still farther exalted by the 
charms of his manner and conversation. 

To his great grief he was often obliged to lodge in 
the palace ; and his favour with the King and the Court 
threatened utterly to interfere with all his domestic 
enjoyments, and to ruin his literary projects. 


Sir Thomas was constrained to feign dull, somb- 
thing very foreign to his nature, to escape the 
“labour dire, and weary wo,” of amusing the 
King. Affairs of diplomacy, on which the King 
or his old college friend, Wolsey, employed him, 
were equally disagreeable ; and we find him writ- 
ing to Erasmus from Calais, where he was long 
stationed : 


“TI approve — determination never to be engaged 
in the busy trifling of princes ; from which, as you love 
me, you must wish that I were extricated. You can- 
not imagine how painfully | feel myself plunged in 
them, for nothing can be more odious to me than this 
legation. I am here banished to a petty seaport, of 
which the air and the earth are equally disagreeable to 
me. Abhorrent as I am by nature from strife, even 


when it is profitable, as at home, you may judge how 
wearisome it is here, where it actually causes a loss to 
me.” 

More was shortly afterwards rewarded with the 
profitable office of Treasurer of the Exchequer, and 
made speaker of the House of Commons ; in which 
office, instead of proving subservient to the wishes 
of the King and the Cardinal, he made a noble 
stand for the privileges of the Commons, when 
exorbitant demands for money were made, and 
thus gave deep offence. The scene in which the 
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Cardinal appeared in the house, where the haughty | 


and powerful prelate was firmly confronted by the 
mildest but most courageous of men, is as memo- 
rable as that which preceded the rout of the Long 
Parliament, by Cromwell’s soldiers. 


When the session was closed, Wolsey, in his gallery 
at York Place, said to More, “1 wish to God you had 
been at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker.” 
“Your Grace not offended, so would I too, my Lord,” 
replied Sir Thomas, “for then should I have seen the 
place 1 long have desired to visit.” 

From this time Wolsey is said to have been 
jealous, or afraid of the man whose independence 
and firmness, while they made him popular among 
the people, also extorted the respect of the King. 
With Henry he continued in such high favour, 
that he sometimes inflicted unwelcome visits upon 
him at his pleasant house, at Chelsea. On such 
occasions, says Lord Campbell, — 

From a true sense of hospitality, More did his best to 


entertain his royal guest, and put forth all his powers of | 


pleasing. Roper particularly celebrates one of these 


visits, when the’ King was so much delighted with his | own, out of the way, proposed various embassies 


conversation that, after dinner, he walked with him in 
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the garden by the space of an hour, holding his arm | . -. 
“ : 7 : | to conduct important negotiations, than any other 


about his neck. As soon as his Majesty was gone, 
Roper congratulated his father-in-law on the distin- 
guished honour that had been paid to him ; saying, 
“how happy must he be with whom the King was so 
lovingly familiar, the like of which had never been seen 
before except once, when he walked arm in arm with 
Cardinal Wolsey.” “I thank our Lord,” quoth he, “I 
find his Grace my very good Lord indeed ; and I believe 
he doth as singularly favour me as any subject within 
this realm. 
no cause to be proud thereof ; for if my head would win 
him a castle in France, it should not fail to go.” This 
authentic anecdote shows, in a very striking manner, how 
More had early penetrated the intense selfishness, levity, 
heartlessness, and insensibility to remorse which consti- 
tuted the character of the King, while these bad quali- 
ties were yet disguised by a covering of affability, 
hilarity, and apparent good humour, and before they 
had shed the blood of a wife or a friend. The world 
could little anticipate that Henry would actually one 
day cut off More’s head, even without any such substan- 
tial advantage as the winning of a castle. For the pre- 
sent his Majesty delighted to honour him. 

More's “ European literary reputation” was 
now at its height. His “ Utopia,” his “ Epigrams,” 
and his “ Refutation of the Lutherans,” had now 
been published, and frequently reprinted in France 
and Germany. 

When the great question of the divorce, on which 
Henry had set his heart, was first discussed, More 
foresaw trouble ; and he tried to temporize, when 


individual that could have been selected. 








counsel he gave.” On the other hand, the Duke og 
Norfolk, the uncle of Anne Boleyn, the Earl of Wi. 
shire, her father, and Anne herself, who now se 
directed the King’s councils, had great hopes of bring; 
More into their designs as an active partisan, and jg. 
tended that he should be the successor to Wolsey, whom 
they doomed to destruction, if the divorce was pm 
speedily pronounced. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy [which More now was) 
was still very submissive to the Lord High Chancellor. 
but we have an account of a scene at the council-boay) 
about this time, which proves that there was “ no lore 
lost between them.” The Cardinal showed Sir Thomas 
the draught of a treaty with a foreign power, asking 
his opinion of it,and pressing him so heartily to say 
“ whether there were any thing therein to be misliked,” 








and pointed out some great faults committed in it, 
Whereupon the Cardinal, starting up in a rage, ex. 
claimed, —“ By the Mass, thou art the veriest fool of 
all the Council ;” at which Sir Thomas, smiling, said,— 
'“God be thanked ! the King our Master hath but one 
} fool in his council.” 


_ Wolsey, who always wished the man whos 
_ virtuous character was the silent reproach of his 


for him; yet More was probably better fitted 


When 
at Cambray, negotiating for a general peace 
between England, France, and the several states 
governed by Charles V., he became, as usual, 


-home-sick, though the highest success had at- 


Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have | 


his opinion of the legality of the King’s marriage | 


with Queen Catherine was asked; but whatever 
was questionable in this, was amply atoned for by 


his subsequent conscientious condemnation of the | 


marriage of the King with Ayne Boleyn, though 
his disapproval arose only from his scruples or 
convictions as a sincere Catholic, bound by the 
Canon law :— 


_for adversitie, as for prosperitie. 


While the suit for the divorce was going on at Rome, | 
through negotiations with Clement, and before the — 
Legatine Court opened its sittings after the arrival of | 


Campeggio, More appears to have observed a strict 
neutrality, and he enjoyed the confidence of both 
parties. Queen Catherine said,—“ The King had but 
one sound councillor in his kingdom, Sir Thomas More ; 
and as for Cardinal Wolsey, then the greatest subject in 
the realm, for his own benefit or end he cared not what 


tended his negotiations ; and he afterwards wrote 
to Erasmus,— 


“1 do not like my office of an ambassador; it doth 
not suit a married man thus to leave his family: itis 
much fitter for you ecclesiastics, who have no wives 
and children at home, or who find them wheresoever 
you go.” 

Soon after his return, he paid a visit to the King at 
Woodstock, where he heard of the great misfortune of 
the principal part of his house at Chelsea, and all his 
outhouses and barns filled with corn being consumed by 
_a fire, raised by the negligence of a neighbour’s servant. 

The letter he wrote to his old wife, on this occasion, 
excites our admiration of him more than all his learned 
works, his public despatches, or his speeches in parlia- 
ment. I must likewise observe, that for style it is much 
better, and much nearer the English of the present day, 
than the elaborate compositions which he wrote for 
publication. But besides the delightful glance that it 
gives of the manners and customs of private life ins 
remote age, its great charm will be found in the uh 
affected piety, in the gaiety of heart, and in the kindness 
of disposition which it evinces. 

“ Mistress Atyce,—In my most harty will, I re 
comend me to you. And whereas I am enfourmed by 
my son Heron of the loss of our barnes, and our neigh 
bours also, wt all the corne that was therein, albeit 
(saving God’s pleasure) it is gret pitie of so much g 
corne lost, yet sith it hath liked hym to send us such4 
chance, we must not only be content, but also be glad 
of his visitation. He sent us all that we have lost: and 
sith he hath by such a chance taken it away againe, his 
pleasure be fulfilled! Let us never grudge thereat, but 
take it in good worth, and hartely thank him, as well 

And par adventure 
we have more cause to thank him for our losse, than for 
our winning. For his wisedom better seeth what # 
good for us then we do ourselves. Therefore I pray yo" 
be of good cheere, and take all the howsold with you 
to church, and there thank God both for that he bath 
given us, and for that he hath left us, which if it pleas? 
hym, he can increase when he will. And if it please 
him to leave us yet lesse, at hys pleasure be it. 1 praye 





you to make some good ensearche what my poor neigh 





that he believed there was a desire to hear the truth, — 
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ye loste, and bidde them take no thought there- 
a if I shold not leave myself a spone, there shall | 
core neighbour of mine bere no losse by any chance | 
I pray you be with my children | 
And devise somewhat 
with your friends, what way wer best to take, for pro- 


eoeed in my house. 
snd household mery in God. 


vision to be made for corne for our household, and for 
sede thys yere coming, if ye thinke it good that we 
keepe the ground still in our handes. And whether ye 
think it good y* we so shall do or not, yet I think it 
were not best sodenlye thus to leave it all up, and to 
put away our folk of our farme, till we have somewhat 
advised us thereon. Howbeit if we have more nowe 
than ye shall neede, and which can get them other 
maisters, ye may then discharge us of them. But I 
would not that any man wer sodenly sent away he wote 
nere.wether. At my coming hither, 1 perceived none 
other, but that I shold tary still with the kinges grace. | 
But now I shall, (1 think,) because of this chance, get 
jeayé this next weke to come home and se you; and 
then shall we further devise together uppon all thinges, 
what order shall be best to take: and thus as hartely 
fare you wellfwith all our children as you can wishe. 
At Woodstok the thirde daye of Septembre, by the hand 
of your loving husband, 


Se eee ene 


“Tuomas More, Knight.” 

The Court was now sojourning at Woodstock after its | 
return from Grafton, where Henry had taken his final 
leave of Wolsey. More having rendered an account of | 
his embassy, was allowed to visit his house at Chelsea; | 
and Henry, with the Lady Anne, first moved to Rich- | 
mond, and then to Greenwich, where, as we have seen, | 
Wolsey being deprived of the Great Seal and banished | 
to Esher, the new arrangements were completed, and | 
Sir Toomas More was sworn in Lord Chancellor. 

Often as More’s delightful letter has appeared | 
in English books, we could not forbear illustrating | 
our pages with a composition so full of the cha- | 
racter of the writer, and so gracefully introduced | 
by his biographer. 

Many snares must ever attend the office of the | 
minister of a prince of the character of Henry | 
VIII. ; and More did not at first wholly escape | 
them. Lord Campbell passes the most severe 
censure when he says, that the new Chancellor | 
was not only Chairman of the Committee of 
Judges which drew up the forty-four articles of im- | 
peachment against Wolsey, and yet passed over all 
his actual misdeeds in stretching the prerogative, | 
and nearly all of the most frivolous or forced kind, 
but that he— 
cannot help suspecting that More was privy to a 
scheme for withdrawing Wolsey from the judgment of 
parliament, and leaving him entirely at the mercy of his 
arbitrary master. 

This is a serious and heavy charge, and it were 
to be wished that Lord Campbell had stated the 
grounds on which his opinion rests. More, how- 
ever, as Chancellor, passed laws on matters which 
We should be glad to see taken up by his modern | 
‘uccessors, Among these were statutes to prevent 
*xtortion on the probate of wills. His diligence, | 
despatch, and general conduct as a judge, were 
wlmirable ; and with the utmost purity and love 
of justice, he carried to the bench his natural love 
of joking and “ merry gibes.” His impartiality | 
was complained of by his kith and kin, as un- | 
friendly, in days when “a friend in the court was | 
better than a penny in the purse.” 

But the private man is, in all points, even more | 
rare and admirable than the Judge ; and we must | 
how gather a few precious illustrations of More's 
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daily life from Lord Campbell's treasury. After 
describing his conduct as a Judge, it is said,— 
But there is no circumstance during his Chancellor- 
ship that affects our imagination so much, or gives us 
such a lively notion of the manners of the times, as his 
demeanour to his father. Sir John More, now near 
ninety years of age, was hale in body and sound in un- 
derstanding, and continued vigorously to perform the 


duties of senior puisne Judge in the Court of King’s 
_ Bench. 


Every day during term time, before the Chan- 
cellor began business in his own Court, he went into the 
Court of King’s Bench, and, kneeling before his father, 
asked and received his blessing. So if they met together 
at readings in Lincoln’s Inn, notwithstanding his high 
office, he offered the pre-eminence in argument to his 
father, though, from a regard to judicial subordina- 
tion, this offer was always refused. ° ; 

I am old enough to remember that when the Chan- 
cellor left his Court, if the Court of King’s Bench was 
sitting, a curtain was drawn, and bows were exchanged 
between him and the Judges; so that I can easily picture 
to myself the “ blessing scene ” between the father and 
son. ‘ ° , 
Instead of imitating Wolsey’s crosses, pillars, and 
poll-axes, More was eager to retreat into privacy, and 
even in public to comport himself with all possible 
simplicity. On Sundays, while he was Lord Chancellor, 
instead of marching with great parade through the city 
of London to outrival the nobles at the Court at Green- 


_wich, he walked with his family to the parish church at 


Chelsea, and there, putting on a surplice, sung with the 
choristers at matins and high mass. It happened one 
day that the Duke of Norfolk, coming to Chelsea to dine 
with him, found him at church, with a surplice on his 
back, singing. As they walked homeward together arm 
in arm after service, the Duke said, “ God’s body ! God's 
body! My Lord Chancellor a parish clerk ! a parish 
clerk! You dishonour the King and his office.” 
“ Nay,” quoth he, smiling ; “ your Grace may not think 


that the King, your master and mine, will, with me, for 
serving his Master, be offended, or thereby account his 


office dishonoured.” 
In religious processions he would himself carry the 
cross; and in “ Rogation Week,” when they were very 


_ long, and he had to follow those who carried the rood 
_ round the parish, being counselled to use a horse for his 


dignity, he would answer, “ It beseemeth not the servant 


| to follow his master prancing on cockhorse, his master 
| going on foot.” 


Lord Campbell, with some success, defends More 
against the serious charge of being a persecutor of 
the Reformers; and what follows cannot, we think, 


| be disputed :— 


That he was present at the examination of heretics 
before the Council, and concurred in subjecting them to 
confinement, cannot be denied; for such was the law, 
which he could not alter; but we ought rather to wonder 


| at his moderation in an age when the leaders of each 
| sect thought they were bound in duty to Heaven to 


persecute the votaries of every other. It was not till 
More had retired from office, and was succeeded by the 
pliant and inhuman Audley, that heresy was made high 
treason, and the scaffold flowed with innocent blood. 

But More’s great stumbling-block — which he en- 
countered on entering into office, and which caused his 
fall — was the divorce. 

The Chancellor, on this subject, certainly tempo- 
rized farther than is consistent with the purity and 
singleness of his general character. He concurred 
in endeavouring, by “ bribes to foreign Univer- 
sities,” to obtain opinions favourable to the King’s 
wishes ; but while those of Italy responded as 
desired, sturdy Germany, where the Emperor was 
all-powerful, resisted ; and— 

Luther had his revenge of “Tux Derexpex or tue 
Fairn,” by declaring “ that it would be more lawful for 
the King to have two wives at the same time, than to 
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separate from Catherine for the purpose of marrying 
another woman.” 


Luther had a great leaning towards polygamy, and 
thought that it would be better that a priest should be 
allowed several wives than none at all, and that the 
practice of the Patriarchs and Jewish Kings might be 
safely followed. 

By this time, Thomas Cromwell, the Secretary 
of Wolsey, had, by unscrupulous compliances, 
effectually insinuated himself into the confidence 
of Henry ; and a man, whose character exhibited 
few good points, save his bold fidelity to his fallen 
master, was destined, in the course of Providence, 
to forward the great work of the Reformation. 
Cromwell counselled Henry to brave and defy the 
power of Rome, unless Pope Clement at once com- 
plied with his desires, or rather submitted to his 
menaces. The distress and perplexity of Lord 
Chancellor More, when this resolution was taken, 
must have been extreme, as he was a most con- 
scientious and submissive, nay, almost a bigoted 
adherent of the Church of Rome, though his 
opinions of the Pope’s temporal supremacy in 
England were moderate, if not liberal. Thus in- 
volved, the Lord Chancellor went too far, even for 
selfish policy, in compliance with the demands of 
the imperious and now furious Henry, unless he had 
been prepared to go all lengths. We are told,— 

Hlis state of mind at this time may be gathered from 
a dialogue between him and his son-in-law, who thus 
relates it:——“ Walking with me along the Thames’ side 
at Chelsea, he said unto me,* Would to our Lord, son 
Roper, on condition that three things were well estab- 
lished in Christendom, I were put into a sack, and were 
presently cast into the Thames.’ ‘ What great things 
be those, sir,’ quoth I,‘that should move you so to 
wish!’ ‘In faith, son, they be these,’ said he. ‘ The 
first is, that whereas the most part of Christian princes 
be at mortal war, they were at universal peace. The 
second, that where the Church of Christ is at present 
sore afflicted with many errors and heresies, it were well 


settled in perfect uniformity of religion. The third, | 
that the matter of the king’s marriage were, to the | 


glory of God and quietness of all parties, brought toa 
good conclusion.’ ” 

He had great misgivings as to the progress of the 
reformers, and even anticipated the time when, in Eng- 
land, those who adhered to the old faith might be denied 
religious liberty. 


A prophecy this too sadly realized. Nothing | 


now remained to him but to resign the Great Seal, 
which he felt as a signal deliverance :— 

Hle had not consulted his wife or his family about 
resiguing, and he concealed from them the step he had 
taken till next day. This was a holiday; and there 
being no Court Circular or Newspaper on the breakfast 
table, they all went to Church at Chelsea, as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. “ And whereas upon the 
holydays, during his High Chancellorship, one of his 
gentlemen, when the service at the church was done, 
ordinarily used to come to my Lady his wife’s pew- 
door, and say unto her,‘ Madam, my Lord is gone,’ he 
came unto my Lady his wife’s pew himself, and making 
a low courtesy, said unto her,‘ Madam, my Lord is 
gone,’ which she, imagining to be but one of his jests, as 
he used many unto her, he sadly affirmed unto her that 
it was true. This was the way he thought fittest to 


break the matter unto his wife, who was full of sorrow | 


to hear it.” 
More immediately set about providing for his 
officers and servants ; transferred his state barge, 


with its eight rowers, to his infamous successor, | known, was attainted, ordered for execution, and calf 


Audley, and “his Fool” to the Lord Mayor of 
London for the time being. We are not surprised 


that Lord Campbell is fascinated by the most 
details of the life of More. English literature hg; 
few such biographies. After resigning office, ang 
disposing of the affairs connected with it,— 

He called together all his children and grandchildrep 
who had dwelt with him, and asked their advice how he 
might now, in the decay of his ability, bear out th 
whole charges of them all, as he giadly would have 
continued to do. When they were all silent — “ The» 
will I (said he) show unto you my mind: I have bee, 
brought up at Oxford, at an Inn of Chancery, at Lip. 
coln’s Inn, and in the King’s Court, from the lowes 
degree to the highest; and yet have I, in yearly revenues 
at this present, little left me above a hundred pounds by 
the year: so that now, if we wish to live together, you 
must be content to be contributaries together. But my 
counsel is, that we fall not to the lowest fare first: we 
will not, therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor to the 
fare of New Inn, but we will begin with Lincoln’s Ing 
diet, where many right worshipful men, of great account 
and good years, do live full well ; which, if we find our- 
selves the first year not able to maintain, then will in 
the next year come down to Oxford fare, where many 
great, learned, and ancient fathers and doctors are con- 
tinually conversant; which, if our purses stretch not to 
maintain neither, then may we after, with bag and 
wallet, go a-begging together; hoping that, for pity, 
some good folks will give us their charity, and at every 
man’s door to sing a Salre Regina, whereby we shall 
still keep company, and be merry together.” 

In those times there were no pensions of £5000 a- 
year for ex-Chancellors, nor sinecures for their sons. 

This excellent man, for a brief season, enjoyed 
the calm and tranquillity for which he had longed, 
Writing to Erasmus, he says, he “had now ob- 
tained what, from youth, he had longed for: he 
was freed from all public business, and could live, 
for a time, only to God and to himself.” 

But this quiet was to be of short duration. The 

rupture with the See of Rome was, by the violent 
| counsels of Thomas Cromwell, now complete ; and 
| Henry had privately married Anne, who was ina 
state of pregnancy. Shortly after, the narriage was 
_ declared, and orders were given for the new Queens 
| coronation. At this ceremony the ex-Chancellor 
| declined to appear, though his presence had been 
anxiously solicited ; and this gave mortal offence 
to Anne, who, besides being artful and mean, was 
not seldom bitterly vindictive. The persecution 
which soon led More to the scaffold, whither Anne 
Boleyn was in her turn soon to follow, was now 
commenced, and, as was the constant custom, after 
the accession of the Tudors, under a mockery of 
legal forms. We have seen how truly More 
penetrated the character of the King, long before 
it had been exhibited in the sanguinary and flagi- 
_ tious light in which it now stood forth. 

The Duke of Norfolk, the uncle of the new 
| Queen, made a last attempt to overcome More's 
conscientious scruples, or, at all events, to exact 
_dissembled compliance, which might not have, 
_ after all, saved the victim ; saying,— 








| “By the mass, Master More, it is perilous stri¥- 
_ ing with princes ; therefore I could wish you, as a friend, 
to incline to the King’s pleasure ; for, by God’s body, 
Master More, indiynatio principis mors est.” “Is that 
all!” said Sir Thomas ; “why then, there is no more 
difference between your Grace and me, but that I shall 
die to-day and you to-morrow.” Norfolk, it is well 


saved by Henry’s death. 
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fulfilled. Having asked his daughter, Roper, 
a world went, and how Queen Anne did, * In 
faith, father,” said she, “ never better; there is nothing 
else in the Court but dancing and sporting.” “ Never 
better!” said he. “ Alas! Meg, it pitieth me to remem- 
ber unto what misery, poor soul, she will shortly come. 
These dances of hers will prove such dances that she will 
spurn our heads off like footballs; but it will not be 
long ere her head will dance the like dance.” 


Nothing could induce this great and virtuous 
man to violate his conscience, by taking the oath 
tothe King as supreme Head of the Church of 
England, and renouncing all obedience to the Pope, 
which had become the religious test ; and in the 
trials of his fortitude which followed, the constancy 
of this undoubted martyr of the rights of conscience 
was never once shaken. While More lay in the 
Tower, whither he had been hurried by “the im- 
portunate clamours” with which Anne contrived 
to exasperate her royal partner, many victims to 
the oath of supremacy were led thence to the stake ; 
and More was visited by his wife, in the hope 
that her persuasion might induce him to yield, and 
save his life. The interview is thus described by 
Lord Campbell :— 


On her entrance, like a plain rude woman, and some- 
what worldly, she thus saluted him, “ What, the good- 
year, Mr. More, I marvel that you, who have been, 
hitherto, always taken for a wise man, will now so play 
the fool as to lie here in this close, filthy prison, and be 
content to be shut up thus with mice and rats, when 
you might be abroad at your liberty, with the favour | 
and good will both of the King and his Council, if you | 
would but do as the Bishops and best learned of his | 
realm have done. And seeing you have at Chelsea a | 
right fair house, your library, your books, your gallery, 
and all other necessaries so handsome about you, where 
you might, in company with me, your wife, your children 
and household, be merry ; I muse what, a God’s name, 
you mean, here thus fondly to tarry.” Having heard 
her out, preserving his good humour, he said to her, with 
a cheerful countenance, “I pray thee, good Mrs. Alice, 
tell me one thing.” “ What is it!” saith she. “ Is not | 
this house as near heaven as my own?” She could only | 
come out with her favourite interjection, which she used, | 
like Dame Quickly, to express impatience, “ Tilly vally ! | 
Tilly vally!” By pointing out the short time he could | 
enjoy his house compared with the long and secure 
tenure of heaven, and various other arguments and illus- | 
trations, he, to no purpose, tried to convince her that it 
was better to remain in the Tower than to dishononr | 
himself. He was little moved by her persuasions, think- 
ing (but not saying) as Job, when tempted by his wife, 

Quasi una ex stultis mulieribus locuta es.” 

We must render her the justice to recollect, however, 
that she continued actively to do what she could for his 
comfort ; and, in a subsequent part of his imprisonment, 
when all his property had been seized, she actually sold 
her wearing apparel to raise money to provide neces- 
saries for him. 


We need not follow out this sad story to its melan- 
choly close, though we do wish that some competent 
person, in warning to future ages, would give the 
world of England a history of its crown lawyers. 
In that record, the infamous name of Rich the 
Solicitor General would fill a conspicuous niche. 
Lord Campbell has gibbeted the equally infamous 
Lord Chancellor Audley, the fit instrument of 
Henry VIII. 

_All must agree with Lord Campbell in holding 
Sit T. More wholly blameless in his conscientious 
assertion of his right to hold his own religious 
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one ; and many will adopt the sentiment expressed 
below :— 

The English Reformation was a glorious event, for 
which we never can be sufficicutly grateful to divine 
Providence: but I own I feel little respect for those by 
whose instrumentality it was first brought about ;—men 
generally swayed by their own worldly interests, and 
willing to sanction the worst passions of the tyrant, to 
whom they looked for advancement. With all my Pro- 
testant zeal, I must feel a higher reverence for Sir Tho- 
mas More than for Thomas Cromwell or Cranmer. 


We shall not mar the effect, to the reader, of 
the narrative of More’s imprisonment, trial, and 
last days. 

We take reluctant leave of this beautiful and 
heart-touching biography—this admirable addition 
to the best kind of literature—that which warms 
and purifies the affections, and elevates the mind. 
We have the more pleasure in recording this 
opinion, as we cannot on many points, nor yet in 
his general estimate, coincide with Lord Camp- 
bell’s judgment of Lord Bacon, whose life — passing 
the ‘mean, sordid, and unprincipled Chancellors, 
which have tended to make the latter half of the 
reign of Henry VIII. the most disgraceful period 
of the English annals,” and also the Chancellors of 
Elizabeth — next attracts special notice. 

Lord Campbell considers the Life of Bacon “still 
a desideratum in English literature ;” and he has, 
with “fear and trembling,” attempted the arduous 
task of delineating a character which certainly 
baffles all ordinary rules and common-place 
axioms; and which we humbly think he has 
but imperfectly penetrated, and often judged on 
narrow views. 

The most studied, antithetical, and what is 
termed ambitious piece of composition, in these 
volumes, is the introduction to the life of Bacon. 

But this is a subject which demands more con- 
sideration, and even space, than can be afforded at 
this time. Were it, however, only for its impor- 
tance in English biography, this life, on which 
Lord Campbell puts forth all his strength, requires 
examination. It has ever gone hard with Bacon. 
While admiring friends, and loving kinsmen and 
descendants, revering his memory with feelings 
little short of adoration, have dwelt fondly upon 
the most minute details of the life of Sir T. More ; 
and while Becket and Wolsey have each been 
warmly extolled by their respective secretaries, 
and placed in the fairest light before the eyes of 
posterity, the errors of Lord Bacon have been 
eagerly pointed out and dwelt upon, until those 
who know little else about him have come vaguely 
to consider the 


“ Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 


as some extraordinary monster, combining the 
most stupendous intellect with the most singular 
depravity of the moral sense. Believing this an 
erroneous, and, as it affects so great a master of 
mankind, a mischievous opinion, we propose at- 
tempting to examine it, though going little farther 
into the subject than we have data furnished by 
Lord Campbell himself. 





opinions—in silence—for he obtruded them on no 


( To be continued.) 







































































































COUNT MONTHOLON’S CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON,* 


Tnere are, no doubt,’ several grave and suffi- 
cient reasons for publishing expensive and volu- 
minous works by instalments; but the practice 
can neither be agreeable to readers—we do not 
speak of purchasers—nor convenient to reviewers. 
Here are two volumes of a work, from which we 
expected a great deal of new information, and in 
which a good deal is certainly found: but these vol- 
umes only get through the first two years of Napo- 
leon’scaptivity, about which much has already been 
published, and then leave us to languish for the 
history of those long remaining years when every 
other source of information was cut off by the 


departure of the greater part of the suite, and when | 


Count Montholon had the ex-Emperor nearly 
all to himself. 
banquet, we must, meanwhile, be content with 
what is set before us, 

What may be properly termed the “ Iistory of 
the Captivity,” occupies less than a half of the two 
volumes published,—as a good part of their space 
is filled with those copious “ Dictations” which 
Napoleon has left as materials for History, or, as 
often, of self-laudation, and the vindication of his 
character from false and frivolous, as well as from 
grave and serious, charges. The work opens with 
the arrival of Napoleon at Paris, after his final 
overthrow at Waterloo,—his arrival to find that 
all was lost! 

The people, if, as Count Montholon asserts, they 
remained faithful, gave no sign; and among all 


other classes of the nation, “fidelity was the | x 


exception.” The Chambers were convoked, and | 
the ominous word “ Addication,’ was whispered. | 
louché was treacherous, and the act of resigning 
the crown was formally signed. What follows 
as well as the above facts, is matter of public 
history ; and we restrict our notice of the vol- 
umes to what is either personal or private, and 
in some sort, original. Count Montholon, who 
had been a soldier of the Republic, was long 


employed by Napoleon in diplomatic affairs, and | 


appears to have been sincerely and devotedly 
attached to his chief, whose captivity he patiently 
shared for six weary years. 
during that disastrous period when Napoleon 
seemed completely stunned by overwhelming re- 


helpless apathy. Count Montholon makes state- 


ments which tend to the belief that, if Napoleon | 


had, at this extreme ebb of his fortunes, taken 
advantage of the spirit which was displayed by 
two regiments of the guard, he might have retrieved 
his fortunes ; but he himself saw farther, and said, 
“that torrents of blood must be shed in his quar- 
rels, and no drop of French blood should be shed 
for a cause wholly personal :— 


“No,” said he, “ I can never forget one thing ; that I 
have been brought from Cannes to Paris in the midst of 
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* “History of the Captivity of Na oleon at St. Helena.” 
Exile, aud Test amentary Executor. ‘Two vols, 8vo, 





London : 


Waiting the richer anticipated | 


cries for blood ! Down with the priests — Down with the 
nobles ! I would rather have the regrets of France, thay 
possess its crown.” 


Count Montholon seems no more to have, at any 
time, doubted the truth or good faith of his chief, 
than his great military genius. The grapes were 
sour ; and Napoleon, if ‘deeply mortified, was per- 
haps at this moment not ill-pleased to be permitted 
by the Allies toembark at Rochefort, with the ser- 
vices of plate and porcelain, the twelve dozen table 
napkins, and sheets and towels, and carriages and 
books, and maps, and the hundred thousand franes 
which his old friend Fouché allowed him to carry 
away with him. The game was up: there was 
/now but one cry among the generals and digni- 
_taries of the empire. ‘“‘ Let him set off; let him 
| go; we can undertake nothing either for his ad- 
| vantage or the good of Paris.” 
| The gloom and apathy which was apparent in 
Napoleon, and every minute circumstance of the 
crisis, are well described by Count Montholon. One 
alone was found faithful among the faithless,—the 
daughter of Josephine. 

Queen Hortense’s devotedness to the Emperor was 
unbounded ; she offered him her diamonds, and every 
thing of value which she had at her disposal ; and, when 
he refused her offers, she made use of stratagem to 


compel him to accept them. There never was seen 80 
complete a disregard of personal interest. 


‘The narrative of Las Cases, and the accounts of 
| several contemporary writers, have rendered the 
events of the embarkation at Rochefort, and all that 
preceded and followed, familiar to every reader of 
Napoleon's memorable story ; but here they are 
| again dwelt upon at a length measured by Count 
| Montholon’s idea of the immense importance of the 
most trivial circumstance connected with his fallen 








>| Master. It is enough for us, that the time was frit- 


tered away which might have enabled Napoleon 
to escape to the United States. By the confession 


| 
, 

> | of his own followers, the throwing himself, with 
| 


vaunted chivalrous confidence upon the honour and 


generosity of England, was but his pis aller. 


Hle was with him | 


But the surrender was made, the destination 
of the ex-Emperor was fixed, his protest taken, 
and his attendants selected. The English gentle- 
men in the Northumberland were utterly aston- 


| ished at the Emperor's consummate knowledge 


| of the social organization 


verses, and when he had sunk, for a time, into) jang 
j . . 


and resources of Eng- 


jut what astonished them still more, as 


| well it might, was to hear from his own lips— 





That he had constantly endeavoured to unite the two 
nations in the bonds of friendship and mutual interest; 
only demanding for France the sceptre of the continent, 
and leaving to England that of the seas. 

While the Northumberland continued in the 
Channel, the coast of France was, of course, some- 
times visible, and, as if in imitation of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Napoleon took of it this pathetic 
or theatrical farewell :— 

The Emperor stood still, looked at the coast, and, 
taking off his hat, said, with emotion — 


——— 


By General Count Moutholon, the Emperor's Companion 18 
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« Farewell! Land of the brare,I salute thee! Farewell! 
Frane — urewell to 

The captain of the brig Griffin, one of the 
squadron, Was named Wright :— poy 

His name struck the Emperor : “ Are you a relation,” 
he asked one day, “ of the Captain Wright whom your 
libellers accuse me of having strangled !” 

* Yes, Sire,” answered he, “ and, by my faith, I should 
be curious to know from you how the poor devil killed 
himself, for I never believed that you had had him hung | 
without reason.” 

“ Well, I will te!l you,” answered the Emperor. 

The long tale was told, of which the main point | 
is, that Wright committed suicide in his prison, 
“national habit of the English,” the Emperor 
said; so there needed be no surprise or doubt 
about Wright’s fate. 

The Emperor seized every opportunity of clear- 
ing his character from the libels and calumnies | 
of the English government and its creatures. 
What follows is, at least, brave talk. Perhaps 
Napoleon, at this time, believed himself the man 
he took pains to describe himself :— 

“ Notwithstanding all their libels, I fear nothing for 
my renown ; posterity will render me justice: it will 
compare the good which I have done with the faults 
which I have committed ; I do not fear the result. If 
I had succeeded, I should die with the reputation of 
being the greatest man who ever existed ; from being 
nothing, | became, by my own exertions, the most power- 
ful monarch of the universe, without committing any 
crimes. If crime had been in accordance with my opin- 
ions, neither Louis XVIII. nor Ferdinand would now 
reign: many times have their heads been offered to me 
for a price, and their death has been daily put forward 
to me as advisable. I refused; I do not regret it. My 
ambition was great, I confess it, but it rested on the 
opinion of the masses; I have always thought that sove- 
reignty resides in the people; the empire, as I had or- 
ganized it, was but a great republic. Called to the 
throne by the voice of the people, my maxim has always 
been, ‘a career open to talent, without distinction of 
birth; and it is for this system of equality that the 
European oligarchy detests me. And yet, in England, 
talent and great services raise a man to the highest 
rank—you should have understood me.” 

The Englishmen listened with all their ears, and the 
expression of their countenances showed the effect pro- 
duced upon them. 

Much of the early part of the residence in St. 
Helena has been anticipated, not only by Las 
Cases, Gourgaud, O’Meara, and others, but by a 
very recent work, which contains the reminis- 
cences of that same lively and engaging little girl, | 
Miss Betsy Balcombe, who makes so conspicuous | 
a figure in Count Montholon’s narrative. It was 
in her father’s residence, “ the Briars,” that 
Napoleon lived until Longwood could be fitted up 
for his reception :— 

The Emperor passed his time at Briars just as on 
board the Northumberland. 

He remained in his room till four or five o’clock, and 
‘ought to forget the hours in the recollections of his 
campaigns in Italy and Egypt. 

Las Cases wrote from Napoleon’s dictation. 

He was shortly afterwards settled at Longwood, 
and his household organized in a style of splendour | 
which ought to have satisfied a hero of moderate 
desires ; and now began those petty but bitter | 
“quabbles and wrangles with his unlucky custodier, | 
Sir Hudson Lowe, which, wherever the fault might 
lie, certainly exhibited the great Napoleon in any | 
‘hing but a dignified aspect. Against Sir Hudson | 





' whilst the general only wears the dress. 
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he conceived a strong and senseless prejudice at 
their very first interview, and before that gentle- 
man could have done any thing to give him just 
ground of offence. In fact, Bonaparte saw and 
hated his inflexible and astute gaoler. 

After the first day, the Emperor said to us, “ That 


man is malevolent; whilst looking at me, his eye was 
like that of a hyena taken in a trap; put no confidence 


in him; we complain of the Admiral, we shall perhaps 


regret him, for, in truth, he has the heart of a soldier, 
His appear- 
ance and expression recall to my mind ‘those of the 
Sbirri of Venice. Who knows! perhaps he will be my 
executioner. Let us not, however, be hasiy in forming 
our judgments; his disposition may, after all, atone for 
his sinister appearance.” 

It required the whole of the Emperor’s instinctive 
rapidity to receive this impression at the first sight of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

In fact, Sir Hudson Lowe had something prepossessing 
in his appearance. ‘ . , : 

Sir Hudson Lowe was a man of great ability, and had 
the extraordinary faculty of giving to all his actions 
such a colouring as suited the object which he proposed 
to effect. An excellent man of business, and of extreme 
probity. Amiable when he pleased, and knowing how 


to assume the most engaging form. 


He might have acquired our gratitude, but he preferred 
the disgraceful reprobation which has followed him to 
the tomb. He was said to be a good father and a good 
husband. 

Count Montholon’s account of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
is, in fact, not very consistent. His sober judg- 
ment appears to have risen against his passions 
and prejudices. The painful and galling nature 
of the position in which this honest and steady, if 
stern old soldier, was placed between the Emperor 
and his suite on the one hand, and the English 
government and the Allies on the other, may be 
gathered from what follows :— 

The ruling vice of Sir Hudson Lowe’s character was 
an unceasing want of confidence a true monomania. 
He often rose in the middle of the night—-leaped out 
of bed in haste, from dreaming of the Emperor’s flight 
mounted his horse, and rode like a man demented to 
Longwood, to assure himself, by interrogating the officer 
on duty, that he was labouring under the effects of 
nightmare, and not of a providential instinct; and yet, 
notwithstanding this, the impression on his mind was so 
lively that he could never decide on leaving Longwood, 
till he received our word of honour that the Emperor 
was in his apartments. There was then almost an 
effusion of gratitude on his part,and he excused himself 
for having disturbed us in the middle of the night. 

Every candid man must allow, that circum- 
stances were more in fault than Sir Hudson Lowe, 
for much of what may have been harsh or un- 
mannerly tn his treatment of the wayward and 
restless charge, who delighted in annoying him. 

The Emperor's table-talk, though scanty, offers 


us a few inviting extracts. He spoke paragraphs 


for the Moniteur, and the germ of democratic 
speeches, which might have suited the Convention 
during the rage of Republicanism. Of one memo- 
rable and mortifying event, of which the captive was 
now the greatest trophy, he said to his suite,— 
“At Waterloo, 1 ought to hare been victorious; the 
chances were a hundred to one in my favour; but Ney, 
the bravest of the brave, at the head of forty-two thou- 
sand Frenchmen, suffered himself to be delayed a whole 
day by some thousands of Nassau troops. Had it not 
been for this inexplicable inactivity, the English army 
would have been taken flagrante delicto, aud annihilated 
without striking a blow. Grouchy, with forty thousand 
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and, finally, a heavy fall of rain had made the ground 
so soft, that it was impossible to commence the attack 
at day-break. Had I been able to commence early, 
Welli ’s army would have been trodden down in the 
defiles of the forest, before the Prussians could have had 
time to arrive. It was lost without resource. The 
defeat of Wellington’s army would have been peace, the 
repose of Europe, the recognition of the interests of the 
masses, and of the democracy.” 

Of colonies and himself he said, at an interview 
with Colonel Wilks the ex-governor of St. Helena, 

“You have lost America by enfranchisement; you 
have perceived the reason, and, as you say, you prevent 
the English from becoming proprietors in India. You 
do well, for, when children arrive at years of maturity, 
it is in the nature of things that they should become 
independent. Your power in India has been exposed 
to great dangers. I have constantly assailed it by my 
negotiations, and I would have reached it by my arms, 
had I been able to come to an understanding with the 
Emperor of Russia, on the partition of Turkey. ... 

I have always been of opinion that the rivalries 
between great nations have been the results of mis- 
understanding, and from the moment that I was baulked 
in my project of making a descent upon England, by 
the fault of Admiral Villeneuve, I never desired any 
thing but peace. As long as the negotiations on your 
part were conducted by Fox, they were honourably 
conducted; and had he lived, England and France would 
have been united in the closest alliance since 1806, 
Unfortunately for both nations, Fox died, and the 
ministry which succeeded him, adopted the shade of 
Pitt for its Aigis. 

“In short, 1 have always wished for peace with Eng- 
land, by all means reconcilable with the dignity of the 
French nation. 

The whole of this conversation, or rather 
harangue to the departing governor, whom the 
Emperor charged with a message to the English 
people and tothe Prince Regent—which we fear 
was never delivered—is highly characteristic of the 
plausible speaker. On another occasion, he said,— 


“My son will reign, if the popular masses are per- 
mitted to act without control; the crown will belong to 
the Duke of Orleans, if those who are called liberals 
gain the victory over the people; but then, sooner or 


later, the people will discover that they have been de- | 


ceived,—that the white are always white, the blue 





| 


always blue,—and that there is no guarantee for their | 


true interests, except under the reign of my dynasty, 
because it is the work of their creation. 

“I did not usurp the crown,—I picked it up from the 
gutter; the people placed it on my head. I wished the 
name of Frenchman to be the most noble and desirable 
on the earth. I was King of the People, as the Bour- 
bons are Kings of the Nobles, under whatever colours 
they may disguise the banner of their ancestors. 

Ilis reminiscences of childhood, like those indeed 
of every human creature possessing any degree of 
sensibility, though looking somewhat got-up, are 
affecting when viewed either in contrast with his 
extraordinary career, or in relation to his fallen 
condition. Count Montholon had one day been 
writing for fourteen hours to his dictation, and 
was completely exhausted, but yet able either to 
write down or to bear in mind what follows :— 

“What recollections,” said he, “crowd upon my 
memory, when my thoughts are no longer occupied witi: 
political topics, or with the insults of that wicked man ! 
i am carried back to my first impressions of the life of 
man. It seems to me always in these moments of calm, 
that I should have been the happiest man in the world 
with twelve thousand francs a-year, living as the father 
of a family, with my wife and son, in our old house at 
Ajaccio. You remember its beautiful situation — you 
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men, suffered Bulow and Bliicher to escape from him; 


cannot have forgotten it! You have often despoiled 
of its finest bunches of grapes, when you ran off with 
Pauline to go and satisfy your childish appetite. Ang 
Madame Joue—into what a rage she put herself, ang 
how she scolded that poor Pauline, upon whom the 
whole storm always burst! Happy hours! the nataj 
soil has infinite charms; memory embellishes it with al] 
its powers, even to the very odour of the ground, which 
one can so realize to the senses, as to be able, with the 
eyes shut, to tell the spots first trodden by the foot of 
childhood. 

“T still remember with emotion, the most minute 
details of a journey during which I accompanied Paoli, 
More than five hundred of us, young persons of the 
first families in the island, formed his guard of honour; 
I felt proud of walking by his side, and he appeared t» 
take pleasure in pointing out to me, with paternal affee- 
tion, the passes of our mountains, which had been wit- 
nesses of the heroic struggle of our fellow-countrymen 
for natural independence. The impression made upon 
me, whilst I listened, still vibrates in my heart! Come, 
place your hand upon my bosom ! see, how it beats !” 
and it was true, his heart did beat with such rapidity 
as would have excited my astonishment, had I not been 
acquainted with his organization, and with the kind of 
electric commotion which his thoughts communicated to 
his whole being. 

“It is like the sound of a bell,” added he; “ there is 
none here; I am no longer accustomed to hear it. The 
sound of a bell never strikes my ear, without carrying 
back my thoughts to the sensations of my youth. The 
Angelus’ bell led me back to pleasant reveries, when, in 
the midst of earnest thoughts, and burdened with the 
weight of an imperial crown, I heard its first sound 
under the shady woods of St. Cloud; and often have I 
been supposed to have been revolving the plan ofa 
campaign or digesting an imperial law, when my thoughts 
were wholly absorbed in dwelling upon the first impres- 
sions of my youth. Religion is, in fact, the dominion 
of the soul; it is the hope, the anchor of safety, the 
deliverance from evil. What a service has Christianity 
rendered to humanity ! what a power would it still 
have, did its ministers comprehend their mission !” 


This is at least very pretty talk. 

Besides the continual squabbles with Sir Hudson 
Lowe, quarrels arose in the Emperor's household. 
A duel was impending. “ Be brothers !” he said 
to those fiery spirits ; “otherwise you will be an 
additional punishment to me! Be brothers, | 
command you, I entreat you as a father!” 

One quarrel with Sir Hudson Lowe led Napoleon 
to seek a small revenge, by smashing all his own 
plate, and ordering it for sale. The Count relates: 


The Emperor ordered me to send him, as an answer, 
all his plate, broken into pieces. i thought I saw in 
this order an impulse of indignation—justifiable, indeed, 
but the consequence of which would be a daily priva- 
tion to long fixed habits; and twenty-four hours passed 
without my having obeyed. The next day, I thought, 
would make me certain whether this order p 
from a well-considered and determined will, or from am 
impulse of the moment. In fact, next morning, when 
he rose, the Emperor asked me what I had done; and 
approving my conduct in awaiting a new command 
from him, before reducing him to eat off bad English 
ware, he told me to have only as much plate broken a8 
I thought could be spared, without encroaching upon 
what was actually necessary for his personal service, 
and to send it to the town, and sell it. 

As soon as Sir Hudson Lowe learned, by the tele- 
graph from Longwood, that splendid pieces of table 
service were being broken up, and that the masré 
d’ hotel, Cipriani, was preparing to take the wrecks of 
them tothe town, there to sell them, and place the pre 
duce at the disposal of the commissioner of provisions 
for Longwood, he hastened at a to Longwood, to 
tell me that he would oppose sale to the Jews of 
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+ and that if I insisted on the sale taking 
ro pom send and sell the plate to certain persons 
whom he would point outto me..... 

The obligation under which we were to provide for 


a part of expenses at Longwood not having been 
revoked, 


the Emperor ordered me to have the rest of 
his plate broken, to send it to the commissioner, and to 
some of the produce of it in purchasing for his 
table a service of English porcelain or of china, the best 
that could be found at James Town. 
This order had all the appearance of a cool determi- 
nation, and I ought, perhaps, to have obeyed it; but I 
knew what the force of habit was with the Emperor, 


d I knew what a cruel change such a striking one in | é 
- destitute of the most necessary things—of the comforts 


the service of his table would be to hina. I spoke to him 
of this, and proposed to keep only what was strictly 
necessary : he approved of my plan; and, on the 5th of 
November, Cipriani again conveyed to Commissioner 
Ibbetson broken plate, amounting in weight to eighty- 
two pounds nine ounces. 

This time the blow was again violent to Sir Hudson 
Lowe; but he made no alteration in our position. 


More plate was afterwards broken, though as | 


much from spleen as from necessity ; and in what 
follows, the great Emperor more resembled a 
spiteful and angry waiting-gentlewoman than a 
hero in adversity :— 

The Emperor, on his side, required that I should per- 
sist in what I had said, namely, that his plate was his 


only resource at St. Helena; and I received, for the 
third time, orders ' » all the plate broken up, with 


the exception of tweive covers; fresh remonstrances on | 
my part would have been useless and unbecoming; | | 
refrained from making any, and the Emperor believed | Rome ? 


himself obeyed. 


Four baskets of broken plate, weighing altogether | 
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I confessed to him, that, not being able to resolve to 
take from him his last luxury, I had put aside what was 
necessary for his personal service; but that, to make up 
for this,;I had been obliged to take away all the plate 
used by the grand marshal. He laughed very heartily 
at the fraud which my solicitude for his comfort had 
suggested to me, and said, “ Upon my faith, you have 
done well ! and so much the better, that you have suc- 
ceeded with this bandit, Lowe, as well as if I had not a 
silver dish left. As to Bertrand, so much the worse for 
him, if he has nothing but china! It was his advice 
which I followed.” 

The Emperor had letters sent to the: princes and 
princesses of his family, informing them that he was 


of life. They all hastened to offer him the whole or the 
greater portion of their fortunes. 

With a few detached scraps of Napoleon’s table- 
talk, we must conclude our hasty notice of the 
opening portion of Count Montholon’s work ; a 


| work which, whatever be its defects or merits, 


always artlessly, and without study, exhibits its 
author in the light of an honest and candid man, 
and a faithful and disinterested follower of Napo- 
leon. 

Napoleon, primed perhaps by English and other 
reviews, was a severe but discriminating critic of 
his brother Lucien’s epic poem of “ Charlemagne.” 
He said,— 

“ Lucien, perhaps, may have wished to write a work 
of re-action! How could he indulge the illusion of 
believing that he was about to restore the power of 
How can one admit that he consecrated 
twenty thousand lines to preach absurdities which no 
longer belong to the age ; to defend prejudices which he 


290 Ibs. 12 oz., were conveyed from Longwood on the | can no longer entertain ?—and he, above all—all whose 
25th of December, 1816, and dinner was served on bad | opinions are controlled and regulated by the theory of 


china, brought by Cipriani from James Town. ; 
When Sir Hudson Lowe was made acquainted with 


republicanism ! 


“What a perversity of mind! What he could really 


this third and last despatch, and the purchase of the | have done, is a history of Italy. 


china, he saw that he was conquered; came to express 


“This passion of Lucien, and others of my family, for 


to me his lively regret, and plainly showed how much | writing poetry and romance, is something quite inex- 


afraid he was of blame from his government : he told | plicable — Louis and Elisa write romances ! 


There 


me that he only acted on the conviction that we had & | may be clearness and interest in Lonis’s romances, but 


great quantity of gold at Longwood; that he had been | 


assured of this ; and that he would never have allowed 


a single piece of plate to be broken, could he have sup- 


posed that matters would go so far as to reduce General | 
Bonaparte to eat off dishes like those of the lowest colo- | 
nist in the island; that he would send immediately to | system, as organized by Charlemagne. 
the Cape of Good Hope, and procure a suitable service, | ¢ ' 


until such time as he could receive one from England. 
The Emperor was enchanted with the account which 
I gave him of this communication; but his joy was 
changed into perfect disgust when he sat down to his 
dinner, served on the china brought by Cipriani. The 
physical effect upon him was such that he ate nothing, 
and said to me, on leaving the dinner-table, “ It must be 
allowed, my son, that we are all great children. Can 
0" conceive that I could not conquer my disgust at this 
ly-served dinner ?—I,who when I was young ate from 
black dishes; in truth, I am ashamed of myself to-day.” 
“ Let the shame be of short duration,” replied I, “ for 
to-morrow your Majesty will dine with appetite.” “I 
hope 80,” answered he, “for this would be too foolish.” 
His joy was infantine when, next morning, Marchand 
ught to him in the bath his soupe @ la Reine, as 
usual, in the little silver-gilt bowl which he had been 
sccustomed for many years to see. He could not help 
thanking me, with a smile, for my disobedience, and I 
was greatly put to it to keep my secret till dinner-time; 
but I kept it, so great was my hope of giving him a few 
moments of agreeable impression, when he saw his din- 
ner served as usual. I was right; for when we entered 
dining-room, he took me by the ear, and said to 
me, in his joyous tone,“ Ha, ha! Mr. Rogue; you took 
"pon yourself yesterday to make me pass an uncomfort- 

able quarter of an hour; it is my turn to-day !” 





by far the greater part will consist of sentimental meta- 
physics and philosophical absurdity. As to Elisa, I 
am at fault if she does not give us the sequel of the 
Monk.” ‘ ‘ ; ; 

“ My object was to destroy the whole of the feudal 
With this view, 
I created a nobility from among the people, in order to 
swallow up the remains of the feudal nobility. The 
foundations of my ideas of fitness were abilities and 
personal worth; and I selected the son of a farmer or 
an artisan to make a duke or a marshal of France. . . . 

“ My plan was to re-construct the ancient nobility of 
France. Every family which reckoned among the 
number of its ancestors a cardinal, a great officer of the 
crown, @ mamhal of France, chancellor, keeper of the 


seals, minister, &c. was entitled on that account to sue 


for the title of duke. You, Montholon, for example, 
would have been a duke, because you were descended 


pam arpnoclions ont Seepenian.sne seal of France. 
rn ei — had an re 
c resident, iicu or vice-admiral, 
title bs at every family which had had a bishop, 
major-general, rear-admiral, councillor of state, or pre- 
sident of parliament, the title of baron. 

These ideas, inconsistent enough in themselves, 
are among the many after-thoughts with which Na- 
poleon, in captivity, sought to glorify himself for 
unfulfilled designs. 

There is something little in the 
bitter pleasure which it always gave Napoleon 
to mortify and torment the unfortunate person 
compelled to see to his safe custody. One 
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means of annoyance was uniformly refusing to 
admit Sir Hudson to his presence, especially when 
the poor man wished, with his own eyes, to satisfy 
himself that the captive had not escaped. One 
day, the Count relates, 


I was writing from his dictation, when the valet-de- 
chambre on duty came to inform him that the governor 
had, for the last half-hour, been insisting on entering 
the Emperor’s room, in order to assure himself with his 
own eyes that he had not escaped. The valet had re- 
sisted, but Sir Hudson Lowe had dared to forget all 
propriety so far as to say, that he would have the doors 
forced if they persisted in not opening them to him. It was 
then only that Noverras resolved to come and disturb his 
royal master, whom he knew to be occupied in dictating 
to me; and I must remark here, that the Emperor was 
80 devotedly loved by his attendants, that there was not 
one among them who, completely associating themselves 
with his sufferings, would not have sacrificed himself to 
spare him the slightest one of them. Noverras knew 
the blow which this affair would be to the Emperor, and 
therefore it was not till the very last extremity that he 
consented to bring him Sir Hudson Lowe’s message. 
The Emperor listened with contemptuous indifference, 
and, turning round, said :—“ Tell my gaoler that it is in 
his power to change his keys for the hatchet of the ex- 
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ecutioner, and that if he enters, it shall be over a corpse. | 


Give me my pistols.” Sir Hudson Lowe heard this 
answer, and retired confounded; but the blow was 
struck, and the day was lost for work. 


Sir Hudson Lowe, when in a gracious humour, 
once presented a small case of superior Bourbon 
coffee for Napoleon’s use, which Count Montholon 
was afraid to mention, for fear of giving offence ; 
but to his great astonishment — 

The Emperor merely said,—“ Cause the case to be 
carried to the pantry—good coffee is a precious thing in 
this horrible place.” Cipriani thought me mad, when 
I put the case into his charge to be used by Piérron, the 
chief cook. 
order before he would consent to obey; declaring to me, 
over and over again, that he would, first of all, submit it 
to a variety of trials before he allowed any of it to be 
served up to his master. In short, the coffee was excel- 
lent. 

Cipriani, in conformity with the character of his 
nation, suspected poison in the gift. Napoleon 
better knew Englishmen, of whom he said, “ I 
have done England great mischief, and would have 
done her more had the war continued, but I have 
never ceased to esteem the English people.” 

The following extraordinary story is related here 
of the royal lady, best known in England as the 
friend and patroness of Lady Hamilton and the 
cajoler of Lord Nelson :-— 

The aged Queen Caroline of Naples was living in 
Sicily, overwhelmed with vexation, and steeped in 
humiliations. The English had unworthily sacrificed 
her to their ambitious views upon Sicily. She was 
thirsting for vengeance, and her imagination—degraded 
by all the blood which she had caused to be shed, when 
the unskilfulness of the Directory re-opened to her the 


| 


| 


| 





gates of Naples—could not be restrained withj 
bounds, when she thought she saw a ray of hope. 

The marriage of one of her daughters with the Duke 
of Orleans, was made subservient to the policy of the 
moment. On the birth of the Duke de Chartres, she 
conceived the infernal idea of offering him up as a holo. 
caust, in order to buy back the crown of Naples. “Thi, 
child,” she wrote to the Emperor, “ will one day 
a dangerous rival of your son; he will fully represent , 
principle of conciliation between interests which you 
have amalgamated in appearance, but which your death 
will separate anew. Restore to me the crown of Naples, 
and I will at the same time serve your cause, and satj. 
ate my hatred of the English, by new Sicilian Vespers, 
which will swallow up a whole race of rivals of your 
dynasty.” 

The Emperor was filled with indignation, and caused 
the bearer of this execrable message to be conveyed to 
a state-prison. There he would have long remained, 
had not the events of 1814 restored him to liberty. 


f any 


Atrocious and dissembling as was the character 
of the Queen of Naples, if the above anecdote is at 
all credible, she must have been, at this time, 
absolutely insane. 

Las Cases departed, the ex-Emperor fell into 
bad health, and Sir Hudson Lowe became more 
cross and irritable than ever. The climate of St. 
Helena, it is stated by Count Montholon, disagreed 
with Napoleon, and the singular complaint is 
made that the thermometer there “varies ten 
degrees, according as the sun is above or below the 
horizon.” <A very limited range this, compared 
with the great majority of even the most salubrious 


climates. 


usual, to visit Longwood. 


I was obliged to repeat the Emperor’s | 


| 
| 
| 





About this time, several ships arrived from India 
and the Cape, and the officers were permitted, as 
An anonymous captain 
offered to rescue the Emperor, and carry him 
wherever he would ; but he declined. One of the 
officers of the garrison, also, contrived a plan of 
escape, which “was almost certain of success; 
but neither was this plan acceded to. The 
Emperor might doubt whether these were not 
snares to entrap him, and authorize a more rigor- 
ous confinement. 

The work breaks off abruptly, with a new 
squabble between Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who was compelled to be ever on the alert t 
detect secret correspondences. The subsequent 
volume, or volumes, as they must refer to a period 
of which comparatively little is known, namely, 
that which intervened between the departure of 
Las Cases, Gourgaud, and others of the suite, and 
the death of Napoleon, will be looked for with 
interest and curiosity ; while the most trivial of 
details and unimportant “dictations” in those 
already published will long form a study to the 
future historian of Napoleon, however meagre 
may seem to contemporary readers. 





THE INSCRIPTION. 


“If an inscription be put upon my tomb, it may be, that I was an enthusiastic lover of the church ; and as enthusiasti¢ 
a hater of those who have betrayed it, be they who they may.”"—Cotenince’s “ Table Talk.” 


Let him who never dared refuse 

To pay the parish priest his dues, 

Whether his breeding sows and ewes 
Brought nine or ten, 

Pause; for the tomb of one he views, 


Who loved such men! 





But let not him whose graceless soul 
Regards the fruits of sty and stall, 
Of fold and field, as sacred all 

From priestly touch, 
On a departed spirit call 


Who hated such ! L. D. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN HOMCGZOPATHIST.* 


Tus is a clever book, though some may say, not a, 
eandid one. The avowed object of the volume, says the | 
sathor, “is to expose, in an agreeable form, the fal- | 
lacies of a peculiar system of empiricism which has but 
too frequently succeeded in luring dupes to their ruin.” | 
This system is Homaopathy, which the author of the | 
Confessions fancies may be better exposed and put 
down by satire and tale, than by further learned con- 
troversy in Medical Journals. The idea he has worked 
ont in a clear, well-written tale, in which a German 
Hommopathist, who has made his fortune in England, 
relates his various adventures, and unfolds the mysteries 
of his successful practice. His fortunes were at the 
lowest ebb when the discoveries of Hahnemann pre- 
sented themselves to him as an inexhaustible mine of 
gold, if properly worked. Let him tell it himself. 


I shall simply state, that having examined it in all its 
bearings, I cried “ Eureka,” for it suited me: spent | 
some time in medical studies, took a degree as M. D., | 
merely as a cover to avoid the imputation of being a | 
Qnack, and carefully husbanding my resources, I was 
soon ready to start in my new career. 

Englishmen being the persons I most desired as | 
patients, I had assiduously cultivated the English | 
tongue, and ingeniously contrived to be paid for my | 
acquisition, by pretending to teach English students | 
German, as soon as I had acquired the mere rudiments | 
of the former. : ° ° ‘ | 

It forms one of the curious coincidences of my life, | 
that just at this period, when I was as yet undecided | 
where to pitch my camp, I met an Homm@opathist who 
had sojourned in many towns of England, and from him 
I learned, more practically than I had hitherto known, 
the rationale of forming a settlement. 

This man had sought England, five years before, with 
twenty pounds in his pocket, carrying a packet of 
(Geneva watches, for which he was to receive a per 
centage, in case of his smuggling them successfully ; 
this he accomplished, and then tried to drive a trade by 
repairing Geneva and French watches. Finding this 
trade overstocked, and not being able to get work 
enough, his slender finances became exhausted, and he 
was obliged to become servant to a fellow-countryman, 
who was practising Homeopathy, with the additional 
aids of galvanism, electricity, and cupping, in the ironic 
town of Sheffield, where he was making a good deal of 
gold of the Vulcanian population. This man had 


treated him kindly, and, after some time, taken him into | 
his confidence. 


In short, the servant, Dusterweg, soon became as 
good a physician as his master; cured many whimsical 
old ladies ; acquired a vast reputation; and was one of 
the most ingenious of puffers. At Heidelberg he got a 
degree, and soon eclipsed his patron. This Herr Doctor, | 
Von Dusterweg, gave our hero, his countryman, the 
following sound advice about laying a good foundation | 
for his future practice : — 


“A patient of rank—an old imaginative Earl, who 
thinks he has been cured of an abscess in his brain by 
mée—which abscess was the production of my brain, and | 
which required the administration of 30,000 globules of 
*weet mercury, one globule being taken for nine months, | 
‘very quarter of an hour, so that in that time he had | 
en the enormous quantity of one-eighth of a grain.” 
In this style did my new acquaintance, Schnickle,— 
beg his pardon, Herr Doctor Von Dusterweg,— 
ee me with the management of the practical part — 
3 my chosen profession ; but not satisfied with these | 
_ I persuaded him one day to make over to me an / 
pocket-book, to which I had seen him often refer ; | 
‘us he did in an unguarded moment, when he had ' 


— ences. 





* Dublin: 8. 


made rather too copious libations to the jolly god at my 
expense. Now, this little book was not any way remark- 
able in appearance, except that it was old and greasy, 


_and had the picture of a Jager shooting at a stag im- 
_ pressed on its cover, and a name attempted to be erased 


from the fly leaf. 

This invaluable pocket-book proved a complete guide 
to the practice of Homm@opathy. It is not without sense 
as the reader will see. 


Nervous and Hypochondriac cases are the best for 
our practice. They pay best, and being quite incurable 


_ by medicine only, are those which are least grudged to 


us by the Regulars. 
N.B.—Old established M.D.’s, who had made their 


| fortunes, have often sent me such cases. 


Treatment.— Diet as different as possible from what- 


| ever they have been taking before, abundant exercise 


with from thirty to forty globules per diem. These 


; must be changed every three days, in order to secure the 


attendance of the patients, and the consequent reception 
of their fees. To such persons you cannot be too liberal 
of your promises of health ; but never omit stating, that 
recovery will be tedious. 

Value.—If well managed, from twelve to sixty 
guineas. 

All the common complaints, incident to females, are 
profitable, and easily cured; persons afflicted with such, 
are never satisfied with their regular physician, except 
he is constantly dosing them, even against his better 
judgment. They will do for you, what they will not do 
for him, namely, exercise freely, and take proper food, 


_get up early, go to bed in good time, and refrain from 
'undressing themselves to go to parties at midnight. 


Globules and attenuations must be given in frequent 


doses, otherwise, recovery might be attributed to your 
rational treatment. This must never be permitted; the 


exercise, diet, and all other means must be made secon- 
dary to the globules. The distinction between the Regu- 
lar and you, in such cases, consists in this: That he is 
required to cure by medicine alone, and nothing farther 
will be submitted to, from him; whereas, you will have 
perfect command over the actions, diet, nay, from the 
frequency of administering your medicines, over the very 
thoughts of your patient. Hence your success ! 

Fevers are a little hazardous, yet you should not 
refuse them; for all sensible writers on the subject, 
acknowledge that the less done in fever the better, and 
that suits admirably with our practice. Nine cases out 
of ten will get well spontaneously. Well, in those nine 
you and your globules get all the credit; if you see the 
tenth likely to die, immediately apologize for not being 


able to attend on account of your home practice. The 


patient dies, but not in your hands; some regular physi- 
cian is called in, says all is wrong, and adopting his 
own practice, has the felicity of performing the last 
ceremony, and having maligned you, follows the ex- 
ample of his patient, and departs. Never forget to pay 


a visit of condolence to the afilicted family, before the 
| first gloss is off their mourning. 


Should the reverse of this case happen, that is, should 


/a regular physician be displaced, to call you in, at a 


time when there is little hope of the patient's recovery, 
never doubt about undertaking the case, stating, at the 
same time unequivocally, that the vital ple has 
been so much lowered, that you entertain very little 
hopes; but that, as the regular practitioner had despaired, 
it was plain he put little trust in his own treatment : 
you would try: very sorry that you did not see them 
sooner. You commence, nature gets fair play ; reco- 
very ensues, immortal honour crowns your and 
Homeopathy is lauded to the skies. If the patient dies 
it only justifies the opinion you had given—* too far 
ne.” = 
There is another circumstance which serves to protect 
our characters in unfortunate cases; the family of the 
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deceased are ashamed at having had the weakness to 
employ us, and are too proud to acknowledge it, so 
their wounded “ amour propre” causes them either to 
defend our treatment, or to be perfectly silent on the 
subject. Either answers! 

Cancers and some skin diseases had better be rejected. 
You can’t cure them, neither can any one else! Time 
is lost, and failure is fatal to our system. But, on the 
other hand, it is found highly useful to give the most 
high-sounding and portentous names to the most trifling 
maladies. Thus, every little innocent tumour must be 


called cancer; every little rush on the skin either Lepra, | 


or Elephantiasis, or Psoriasis. Such cases get well, anc 
the induction is plain. . ° ° ° ° 

In your general conversation with patients, use the 
simplest terms you can devise—this, for contrast with 
the Regulars, who are lovers of octosyllabic jaw- 
luxators. Endeavour to preserve your foreign idiom, 
in whatever land you may be ; this impresses the polite, 
and captivates the vulgar. It is often, however, the 
highest proof of wisdom, to keep your eyes open, and 
your mouth shut. Give liberally to charities patronised 
by your patronesses; but there should be an attempt at 
privacy, in so doing, which will be an incentive to pub- 
lication. Never mind your patrons in this line ! 

Patients who are sceptical of the truths of Home- 
opathy, from a love of variety, or a hundred other 
reasons, will sometimes consult you; as these persons 
are inclined to ridicule infinitesimal doses, it is some- 


times highly useful to give them powerful doses of 


various highly-concentrated medicines, in globules, 
similar in appearance to all the rest, but consisting of 
Morphia, Strychnine, Arsenic, Corrosive Sublimate, and 


such like: a few of these, mingled with your sugar and | 


starch globules, will cause effects to be felt by the 
sceptic, which will quickly overcome his disbelief— he 
generally makes an excellent patient, and often a good 
decoy duck, 

Never scruple in paralytic cases to give Strychnine 
largely; but never allow it to be supposed that you are 
giving more at a dose, than the one-hundred-thousandth 
of a grain, 


Much of this may be unfair or uncandid. On this 
head we give no opinion; our sole object being to dis- 
play the character of the book. In furtherance of his 
grand design our Hommopathist went to London. 


i had taken up my abode with a Jew tailor, in thie 
Strand, and he advised me to commence my practice in 
some of the country towns, and afterwards come up to 
London, when | knew more of the people I had to deal 
with. 

This advice seemed good, because it tallied with my 
own inclinations, and | determined to adopt it. He 
also offered to introduce me to the celebrated Heinrich 
tlosse, who was flourishing as an Homaopathist at the 
West End, and as he was our countryman, he promised 
me honest advice from him. 

Next day we sought Hosse, who was living in one of 
the villa houses, bordering on the Green Park, and who 
appeared rather to have sought retirement than pub- 
licity, in the choice of his residence. A long row of 
carriages was drawn up at his door, some of them dis- 
playing coronets on their panels, and sundry cabs, 
evidently from distances, were continually arriving. 
A porter, in showy livery, received us at the door, and 





a black lackey showed us into a handsome reception | 


room, Where some fifty or sixty persons were already 
collected. 

At this moment a small tiger entered from another 
room, and called out with the accent of a foreigner— 
“Milor Middelton.” A gentlemanly man immediately 
followed him. This ceremony was repeated every few 
minutes, only with a new title, tlil I began to think 
that the whole House of Lords had come to consult 
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corridor, full of flowering exotics, and entered an apari. 
ment fitted up with exquisite taste and splendour. 
looking-glasses filled all the piers, and the furniture was 
covered in crimson velvet. 

In an easy chair, at a small round table, sat Hep 
Hosse, having before ‘him @ rosewood box, contain} 
his Materia Medica. A number of notes and 
gold lay also beside him. A kind of dumb waiter 
with revolving leaves, stood at his left hand, covered 
with small phials and pill-boxes. Confronting him, on 
a tall perch, sat a magnificent macaw, in all the splep. 
dour of his oriental plumage, with his head on one side, 
as if listening to every word that was said—as great, 
natural dandy as his master was an artificial one, 4 
bust of Hahnemann, in pure white marble, was sup- 
ported on a chaste column, almost behind his chair, with 
the motto— 





‘* Artis Medicw Renovator.” 


A few pictures, more remarkable for the massive 
| richness of their frames, than the excellence of the 
painting, were suspended from the walis, and some 
| half-dozen volumes, completed the arrangement of 
this handsome study, where the only things wanting, 
seemed to be the materials for study. The presi 
| spirit amidst all this splendour, was a little dark Jewish. 
looking man, with an ineffable look of self-satisfaction, 
| He was attired in a flowing and flowered silk dressing. 
gown, secured by a thick cord and tassels, at the 
but open at the breast to display his rich vest, hand- 
some ruffles, diamond studs, and gold watch-chains, 

He received us most courteously, and being informed 
of my wish to obtain his advice with regard to a settle. 
ment, placed his head on one side (like his macaw,) 
and, having considered for a few minutes, gravely 
asked—* How much I could afford to expend, in the 
first instance !”’ 

Being informed that my resources were very limited, 
he advised me to commence in some of the provincial 
towns, where the field was open, and not think of 
| London, till | had saved money enough to make 4 
stylish impression, or at least, to purchase a partne: 
ship with some of those already established. This 
advice decided me, and after some desultory convert 
| tion, we took our leave, Hosse having promised 
forward my interests in every way that he could, pro 
| vided I left London. 
| After much inquiry, I fixed on Manchester as oo 
| place to commence practice, and engaged the little 
man tailor, with whom I lodged, and whose trade was 
| indifferent, to act as my servant. He made himself a 
| most picturesque livery, and as soon as it was finished, 
we started, having previously ordered private apart 
ments in the principal hotel, and announced our ¢% 
| pected arrival in all the local papers. 

The little tailor’s name was Johan Kobelt, and a most 
| faithful and useful alley he proved to me. Seated om 
| the top of the coach, he told stories of the extraordinary 
' cures | had accomplished, and stated, that I only i 
tended staying a few days in Manchester for consult 
tions. ‘Two of his auditors, who said nothing, deter 
mined to try the marvel-working powers of so extrae® 
dinary a person, and the more resolutely, from having 
been to London for advice, where they had swallowed 8 
fair allowance of blue pill, been boiled in hot baths, 
perished in cold ones, and finally told, that their livers 
would never be better without change of scene and 
__ Every where the coach stopped, Johan was eloquent 
in my praises, and distributed cards bearing my Dam®, 
and the address of the hotel, where I intended stoppimm 
'in Manchester. The cunning little fellow had als 
written to the landlord, announcing my arrival, and 
& timely douceur to the waiter, had circulated my 
_ in every quarter of the town. 
| As I knew nothing of these transactions, you sf 
judge of my surprise at being informed by the landlord 








Herr Hosse. Then came a Countess, and a Baronet, | that several persons were anxiously awaiting my afi 


or two, and a few Honourables, then some plain Mr. 
or Mrs. then our ears were tickled with a Duchess. 


| and had left orders to be informed of it as early a8 po 
sible. 


1 was not haif an hour in my apartments, whem 


In about an hour, our own unworthy names were called, | twenty persons had sent up their cards, expressing the? 


and we in turn followed the tiger through a tasteful 


wish to consult me. 
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A wretched, squalid-looking mendicant, apparently 

with leprosy, also caused a school-boy to write 

a dirty little scrawl, begging me, for God’s sake, to 

eare him, as he had been in all the hospitals, and none 
of the doctors could. This I threw aside in disgust. 

An elegantly-folded note was next presented from Sir 
H—— G——, requesting that I would favour him with 
a call as soon as convenient, and stating that a servant 
waited for an answer. 

{ was on the point of sending an affirmative one, when 
Johan, who had been out, entered the room, and being 
informed of what I could not help considering extracr- 
dinary success, interrupted me, and in most peremptory 
tone said, “ Success, indeed! Excuse your humble ser- | 
vitor; but if such success satisfies you, the man has | 
more ambition than the master. Trust me: I know | 
more of these people than you do; and if they find that | 
they can have you for sending for, you will lose half | 
your time, and half your fees. It would be best for you | 
not to be seen at al’ ont of doors. A little mystery will 
magnify your presumed powers; consequently, to the | 
Baronet you must not go: rest assured, he will come | 
to you.” 

obelt then proceeded to pull down my vanity, by 
clearly demonstrating, that as yet 1 had been but the | 
puppet, whilst he was the real engineer who had ar- 
ranged and pulled the strings. 

“ Now,” said he, in continuation, “ come to this win- 
dow, and tell me what you see ?” 

“I see a wretched beggar in rags, gesticulating ve- 
hemently, and a crowd of curious people laughing at 
him. Now he throws himself upon his knees. He ap- 
pears to be directing his words towards us. Oh, the 
horrid wretch! he is all covered over with leprosy ! 
See, he tears open his shirt, whilst the scales are flying 
off from him on every side, and the crowd are scattering 
ary fear of contagion !” 

“You have observed accurately. Now, tell me, 
would you like that miserable man for your patient?” 

“No, assuredly! it disgusts me to look at him. Be- 
‘ides, I fear Homeopathy would hardly cure him.” 

“ Yet,on that man depends your fortune in this town, 
and the greater part of the celebrity which, in a few 
hours, you have discovered that you possess ! | |” 








Johan was found a most invaluable auxiliary. He 
was indeed the soul of the concern. Manchester proved | 
4 fertile field ; the leproug beggar an admirable decoy ; | 
and our doctor was, in one day, fairly ushered into | 
prosperous, well-paying practice. 


i 
Johan and I had been busily engaged making globules, | 
and preparing attenuations all the morning, and by | 
twelve o'clock so many persons had arrived, that I could | 
no longer put off seeing them. In the course of my prac- | 
tice, I have seen thousands upon thousands of patients, | 
but not one of those who appeared that day has ever | 
been forgotten, though many, subsequently seen, have | 
votally escaped my memory. 
The first person introduced, was a little shrivelled old | 
hag of a gentlewoman, with false hair, teeth, and eye- | 
brows, and very richly attired. She came to consult me | 
about certain red spots and pimples, which disfigured | 
her face, particularly her nose, and which, she hinted, | 
was an obstacle to her promotion. She had consulted | 
many medical men. Dr. P recommended her to | 
9 to Harrowgate ; she went, and came back, nothing | 
paler, but somewhat thinner. Dr. S—— told her, Pagh! | 
it was only Acne Rosacea ; never do her any harm : get | 
"Pp at five in the morning, ride five miles,on a high | 
“antering horse, drink a pint of goat’s milk for breakfast, | 
and take five grains of blue pill going to bed ; and when | 
the fee was placed in his hesed, boo added, that it would 
be better for her to be minding her devotions than her 
face, at her time of life-——“ The wretch,” said she, “it is 
» Wonder so many people of sense employ him ; you will 
© astonished when I tell you, that the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Hoopandsystem delights in the fellow, and says 
he isa diamond in the rough.” Dr. J——s put his 
“ane to his nose, spoke of constitutional irritation, change 








| now entered. 
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of climate, cuticular efflorescence, wrote his prescription, 
and went away. Dr. B——— said he would cure her, but 
having found out that he was poisoning her with arsenic, 
and boiling her to a skeleton in hot baths, she left him ; 
she detailed the opinions of several other members of the 
faculty ; but said they had done her no good, but had 
destroyed a fine constitution, and completely shattered 
her nerves. 

From inquiry, I found that she had been living on the 
richest diet, and was constantly using powerful stimu- 
lants. Her wish to get well, made her promise to 
adhere strictly to very simple regimen, which | dictated, 
and I gave her forty globules of Aconite ; one of which 
was to be taken three hours after a meal, and no food 
of any kind to be touched for an hour after that, and 
no drink stronger than milk and water. A flannel mask 


| to be put on the face, precisely at nine o’clock in the 


evening, and worn till next morning. ‘To see me again 
in a week. 

Now all ye who are malevolently disposed to attack 
Homeopathy on every oceasion, list to the wisdom of 
the system, as displayed in this my first prescription. 
Its purpose was double, to prevent those frequent meals 
and perpetual sippings of potent fluids, which had de- 
ranged both stomach and skin, and to drive her to her 
bed at an early hour, in place of driving into the vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, draught, damp, and hot suffo- 
cating air, which forms the atmosphere of what is called 
society. Now, it was probable that all these ends would 
be served, without a word on the subject being said, and, 
consequently, without producing a feeling of restriction 
in the patient. 

My next patient was a lady, un peu passe, who was 
tormented with such fits of nervousness and sleeplessness, 
and a tendency to dream of horrors, that her whole 
life was rendered miserable; every little noise frightened 
her; if the wind blew, it was certain the chimneys would 
fall on her; if it were calm, she dreaded suffocation ; 
every dog she met had a peculiarly rabid look, and 
seemed ready to fly at her, in preference to any one 
else. These, and a number of similar symptoms, she 
eloquently deseribed, till | was obliged to cut her short, 
by saying, “ Madam, | know it all—you shall be cured.” 

“Shall I—shall 1. Oh! dear sir, do you say so {” 

“ Yes, madam; but the most particular attention must 
he given to my directions. Here are sixty globules; 
every second hour in the day, one of these must be taken, 
commencing at six o’clock in the morning, then walk a 
mile. No tea, coffee, or other stimulant allowable, 
nothing but water; dine at three o’clock, and then drive 
ten miles. Sup on bread and milk, boiled, and at ten 
retire to bed, having taken one of these six globules. 
You will have refreshing rest, and be quickly restored. 

I might well promise this; for although the sixty 
globules were taken from a drawer, labelled “ Mimula 
Sabonitica,” and contained only #0 much starch, the six 
contained each a full dose of Morphia. 

The Baronet I had declined visiting the previous day, 
He was a fine stately man, but seemed 
in great torture, and was assisted into the room by a 
servant, and the aid of a crutch ; he had suffered from 
gout every where, and | thought | saw evidences of au 
intellect weakened by constant attacks of pain. 

I immediately hastened to give him a chair, and he 
dropped into it, as if his knee joints bad no power when 
once bent out of the perpendicular, and when he had 
drawn his breath, he said, with the courteous smile of a 
gentleman — 

“ Well, Doctor, you have played the part of a tyran 
with me, and have caused me to rise from bed 
where I have been stretched now three months, and 
have made me drive five miles, My family physician 
was with me when I received your reply, with 
very grave face he told me, that he would not 
answerable for the consequences, if I persev ia 
mad a project as that of driving into Manchester. 
told him I should not hold him sccou 
thanked him for his attention, gave him his 
and, with the sid of two glasses of brandy, 
of Hoffman’s anodyne, here I am, and I 
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the fresh cool air has greatly revived me ; and although 
every jolt in the road gave me torture infinite, still I 
grinned and bore it ; but now, sir, that I am roused, I 
am willing to bear more than that, to get rid of 
this troublesome complaint.” 

I questioned him closely ; he had been a man of great 
activity, a mighty Nimrod, and had always been in the 
habit of indulging the good appetite, procured by vio- 
lent exercise ; he had, moreover, the reputation of hav- 
ing one of the strongest heads in the shire, whilst his 
cellar of wines was celebrated far and wide. A dis- 
puted election, for a neighbouring borough, caused a 


third party to offer him their votes ; he yielded to the | 


temptation, and carried off the prize, for which the 
others were contending. The healthy and hearty coun- 


and more liberal than lords. Whilst in Manchester, | 
had never violated the rule I laid down for myself, o¢ 
requiring all patients to come to me, never visiting any 
at their own houses ; this served two good purposes ; 
viz. bad cases, and those likely to die, could not come, 
tant mieux! and I had the more time for pocketing fees 
at home, being kept constantly occupied from early jn 
the morning, till five'in the afternoon ; the rest of the 
day I reserved for my own recreation. 

Previous to settling in Manchester, I had adopted the 
name of Eisenberg; my own mean patronymic Gruber, 
not sounding either sufficiently aristocratic, or suffi. 
ciently German. This is a very usual practice with my 
countrymen, in other lands, except that they are exces. 
sively fond of adding the titles of Count or Baron; from 





try gentleman was now!lost in the M. P.; he carried | 
Ns | when I was weary of listening for hours, to vast numbers 


with him to London, all his eating and drinking pro- 
pensities, but he could not bring thither the active 
exercise and bracing field sports, which rendered his 
little excesses innocuous. Night after night, in St. 
Stephen’s, half the day in bed, or lounging about the 
clubs, with perhaps a short ride or walk in the parks, 
was not sufficient for his powerfui frame. A violent fit 
of indigestion, followed by gout, laid him on his back 
for some time, and destroyed the relish and spirit he 
formerly had for all exertion. In this deplorable state 
he had remained for some years,—now better, now 
worse. His hunters had been sold, and he himself, now 
yielding to his complaint, waited, with pettish anxiety, 
the daily visit, of a really skilful physician, who found 
it necessary to continue giving wine and stimulants, 
through fear of the gout attacking his stomach, and 
thus aimed at suppressing a fire, by pouring oil on it. 

Having learned thus much, I told the Baronet that I 
could cure him, provided that he pledged his word im- 
plicitly to follow my directions. 

He promised, and I immediately wrote— 

“ Let Sir H—G—’s coachman receive orders to set 


him down to-day at one quarter of a mile from home, | 


which distance he will walk, at whatever pace pleases 
him best; he may have the assistance of a servant. 
To-morrow Sir H — G— is to drive twelve miles, and 
to be let down half a mile from home. His diet, each 


day, is to be a single chop, broiled, for dinner, with one | 
glass of Madeira, and water ad libitum. Boiled bread and | 
milk for breakfast and supper ; nothing to be eaten in | 


the intervals, One hundred globules accompany this, 
one to be taken every hour. In three days I should be 
glad to see Sir H — G — again.” 


I folded this up, and presented it with the globules ; | 


then reminding him of his promise, I caused him to be 
assisted out. 


So much for the doctor’s practice. Yet he met with 
sundry rebuffs, reverses, and even detections and expo- 
sures, but was not without consolation. 


The results of a few of the cases mentioned, may be 
interesting. 

The Baronet Sir 1]— G— was gradually restored to 
his habits of activity, and consequent health : the first 
use he made of it, was to present me with a splendid 
thorough-bred hunter, and he never seemed satisfied 
praising my system, my skill, and my success. 

The pimple-faced lady, forced to live a natural 
life, appeared, after a short time, fairer than ever, at 
least, quite fair enough for a lady with £5,000 per 
annum. Who can deny that the globules worked this 
cure | 

The nervous lady walked and ate, and consequently 
slept, till she was heartily tired of walking, eating, and 


sleeping ; and dreading that she might acquire the form, | 
as well as the health and strength of a milk-maid, pro- | 


claimed herself cured. 

The doctor had now been three years in practice, and 
had made money. 

I had now the proud satisfaction of numbering 
amongst my patients, and the admirers of my system, 
persons of all ranks. I had one duke, several earls, 
lords in multitude, and commoners and merchants, richer 





this folly, I had the good sense to abstain. One day, 


of cases, I retired, for a short time, to refresh myself, 
_ when Johan brought me a card, which, he said, a little 
| German gentleman had given him, requesting an inter- 
view ; it bore the name, “ Count Furstenburg.” I was 
not generally fond of seeing my countrymen ; but at this 
| particular moment, I felt amiable, and thought it would 
| be a comfort to me to hear, and talk a little of my mother 
| tongue. 
“ Show the gentleman in.” 
Judge my surprise, when the Count of Furstenberg 
| entered the room, — to see under that redoubted name, 
the little, insignificant Professor Sobieski Péble, whom 

| I had been so instrumental in tormenting at Leipsic. 

His surprise was not less than my own: our mutual 
acknowledgment was not a little ludicrous. I cried — 
“ Count Furstenberg ; Professor Poble !!!” 

He simultaneously exclaimed—* Dr. Eisenberg ; Carl 
Gruber!!!” 

lt was impossible to avoid laughing at our discovered 
_ masquerade ; and although we entertained a most cor- 
dial and mutual hatred to one another at Leipsic, at 
| Manchester we stood in a different position, and, strange 
as it may appear, we embraced, as if old and dear 
friends. After some little conversation, I had to return 
/to my patients ; but Péble promised to dine with me, 
' and tell me his adventures since we parted. 
| 





Dr. Eisenberg was now making a rapid fortune. He 
had more patients than he could attend. 


People were glad to get an appointment for a week 
off. I pretended to make no distinction between the 
| peer and the peasant, but saw all in rotation. At first 
1 insisted on my regular fee in gold ; after a little time, 
| I found it was better to leave regular fees to regular 
_ physicians, and to take whatever was offered, apparently 
Without noticing what it might be. Thus, many per 
sons, according to their rank or wealth, gave largely; 
and if others gave moderately, the average of the whole 
was far greater than if I had distanced or repelled 
some, by refusing what they could afford. 

When I found any patient of strong intellect, expres* 
ing doubts as to the possibility of my very minute doses 
being able to produce effects on the human system, ! 
immediately directed attention to the invisible doses of 
| Miasma, unappreciable to the most delicate tests of che- 
‘ mistry, yet which were capable of producing and mait- 
taining the most direful and fatal diseases, such 
plague, cholera, small-pox, typhus, &c.; but with intel 
lectual persons of a peculiar stamp, who were more ia 
the habit of reasoning deeply than speaking much, I had 
a favourite exemplification of the theory of i 
| mals afforded by the vaccine virus or cow-pox. I 
| say, “ You will not deny that the smallest particle of 
_ this matter, even when diluted one thousand or ten thou 
sand times, is capable of producing a pustule of a 
character, and a peculiar kind of fever.” 


Our doctor had, meanwhile, some painful misadvet 
tures, and his conscience was occasionally haunted by 
the ghosts of patients whom he had killed. He bega® 
to tire even of money-making. 


A sense of loneliness began to reign in my mind, nearly 
to the expulsion of avarice; and often, in my fits 
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desponden I would have resigned all, for the comfort 
ies ef one genuinely loving, and truly sympa- 

I en auewed the advice given me in London, not to 
enter into society, or I might have dissipated this un- 
wholesome gloom; but I well knew that it was necessary 
to abstain from familiar intercourse, ia order to sustain 
my as a wonder-worker. ’ 

‘At last, I unbosomed myself to Johan, and he decided 
at once, that I ought to marry. But who! He had a 
niece of his own, an artificial flower-maker, in London, 
an excellent and pretty girl, whom he could strongly 


recommend. 


Ee 





But we shall not interfere with the doctor’s private 
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dents by flood and field, that he should change the 
scene, and also his name ; 80, visiting Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, he settled in Paisley, and adapted himself to 
Scottish practice. How the Professor fared in Paisley ; 
his brilliant successes, and black reverses; and how, 
finally, he returned to Germany, and set up as “ Count 
Von Eisenberg ;” travelled throughout Europe, but 
without again attempting practice ; and married a wo- 
man of family, &c. &c. we leave to the reader; content 
with stating that, as a mere tale, the work has consider- 
able merit. As to the quackery and professional arts 
exposed, it is to be feared that these are not confined to 


affairs. It became necessary, after sundry moving acci- | the Homeopathic practitioners. 





“‘LOUDON’S LEGACY 


Tus is a posthumous work. The idea of it originated 
with Mr. Osborn of the Fulham Nursery, who, having 
many young gardeners under his charge, felt how much 
they might be benefited by this sort of private instructor. 
Mr. Loudon, the author of many—perhaps too many— 
books on cognate subjects, accordingly seized the hint, 
and produced a work in which young men may find 
instructions in arithmetic and book-keeping, geometry, 
mensuration, and practical trigonometry, mechanics, 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, land-surveying, levelling, plan- 
ning and mapping, architectural drawing, &c. &c. Mrs. 
Loudon was induced to publish the book, which a friend 
felicitously named, her husband’s “ Last Legacy to Gar- 
deners.” What was left incomplete in the manual, has, 
by Mr. Loudon’s dying directions, been finished by his 
friend, Dr. Jamieson. The brief Memoir, written by 
Mrs. Loudon, will, to the great majority of readers, be the | 
most attractive portion of the volume. Young gardeners 
are comparatively a small class; while all feel interested 
in the pursuits, struggles, and fortunes of a man of con- 
siderable ability, and of untiring industry and perse- 





verance, who devoted himself, from early youth until his | 
dying hour, to spreading the knowledge of a useful and | 
beautiful art. Apart from his scientific and literary | 
labours, and the formation and development of his cha- | 
racter and mind, Mr. Loudon’s life is uneventful. John 
Claudius Loudon was born in April, 1783, at Cambus- | 
lang, in Lanarkshire, the eldest of a large family. His | 
father was, at that period, a farmer at Gogar, near 
Edinburgh; and an intelligent man, possessed of the ! 
admirable Scottish ambition of giving his son a good, | 
which was then fancied a classical, education. Young | 
Loudon, however, displayed a taste for landscape | 
gardening, before he could be induced to apply to the 
study of Latin and Greek ; and while dallying over 
these languages at the public schools of Edinburgh, he 
acquired a knowledge of French, and made good progress 
in arithmetic, writing, and drawing. In the latter art 
he made such proficiency, that at an early age he was 
competent to act as draughtsman and assistant to a 
nurseryman and landscape-gardener, Scottice planner, 
at Easter Dalry, near Edinburgh. His master, Mr. 
Mawer, died before his pupil was sixteen; and for the 
next four years young Loudon resided under the roof of 
Mr.Dickson, nurseryman and planner, Leith Walk. His 
ardour for congenial studies was now so great, that he 
*at up two nights a-week at his books. He also attended 


een 





TO GARDENERS.* 


the botany, chemistry, and agricultural classes in the 
university, and was considered by Dr. Coventry, the 
professor of agriculture, as his most promising pupil. 
This gentleman+ furnished him with many useful letters 
of recommendation, when, at the age of twenty, he re- 
paired to London. Scottish gardeners have for genera- 
tions been esteemed and sought after in England; and 
Loudon was soon very extensively employed as a land- 
scape-gardener, both in that country and in Scotland. 
Of her husband at this early period, Mrs. Loudon 
remarks :— 

It is curious, in turning over his memoranda, to find 
how many improvements suggested themselves to his 
active mind, which he was unable, from various cireum- 
stances, to carry into effect at the time, but which, 
many years afterwards, were executed either by himself 
or by other persons, who, however, were unaware that 
he had previously suggested them. Throughout his life 


similar occurrences were continually taking place; and 
nothing was more common than for him to find persons 


taking the merit to themselves of inventions which he 


had suggested years before. When this happened, he 
was frequently urged to assert his prior claim; but he 
always answered, that he thought the person who made 
an invention useful to the public had more merit than 
its original contriver ; and that, in fact, so long as the 
public were benefited by any invention of his, it was 


| perfectly indifferent to him who had the merit of it. 


By his suggestion, the gloomy Scottish pine, and the 
sepulchral yew, were either supplanted in the squares 
of London, or improved by the intermixture of such de- 
ciduous trees as will best bear the smoke of a city. 
Loudon became, at an early age for such distinction, a 
member of the Linnean Society, and first appeared be- 
fore the public as an author, forty years since, in a 
work on the formation of plantations, and on landscape- 
gardening. This was followed up by several other 
treatises on the same subjects, composed while he ac- 
tively followed his profession of landscape-gardener. 
From violent rheumatism, caught in a night journey on 
the outside of the coach, he not only suffered severely, 
but, at the age of twenty-three, became lame in the left 
knee for the remainder of his life. Among the many 
advantages of railway-travelling, protection from the 
severity of cold, and its serious consequences, are not 
the least. While suffering under this illness, Mr. Loudon 
lodged at a farm-house near Harrow, and, always active 
with mind and pen, a work on English farming was the 
result; while he amused himself with painting land- 











* Self-Instruction for young (iardeners, Foresters, Bailifis, Land-Stewards, and Farmers, &e. Ke. Ke. By the late J.C, 
Loudon, F.L.8., H.S, &. with a Memoir of the Author. Octavo, with portrait. Pp. 240, Le & Co, 
T Our readers have lately been introduced to this rare Scottish professor in the Memoirs of N , 
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seapes. He soon became se much alive to the bad hus- 
bandry then common in England, that he urged his fa- 
ther to come south, and apply his superior skill to the 
soil; and the family, in the following year, removed 
from Gogar to the farm of Wood-Hall. And now, one of 
those occurrences which Miss Edgeworth loves to in- 
vent as steps in the prosperous and onward career of a 
young man of ability and worth, really led to the direct 
furtherance of Loudon’s worldly interests. A pamphlet, 
entitled An Immediate and Effectual Mode of Raising the 
Rental of Landed Property in England, &c. &c. caught 
the attention of General Stratton, a large proprietor in 
Oxfordshire, who offered the author Great Tew, a farm 
of fifteen hundred acres, at a low rent, that he might 
introduce Scottish husbandry, and thus realize the pro- 
mise of his pamphlet. The experiment succeeded; and 
by farming, but principally by the emoluments of his 
profession, our Scottish gardener had, before he was 
thirty, amassed a fortune of £15,000. His father also 
prospered on his Middlesex farm, which, at his death, 
was sub-let for £1000 per annum, the rent at which he 
held it being £300. By this time, Mr. Loudon had made 
what might have been considered a very competent for- 
tune; and he,in 1813-14, allowed himself the improving 
relaxation of a long tour in the north of Europe, in Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Poland, during which, besides making 
copious literary memoranda, he took views of every pa- 
lace and garden which were worth visiting. The de- 
vastations of war were every where visible in his pro- 
gress; and when he reached Moscow, he found the houses 
yet black from the recent conflagration of that capital. 
Mrs. Loudon is surprised that her husband did not, on 
his return, publish his travels ; but he appears to have 
found less pleasing occupation. 
being really rich, for his station, possessed of an ample 
competence, a handsome independence, he wished to be 





still richer, and, accordingly, dabbled in mercantile spe- | 


culations, and in underwriting ships at Lloyds’, until, in 
1815, he found himself deprived of nearly the whole of 
his previous over-rapid accumulations, and his health 
seriously affected by the anxiety of mind which he had 
undergone. 
Mr. Loudon (his profession considered) to have acquired 
his money far too easily. Again a poor man, he now, in 
1816, settled at Bayswater, in a house to which a large 
garden was attached, and, after publishing several works, 
commenced his celebrated “ Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing.” With a view to professional objects, he, in 1819, 
visited France and Italy, which countries had been sealed 
during his former tour. Mrs. Loudon gives a sketch of 
his progress, and tells its results. At its conclusion, he 
began in earnest to his Encyclopmdia, being now fur- 
nished with fresh and copious materials. His labours 
were, however, suspended by another desperate attack 
of chronic rheumatism, of which the cure proved 
worse than the disease, as his right arm was actually 
wrenched, broken, in the process of shampooing in Ma- 
homet’s Vapour Baths, so close to the shoulder, that it 
could not be set, and he soon lost the use of it. Asa 
warning against the rash use of extraordinary and vio- 
lent remedies, we copy out Mrs. Loudon’s account of 
her husband’s tortures, from having submitted to the 
violent shampooing and stretching which left such con- 
sequences. 

During ihe whole of the year 1823, he suffered most 
excruciating pain, not only from his right arm, the bone 
of which had never properly united, and to retain which 
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Like too many men, | 
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in its place he was compelled to wear an iron case pj 
and day, but from the rheumatism which had settled in 
his left hand, and which contracted two of his 

and his thumb, so as to render them useless. It is, how. 
ever, worthy of remark, and quite characteristic of Mr, 
Loudon, that, at the very time he was suffering such 
acute bodily pain, he formed the plan of his honses jg 
Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, and superintended the 
building of them himself, rising at four o’clock 
morning, that he might be on the spot when the work. 
men came to their work. é ° , eh my 

When, shortly after, his right arm was broken 
second time, and he was obliged to submit to amputa 
tion, though he gave up landscape-gardening, it was 
only to devote himself more assiduously to his pen. He 
was, however, now no longer able to write or draw him- 
self, and he was compelled to employ both an amanuensis 
and a draughtsman. Still, though he had only the use 
of the third and little finger of his left hand, he would 
frequently take a pen or a pencil, and make sketches 
with astonishing vigour, so as fully to explain to his 
draughtsman what he wished to be done. 

During the time that he was suffering so severely 
from the pain in his arm, he found no ease but from 
taking laudanum; and he became at last 80 habituated 
to the use of this noxious potion, that he took a wine- 
glassful every eight hours. After the amputation of his 
arm, however, he wished to leave off taking it, as he 
was aware of its injurious effects upon his general 
health; and he contrived to cure himself by putting a 
wine-glassful of water into his quart bottle of laudanum 
every time he took out a wine-glassful of the potion, s0 
that the mixture became gradually weaker every day, 
till at last it was little more than water; and he found 
he had cured himself of this dangerous habit without 
experiencing any inconvenience. 

The “ Encyclopwdia of Gardening,” which, with the 
exception of the “ Cottage Architecture,” is Loudon’s 
most popular, and certainly one of his most pleasant 
books, was published in 1822, and in 1824, the “ Eney- 
clopedia of Agriculture,’ and some smaller works,3 
proof of his wonderful energy of mind—of “ the power of 
the soul over the body.” In 1826, he established the 
Gardener’s Magazine, a periodical which was from the 
first very successful, and which, though it latterly fell 
off considerably, at one time yielded him a profit of £750 


rr . . . 
o we ,, a-year. This magazine was very useful in many res 
It was, in our opinion, the misfortune of | ) & aired no poet 


not only to gardeners, but to the nobility and landed 
proprietors, into whose heads it indirectly introduced 


_some good and generous ideas as to their treatment of 








their dependents. Mr. Loudon, who always, as we 
think, erred on the side of attempting too much, and 
who at one period was engaged in fire different periodi- 
cal works, in 1828 commenced the Naturadist’s Maga- 
zine. His mental and manual activity were unbounded; 
his head literally teemed with projects thrown out @ 
his periodicals, often hasty and crude, no doubt, bat 
sometimes sound or suggestive. In 1824 he married. 
But we must let Mrs. Loudon, who proved a most com 
genial-minded, and fitting helpmate, tell the brief story 
of this happy wooing. 


About this time Mr. Loudon formed his first acquait 
tance with me. My father died in 1624; and finding, ® 
the winding up of his affairs, that it would be neces#ary 
for me to do something for my support, I had written ® 
strange wild novel, called The Mummy, in which I 
laid the scene in the twenty-second century, and at- 
tempted to predict the state of improvement to 
this country might possibly arrive. Mr. Loudon 
to see the review of this book in the Literary Gasdly 
and as, among other things, I had mentioned a stea®- 
plough, it attracted his attention, and he procured the 
work from a circulating library. He read it, and wa8 
so much pleased with it, that he published, in The Ger 
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: ine for 1828, a notice of it under the head 
ceitiote for Impreverents;” and he had from that 
time a great desire to become acquainted with the 
author, whom he supposed to be a man. In February, 
1830, Mr. Loudon chanced to mention this wish to a 
lady, a friend of his, who happened to be acquainted 
with me, and who immediately invited him to a party, 
where she promised him he ‘should have the wished-for 
introduction. It may be easily supposed that he was 

ised to find the author of the book a woman; but | 
believe that from that evening he formed an attach- 
ment to me, and, in fact, we were married on the 14th 
of the following September. 

Soon after his marriage rival periodicals appeared; 
the Gardgner’s Magazine fell off, but languished on for 
many years, and was givenup on the editor’sdecease. Mrs. 
Loudon gives various sketches of tours which she made 
with her husband in England and Scotland, partly on 
professional business, and partly for health and reerea- 
tion. They were, however, both hard workers, though 
more ardent than prudent, perhaps; as health and do- 
mestic enjoyment were the high price paid for doing in 
one season the fair business of two or three; and much 
time must also have been consumed in vain or resultless 
labours. Mrs. Loudon states, that in 1832 her husband 
commenced his most popular work, the “ Encyclopedia 
of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture.” She says: 


I was his sole amanuensis, though he had several 
draughtsmen. The labour that attended this work was 
immense; and for several months he and I used to sit 
up the greater part of every night, never having more 
than four hours’ sleep, and drinking strong coffee to 
keep ourselves awake. The First Additional Supple- 
ment to the Hortus Britannicus was also prepared and 
published in 1832. 





This work was published at his own risk, or “ on his | 


own account,” and its success tempted him also to pub- 
lish, on his own account, the “ Arboretum Britannieum,” 


niary difficulties that preyed severely upon his mind, 
and probably accelerated his death. While preparing 
this work he began the Architectural Magazine, another 
abortive undertaking. Mr. Loudon, in short, attempted 
too much, and necessarily failed. The principle of the 
power-loom has never yet been successfully applied to 
science or literature. The details are sufficiently melan- 
choly, though the same sympathy may not be called 
forth by the pains and penalties attending undertakings 
which partook largely of the character of mere eom- 
mercial speculations, that is excited by the struggles of 
uncaleulating, irrepressible genius, under adverse cir- 
cumstances. Yet it is with sincere pity, not unmixed 
with admiration of really extraordinary fortitude, that 
we read what follows. 


From the year 1833, to Midsummer 1838, Mr. Lou- 
don underwent the most extraordinary exertions both 
of mind and body. Having resolved that all the draw- 
ings for the Arboretum should be made from nature, he 

seven artists constantly employed, and he was fre- 
quently in the open air with them, from his breakfast at 
even in the morning, till he came home to dinner at 
eight in the evening; having remained the whole of that 
time without taking the slightest refreshment, and ge- 
nerally without even sitting down. After dinner, he 
resumed the literary part of the work, and continued 
Writing, with me as his amanuensis, till two or three 
O'clock in the morning. His constitution was naturally 
very strong; but it was impossible for any human powers 
to bear, for any lengthened period, the fatigue he under- 
went. In 1636, he began The Suburban Gardener, 
which was also published in monthly numbers, so that 
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he had five monthly works going on at the same time. 
He soon found, however, that three monthly works, be- 
sides the Arboretum, were as much as his health would 
permit him to undertake the management of, and he 
disposed of The Magazine of Natural Listory to Mr. 
Charlesworth. In 1838, he also gave up The uArchitec- 
tural Magazine, and at Midsummer in that year, he 
finished the Arboretum Britannicum. He was now in 
circumstances that would have discouraged almost any 
person but himself. His health was very seriously in- 
jured, partly by what was supposed to be a liver com- 
plaint, and partly by an enormous swelling in his right 
knee, which some of the most eminent medical men in 
London supposed to be produced by a disease in the 
bone. In addition to the large sums in ready money he 
had paid to the artists and other persons employed du- 
ring the progress of the Arboretum, he found at its con- 
clusion that he owed ten thousand pounds to the printer, 
the stationer, and the wood-engraver who had been em- 
ployed on that work. His creditors, however, did not 
press him for their money, but gave him a chance of 
reaping the benefit of his labours at some future time, 
by consenting to wait till they were paid by the sale of 
the Arboretum and the Architecture, upon condi- 
tion that he placed these works in the hands of Messrs. 
Longman, to held for the ereditors till the debt was 
paid. 

Notwithstanding the state of his knee, which was now 
such that he was unable to walk without assistance, im- 
mediately on the completion of the Arboretum he ar- 
ranged and published his Hortus Lignosus Londinensis ; 
and in the last number of The Suburban Gardener, which 
was finished about this time, he informed the public 
that he intended to resume his profession of landscape- 
gardener, and that he would not only go out, but give 
advice at home, on any plans that might be sent to him. 
To us, who saw the state of his health, this intimation 
gave the greatest pain, and we determined to do every 
thing in our power to prevent the necessity of his exert- 
ing himself. Twoof his sisters learned wood-engraving ; 
and I, having acquired some knowledge of plants and 


_ gardens during the eight years I had acted as his ama- 
| nuensis, began to write books on those subjects myself. 
an expensive undertaking, which involved him in pecu- | 








In the mean time, he grew so much worse, that we had 
very little hope of his recovery, till he placed himself 
under the care of William Lawrence, Esq.; when that 
eminent surgeon took a different view of the case from 
what had been before entertained, and by his mode of 
treatment rapidly restored him to health. 


In the following year Mr. Loudon became editor of 
the Gardeners’ Gazette, which profitiess employment, 
however, he soon relinquished, and, in 1840, he visited 
Paris, and, in the following year, Scotland. On this 
last tour, he had a violent illness ; but he rallied, and, 
in the course of the winter, and the following year, 
he improved several of his former works, and con 
tributed to others. In the spring of 1842, he had an 
attack of inflammation of the lungs,from which, however, 
he partially recovered to write more books and lay out 
more grounds. A second attack came on, and Mr. Law- 
rence, in whose professional judgment he had the highest 
confidence, did not conceal the truth, which only roused 
the doomed man to increased exertion, if that were pos- 
sible. He had now a wife—soon to be a widow—and 
a daughter, to stimulate industry, which needed no 
impelling motive save that inherent ardour and ac- 
tivity which had actuated Mr. Loudon through every 
hour of his life. Accordingly, we are told, 


As soon as Mr. Loudon found that his disease was 
likely to prove fatal, he determined, if possible, to finish 
the works he had in hand, and he laboured almost night 
and day todo so. He first, with the assistance of his 
draughtsman, finished a plan for Baron Rothschild ; 
then one for Mr. Ricardo, another for Mr. Vinder, and, 
finally, a plan for the cemetery at Bath. He had also 






























































































of Mr. Fuller at Streatham, and he went there 
11th of October, but he was unable to go into 
; and this was the last time he ever attempted 
t any place professionally. He continued, how- 
to walk in the open air in his own garden, and in 
grounds of Mr. Hopgood, nurseryman, at Craven 
ill, for two or three days longer, though his strength 
was fast decreasing ; and after the 16th of October, he 
did not leave the house, but confined himself to his bed- 
room, and a drawing-room on the same floor. Nothing 
could be more awful than to watch him during the few 
weeks that yet remained of his life. His body was 
rapidly wasting away ; but his mind remained in all its 
vigour, and he scarcely allowed himself any rest in his 
eagerness to complete the works that he had in hand. 
He was particularly anxious to finish his Self-Instruction 
for Young Gardeners, which is published nearly in the 
state he left it, though, had he lived, it would probably 
have been carried to a much greater extent. About the 
middie of November, the medical men who attended my 
poor husband pronounced his disease to have become 
chronic bronchitis; and this information, combined with 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, had a powerful 
effect upon him. He now made an effort that can only 
be estimated by those who know the natural indepen- 
dence of his mind, and the pain it gave him to ask even 
a trifling favour. He wrote a letter stating his situation, 
and that the sale of 350 copies of the Arboretum would 
free him from all his embarrassments. This letter he 
had lithographed, and he sent copies of it to all the no- 
bility who took an interest in gardening. The result 
was most gratifying. The letter was only dated the Ist 
of December, and he died on the 14th of that month; 
and yet, in that short space of time, the noblemen he 
appealed to, with that kindness which always distin- 
guishes the English aristocracy, purchased books to the 
amount of £360. Mr. Loudon had intended to forward 
similar letters to all the landed proprietors and capital- 
ists; and, though only a few were sent, they were re- 
sponded to with equal kindness. 


it 


Notwithstanding this prompt kindness, and the gene- 
rous dealing of his printers and publishers, the latter 
hours of Mr. Loudon were embittered by the difficulties 
in which a sanguine temper, or a disposition to grasp at 
too much, had involved him. 


graver, who had become a bankrupt, were threatening 


to make Mr. Loudon also a bankrupt; and even to arrest | 
' 


him for a debt of £1500. Mrs. Loudon does not be- 
lieve they would have carried their threats into execu- 
tion; but the anxiety, correspondence, and consultations 


relates, 


On Wednesday the 13th of December, 1843, he sent 
me into London to see the assignees, and to endeavour 
to bring them to terms, our kind and excellent friend, 
the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, having promised to lend 
us money for that purpose. The assignees, however, 
refused to accept the terms we offered, unless Mr. 
Loudon would also give up to them his edition of Repton, 
which he was most unwilling to do, as the debt on that 
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to make some additional alterations in the | work was comparatively small; and, consequently, he 


had reason to hope that the income produced by i 
would be soonest available for the support of his family, 
He was accordingly very much agitated when I told 
him the result of my mission; but he did not on that 
account relax in his exertions; on the contrary, he cop. 
tinued dictating Self-Instruction till twelve o’clock a 
night. When he went to bed he could not sleep, ang 
the next morning he rose before it was light. He thea 
told me he had determined to sacrifice his edition of 
Repton, in order to have his affairs settled before he 
died; adding, “but it will break my heart to do so.” 
He repeated, however, that he would make the sacrifice, 
but he seemed reluctant to send me into town to give 


| his consent; and most fortunate was it, as, if I had gone 


to town that morning, I should not have been with him 
when he died. He now appeared very ill, and told me 
he thought he should never live to finish Se/f-Instruction; 
but that he would ask his friend Dr. Jamieson, to whom 
he had previously spoken on the subject, to finish the 
work for him. Soon after this he became very restless, 
and walked several times from the drawing-room to his 
bedroom and back again. I feel that I cannot continue 
these melancholy details: it is sufficient to say, that, 
though his body became weaker every moment, his mind 
retained all its vigour to the last, and that he died 
standing on his feet. Fortunately, I perceived a change 
taking place in his countenance, and I had just time to 
clasp my arms round him, to save him from falling, 
when his head sank upon my shoulder, and he was no 
more. 

I do not attempt to give any description of the talents 
or character of my late husband as an author; his works 
are before the world, and by them he will be judged; 
but I trust I may be excused for adding, that in his 
private capacity he was equally estimable as a husband 
and a father, and as a master and afriend. He was 
also a most dutiful son and most affectionate brother. 


To this we can add nothing. Mr. Loudon was a lover 


_ of strict or of literal truth. He even thought it falsehood 
_ for a servant to deny his master to impertinent visiters. 


He was a lover of order, and most punctual as to time 
and all affairs of business, Of his fortitude of mind we 
have seen several strong instances, and his industry was 


certainly unsurpassed. He worked on and on, like & 
But the end of a melan- | 


choly tale was drawing near. The assignees of his en- | 


well-going well-oiled machine. We are told, by a friend, 
that, though a matter-of-fact man, Mr. Loudon had “a 
good deal of poetry in his soul.” He could not have 
been a Scot of the last century, and remained alto- 


gether devoid of poetic sensibilities, though, we must 
| confess, his poetry seems generally to have lain 


| dormant. 
attending them, had a fatal effect upon the invalid. She | 


Yet it required enthusiasm of some kind 
to keep alive and support his wonderful industry. 
We do not feel qualified to pronounce upon every 
part of his posthumous work, “ Self-Instruction for 
Young Gardeners,” &c. &c.; but, from Mr. Loudon’s 
own sound early training, his mature knowledge and 
long practical experience in business, we are almost 
confident that it must be a safe and valuable guide. 
And the finishing touches have been added by persons 
perfectly competent for the task. 





OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY.* 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Ir sounds like the tolling of funeral bells, as the 
annunciation is made of one death after another amongst 
those who supported our canopy of empire through the 
last most memorable generation. The eldest of the 
Wellesleys is gone : he is gathered to his fathers; and 
here we have his life circumstantially written. 





Who, and of what origin are the Wellesleys? There 
is an impression current amongst the public, ° 
there was an impression, that the true name of 
Wellesley family is Wesley. This is a case very much 
resembling some of those imagined by the old scholastie 
logicians, where it was impossible either to deny or to? af- 





* By Robert Rouiere Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. Loudon: Bentley. 
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frm : saying yes, orsaying no, equally you told afalsehood. | So of the Wellesleys: Sir Wellerand took quite the 
The facts are these: the family was originally English; | wrong way: not cudgelling, but courting, was the cor- 
snd in England, at the earliest era, there is no doubt at | rect way for succeeding in Kildare. Two great estates, 
sll that its name was De Wellesleigh, which was pronounc- by two separate marriages, the De Wellesleighs obtained 
odin the eldest times just as it is now, viz. as a dissyllable,* | in Kildare; and, by a third marriage in a third genera- 
the first syllable sounding exactly like the cathedral city | tion, they obtained in the county of Meath, Castle 
Wells, in Somersetshire, and the second like lea, (a field | Dengan (otherwise Dangan) with lordships as plentiful 
lying fallow.) It is plain enough, from various records, | a8 blackberries. Castle Dangan came to them in the 
that the true historical genesis of the name, was precisely | year of our Lord, 1411, i. e«. before Agincourt: and, in 
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through that composition of words, which here, for the | Castle Dangan did Field-marshal, the man of Waterloo, 


moment, I had imagined merely to illustrate its pronun- 
ciation. Lands in the diocese of Bath and Wells, lying 
by the pleasant river Perret, and almost up to the gates 
of Bristol, constituted the earliest possessions of the De 
Wellesleighs. They, seven centuries before Assay, and 
Waterloo, were “seised” of certain rich leas belonging 
to Wells.. And from these Saxon elements of the name, 
some have supposed the Wellesleys a Saxon race. They 
could not possibly have better blood: but still the thing 
does not follow from the premises. Neither does it follow 
from the de that they were Norman. The first De Welles- 
ley,known to history,the very tip-top man of the pedigree, 
is Avenant de Wellesleigh. About a hundred years nearer 
to our own times, viz. in 1239, came Michael de Welles- 
leigh; of whom the important fact is recorded, that he 
was the father of Wellerand de Wellesley. And what did 
young Mr. Wellerand perform in this wicked world, that 
the proud muse of history should condescend to notice 
his rather singular name? Reader, he was—* killed :” 
that is all; and in company with Sir Robert de Percival; | 
which again argues his Somersetshire descent : for 

the family of Lord Egmont, the head of all Percivals, | 
ever was, and ever will be, in Somersetshire. But how | 
was he killed? The time when, viz. 1303, the place where, | 
are known : but the manner how, is not exactly stated; it | 
was in skirmish with rascally Irish “ kernes,’’ fellows | 
that (when presented at the font of Christ for baptism) 

had their right arms covered up from the baptismal 
waters, in order that, still remaining consecrated to the 

devil, those arms might inflict a devilish blow. Sachablow, 

with such an unbaptised arm, the Irish villain struck; and | 
there was an end of Wellerand de Wellesleigh. Strange | 
that history should make an end of a man, before it had | 
made a beginning of him. These, however, are the facts; | 
which, in writing a romance about Sir Wellerand and Sir | 
Percival, I shall have great pleasure in falsifying. But 
how, says the too curious reader, did the De Wellesleighs 

find themselves amongst Irish kernes! Had these scamps | 
the presumption to invade Somersetshire ! Did they dare 

tointrude into Wells! Not at all: but the pugnacious De 

Wellesleys had dared to intrude into Ireland. Some say 

inthe train of Henry I1. Some say—but no matter : there 

they were: and there they stuck like limpets. They | 
soon engrafted themselves into the county of Kildare ; | 
from which, by means of a fortunate marriage, they leaped | 
into the county of Meath; and in that county, as if to 





refute the pretended mutability of human things, they 


draw his first breath, shed his first tears, and perpetrate 
his earliest trespasses. That is what one might call a 
pretty long spell for one family: four hundred and 
thirty-five years has Castle Dangan furnished a nursery 
for the Wellesley piccaninnies. Amongst the lordships 
attached to Castle Dangan was Mornington, which more 
than three centuries afterwards supplied an earldom 
for the grandfather of Waterloo. Any further memora- 
bilia of the Castle Dangan family are not recorded, 
except that in 1485, (which surely was the year of 
Bosworth field !) they began to omit the de and to write 
themselves Wellesley tout court. From indolence, I 
presume: for a certain lady Di. le Fl., whom once I 
knew, a Howard by birth, of the house of Suffolk, told 
me as her reason for omitting the Le, that it caused 
her too much additional trouble. 

So far the evidence seems in favour of Wellesley and 
against Wesley. But, on the other hand, during the 


last three centuries the Wellesleys wrote the name 


Wesley. They, however, were only the maternal ances- 


tors of the present Wellesleys. Garret Wellesley, the 


last male heir of the direct line, in the year 1745, 
left his whole estate to one of the Cowleys, a Staf- 


| fordshire family who had emigrated to Ireland ia 


Queen Elizabeth’s time, but who were, however, 
descended from the Wellesleys. This Cowley or Col- 
ley, taking, in 1745, the name of Wesley, received 
from George II. the title of Earl Mornington: and 
Colley’s grandson, the Marquess Wellesley of our 
age, was recorded in the Irish peerage as Weasley, 
Earl of Mornington; was uniformly so described up 
to the end of the eighteenth century; and even Ar- 
thur of Waterloo, whom most of us Europeans know 
pretty well, on going to India a little before his bro- 
ther, was thus introduced by Lord Cornwallis to Sir 
John Shore (Lord Teignmouth, the Governor-general) 
“Dear sir, I beg leave to introduce to you Colonel 
Wesley, who is lieutenant-colonel of my regiment. He 
is a sensible man, and a good officer.” Posterity, for 
we are posterity in respect of Lord Cornwallis, have 
been very much of his opinion. Colonel Wesley really 
is a sensible man; and the sensible man, soon after 
his arrival in Bengal, under the instigation of his bro- 
ther, resumed the old name of Wellesley. In reality, 
the name of Wesley was merely the abbreviation of in- 
dolence, as Chumley for Cholmondeley, Pomfret for Pon- 
tefract, Cicester for Cirencester; or, in Scotland, March- 


have roosted ever since. There was once a famous copy | banks for Marjoribanks, Chatorow for the Duke of Hamil- 


of verses floating about Europe, which asserted that, 


ton’s French title of Chatelherault. I remember myself, 


Whilst other princes were destined to fight for thrones, | in childhood, to have met _a niece of John Wesley the 


Austria—the handsome house of Hapsburgh—should 


obtain them by marriage : 
“* Pugnabunt alii: tu, felix Austria, nube.” 








“ “As a dissyllable :"—just as the Annesley family, of 
which Lord Valentia is the present head, do not pronounce 





T name trisyllabically, (as strangers often suppose,) but as 
the two syllables Anns lea, accent ow the first. 


Proto-Methodist, who always spoke of the second Lord 
Mornington (author of the well-known glees) as a 
cousin, and as intimately connected with her brother the 
great foudroyant performer on the organ. Southey, ia 
his Life of John Wesley, tells us that Charles Wesley, 
the brother of John, and father of the great organist, 
had the offer from Garret Wellesley of those same 
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estates which eventually were left to Richard Cowley. 
This argues a recognition of near consanguinity. Why 
the offer was declined, is not distinctly explained. But 
if it had been accepted, Southey thinks that then we 
should have had no storming of Seringapatam, no 
Waterloo, and no Arminian Methodists. All that is 
not quite clear. Tippoo was booked for a desperate 
British vengeance by his own desperate enmity to our 
name, though no Lord Wellesley had been Governor- 
General. Napoleon, by the same fury of hatred to us, 
was booked for the same fate, though the scene of it 
might not have been Waterloo. And, as to John Wes- 
ley, why should he not have made the same schism with 
the English Church, because his brother Charles had 
become unexpectedly rich t 

The Marquess Wellesley was of the same standing, 
as to age, or nearly so,as Mr. Pitt; though he outlived 
Pitt by almost forty years. Born in 1760, three or four 
months before the accession of George III., he was sent 
to Eton at the age of eleven; and from Eton, in his 
eighteenth year, he was sent to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he matriculated as a nobleman. He then bore 
the courtesy title of Viscount Wellesley; but in 1781, 
when he had reached his twenty-first year, he was sum- 
moned away from Oxford by the death of his father, the 
second Earl of Mornington. It is interesting, at this 
moment, to look back on the family group of children 
collected at Dangan Castle. The young earl was within 
a month of his majority : his younger brothers and sis- 





ters were, William Wellesley Pole,(since dead, under the 
title of Lord Maryborough,) then aged eighteen; Anne, 
since married to Henry, son of Lord Southampton, aged | 
thirteen; Arthur, aged twelve; Gerald Valerian, now in | 
the church,aged ten; Mary Elizabeth,(sinee Lady Culling | 
Smith,) aged nine ; Henry, sinee Lord Cowley, and 

British ambassador to Spain, France, &c. aged eight. | 
The new Lord Mornington showed his conscientious | 
nature, by assuming his father’s debts, and by superin- | 
tending the education of his brothers. He had dis- 


OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 


the king’s sudden recovery : but in Ireland, from thy 
independence asserted by the two houses of the British 
councils, the question grew still more complex. The 
Lord Lieutenant refused to transmit their address,’ 
and Lord Mornington supported him powerfully in his 
refusal. 

Ten years after this hot collision of parties, Len 
Mornington was appointed Governor-General of India: 
and now first he entered upon a stage worthy of his 
powers. I cannot myself agree with Mr. Pearce, tha 
“ the wisdom of his policy is nowuniversally recognised” 
because the same false views of our Indian position, 
which at that time caused his splendid services to be 
slighted in many quarters, still preponderates. Ajj 
administrations alike have been intensely ignorant of 
Indian politics; and for the natural reason, that the 
business of home politics leaves them no disposable 
energies for affairs so distant, and with which each 
man’s chance of any durable connexion is 80 exceed- 
ingly small. What Lord Mornington did was this : he 
looked our prospects in the face. Two great enemies were 
then looming upon the horizon, both ignorant of ow 
real resources, and both deluded by our imperfect use 
of such resources, as, even in 4 previous war, we 
had possessed. One of these enemies was Tippoo, the 
Sultan of Mysore: him, by the crushing energy of his 
arrangements, Lord Mornington was able utterly to de- 
stroy, and to distribute his dominions with equity and 
moderation, yet so as to prevent any new coalition 
arising in that quarter against the British power. 
There is a portrait of Tippoo, of this very tiger, in 
the second volume of Mr. Pearce’s work, which 
expresses sufficiently the unparalleled ferocity of his 
nature; and it is guaranteed, by its origin, as authen- 
tic. Tippoo, from the personal interest investing him, 
has more fixed the attention of Europe than a much more 
formidable enemy : that enemy was the Mahratta confe- 
deracy, chiefly existing in the persons of the Peishwah, 


| of Scindia, of Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. Had these 


tinguished himself at Oxford asa scholar; but he re- | four princes been less profoundly ignorant, had they been 


turned thither no more, and took no degree. As Earl of 
Mornington, he sat in the Irish House of Lords; but not | 
being a British peer, he was able to sit also in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons; and of this opening for a more 


less inveterately treacherous, they would have cost 0s 
the only dreadful struggle which in India we have 
stood. As it was, Lord Mornington’s government 


_reduced and crippled the Mahrattas to such an ét- 


national career, he availed himself at the age of twenty- | tent, that in 1817, Lord Hastings found it possible 


four. Except that he favoured the claims of the Irish | to crush them for ever. 


Three services of a pre 


Catholics, his policy was pretty uniformly that of Mr. | founder nature, Lord Wellesley was enabled to do for 


Pitt. He supported that minister throughout the con- | 
teste on the French Revolution; and a little earlier, on | 
the Regency question. This came forward in 1788, on | 


oceasion of the first insanity which attacked George III. 


will perhaps not be acquainted with the constitutional 
question then at issue. It was this: Mr. Fox held that, 


upon any incapacity arising in the sovereign, the regency | 


would then settle (ipso facto of that incapacity) upon | 


the Prince of Wales; overlooking altogether the case in | 


India : first, to pave the way for the propagation of 
Christianity,— mighty service, stretching to the clouds, 
and which, in the hour of death, must have given him 


consolation; secondly, to enter upon the abolition of 
The reader, who is likely to have been born since that era, | 


such Hindoo superstitions as are most shocking to hums 
nity, particularly the practice of Suttee, and the barba- 
rous exposure of dying persons, or of first-born infants, 
at Sangor on the Ganges; finally, to promote an em 
larged system of education, which (if his splendid 
scheme had been adopted) would have diffused its bene- 


which there should be no Prince of Wales, and the case | fits all over India. It ought also to be mentioned that 
in which such a Prince might be as incapable, from | the expedition by way of the Red Sea against the French 


youth, of exercising the powers attached to the office, | 


as his father from disease. Mr. Pitt denied that a 
Prince of Wales, simply a? such, and apart from any 
moral fitness which he might possess, had more title 
to the office of regent than any lamp-lighter or scaven- 
ger. It was the province of Parliament exclusively to 
legislate for the particular case. The practical decision 
of the question was not called for, from the accident of 





in Egypt, was so entirely of his suggestion and his 
preparation, that, to the great dishonour of Messrs. Pitt 
and Dundas, whose administration was the worst, 25 ® 
war administration, that ever misapplied, or non-applied, 


* Which adopted neither view; for by offering the oer 
of Ireland to the Prince of Wales, they negatived Mr. Fox 
view, who held it to be the Prince's by inherent right ; 


on the other hand, they still more openly opposed Mr, Pitt. 
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the resources of a mighty empire, it languished for 
: months purely through their neglect. 

In 1805, having staid about seven years in India, 
Lord Mornington was recalled, was created Marquess 
of Wellesley, was sent, in 1821 » 28 Viceroy to Ireland, 
where there was little todo; having previously, in 1809, 
heen sent Ambassador to the Spanish Cortes, where there 
was an infinity to do, but no means of doing it. The last 
great political act of Lord Wellesley, was the smashing 
of the Peel ministry in 1834; viz. by the famous resolu- 
tion (which he personally drew up) for appropriating to 
general education in Ireland any surplus arising from 
the revenues of the Irish Church. Full of honours, 
he retired from public life at the age of seventy- 
five, and, for seven years more of life, dedicated his time 
to such literary pursuits as he had found most interest- 
ing in early youth. 

Mr. Pearce, who is so capable of writing vigorously 
and sagaciously, has too much allowed himself to rely 
upon public journals. For example, he reprints the 
whole of the attorney-general’s official information 

inst eleven obscure persons, Who, from the gal- 
lery of the Dublin theatre, did “wickedly, riotously, 
and routously” hiss, groan, insult, and assault, (to 
say nothing of their having caused and procured to 
be hissed, groaned, Xc.) the Marquess Wellesley, Lord- 
Lieutenant General, and General Governor of Ireland. 
This document covers more than nine pages; and, 
after all, omits the only fact of the least consequence, 
viz., that several missiles were thrown by the rioters 
into the vice-regal box, and amongst them a quart- 
bottle, which barely missed his excellency’s temples. 
Considering the impetus acquired by the descent from 
the gallery, there is little doubt that such a weapon 
would have killed Lord Wellesley on the spot. In de- 
fault however, of this weighty fact, the attorney-general 
favours us with memorializing the very best piece of 
doggerel that I remember to have read ; viz., that upon 
divers, to wit, three thousand papers, the rioters had 
wickedly and maliciously written and printed, besides, 
observe, causing to be written and printed, “No Popery,” 
as also the following traitorous couplet — 


“ The Protestants want Talbot, 
As the Papists have got aid but;” 


Meaning “all but” that which they got some years 
later by means of the Clare election. Yet if, in some 
instances like this, Mr. Pearce has too largely drawn 
upon official papers, which he should rather have ab- 
stracted and condensed, on the other hand, his work has 
4 specific value in bringing forward private documents, 
to which his opportunities have gained him & confidential 
access. Two portraits of Lord Wellesley, one in middle 
life, and one in old age, from a sketch by the Comte 
d'Orsay, are felicitously executed. 

Something remains to be said of Lord Wellesley as a 
literary man; and towards such a judgment Mr. Pearce 
has contributed some very pleasing materials. As a 
public speaker, Lord Wellesley had that degree of bril- 
lianey and effectual vigour, which might have been ex- 
pected in a man of great talents, possessing much native 
sensibility to the charms of style, but not led by any 
Personal accidents of life into a separate cultivation of 
oratory, or into any profound investigation of ite duties 
and its powers on the arena of a British senate. There 
is less call for speaking of Lord Wellesley in this charae- 
ter, where he did not eek for any eminent distinetion, 
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than in the more general character of an elegant litécra- 
teur, which furnished to him much of his recreation ia 
all stages of his life, and much of his consolation in the 
last. It is interesting to see this accomplished noble- 
man, in advanced age, when other resources were one by 
one decaying, and the lights of life were successively 
fading into darkness, still cheering his languid hours by 
the culture of classical literature, and in his eighty- 
second year drawing solace from those same pursuits 
which had given grace and distinction to his twentieth. 
One or two remarks I will make upon Lord Wellesley’s 
verses — Greek as well as Latin. The Latin lines upon 
Chantréy’s success at Holkham in killing two woodeocks 
at the first shot, which subsequently he sculptured in 
marble and presented to Lord Leicester, are perhaps 
the most felicitous amongst the whole. Masquerading, 
in Lord Wellesley’s verses, as Praxiteles, who could not 
well be represented with a Manton having a percus- 
sion lock, Chantrey is armed with a bow and arrows : 


Ea! trajecit aves una sagitta duas, 


In the Greek translation of Parthenopatus, there are as 
few faults as could reasonably be expected. But, first, 
one word as to the original Latin poem : to whom does it 
belong? It is traced first to Lord Grenville, who re- 
ceived it from his tutor, (afterwards Bishop of London,) 
who had taken it as an anonymous poem from the 
“ Censor’s book ;” and with very little probability, it is 
doubtfully assigned to “ Lewis of the War Office,” 
meaning, no doubt, the father of Monk Lewis. By this 
anxiety in tracing its pedigree, the reader is led to 
exaggerate the pretensions of the little poem ; these 
are inconsiderable: and there is a conspicuous fault, 
which it is worth while noticing, because it is one 
peculiarly besetting those who write modern verses with 
the help of a gradus, viz. that the Pentameter is often 
a mere reverberation of the preceding Hexameter. Thus, 
for instancee— 
* Parthenios inter saltus non amplius erro, 
Non repeto Dryadum pascua leta choris ;’ 
and so of others, where the second line is but a variation 
of the first. Even Ovid, with all his fertility, and 
partly in consequence of his fertility, too often commits 
this fault. Where indeed the thoughtis effectually varied, 
so that the second line acts as a musical minor, succeed- 
ing to the major, in the first, there may happen to arise a 
peculiar beauty. But I speak of the ordinary case, 
where the second is merely the rebound of the first, 
presenting the same thought in a diluted form. This is 
the commonest resource of feeble thinking, and is also 
a standing temptation or snare for feeble thinking. 
Lord Wellesley, however, is not answerable for these 
faults in the original, which indeed he notices slightly 
as ‘ repetitions ;’ and his own Greek version is spirited 
and good. There are, however, some mistakes. The 
second line is altogether faulty : 
Xegie Maveaise war! iearura bie 
"Agreuwes heres 

does not express the sense intended. Construed cor- 
rectly, this clause of the sentence would mean —“/ 
sorrowfully leaving all places gracious to the Manalian 
god:” but that is not what Lord Wellesley designed: 
“J leaving the woods of Cyllené, and the mowy eum- 


| mits of Pholoe, places that are all of them dear to Pan” — 


that is what was meant: that is to say, not leaving 
ali places dear to Pan, far from it; but leaving a 
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few places, every one of which is dear to Pan. In the line 
beginning 
Kay if ig” trsxixs 
where the meaning is—and if as yet, by reason of my im- 
mature age, there is a metrical error ; and »:2:« will not 
express immaturity of age. I doubt whether in the 
next line, 
Mrd' kann Oardro: youracin tubes 
year could convey the meaning without the preposi- 
tion & And in 
Lrigxouas ov xadsoves Ft6i, 


I hasten whither the gods summon me— is not the right 
word. It is, however, almost impossible to write Greek 
verses which shall be liable to no verbal objections; and 
the fluent movement of these verses sufficiently argues 
the off-hand ease with which Lord Wellesley must have 
read Greek, writing it so elegantly and with so little of 
apparent constraint. 

Meantime the most interesting (from its circumstances) 
of Lord Wellesley’s verses, is one to which his own Eng- 
lish interpretation of it has done less than justice. It 

a Latin epitaph on the daughter (an only child,) of 
Lord and Lady Brougham. She died, and (as was gen- 
erally known at the time) of an organic affection disturb- 
ing the action of the heart, at the early age of eighteen. 
And the peculiar interest of the case lies in the suppres- 
sion by this pious daughter, (so far as it was possible,) 
of her own bodily anguish, in order to beguile the mental 
anguish of her parents. The Latin epitaph is this : 

Hlanda anima, e cunis heu! longo exercita morbo, 
Inter maternas heu lachrymasque patris, 
Quas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebas, 
Et levis, et — vix memor ipsa mali ; 
I, pete calestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus : 
Ut tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies ! 


The English version is this : 


‘Doom'd to long suffering from earliest vears, 
Amidst your parents’ grief and pain alone 
Cheerful and gay, you smiled to soothe their tears ; 
And in ‘heir agonies forgot your own. 
Go, gentle spirit ; and among the blest 
From grief and pain eternal be thy rest ! 





In the Latin, the phrase ¢ cunis does not express from 
| your cradle upwards. The second line is faulty in the 
_ opposition of maternas to patris. And in the fourth line 
| levis conveys a false meaning: /eris must mean either 
physically light, i. e. not heavy, which is not the sense, 
or else tainted with lerity, which is still less the sense, 
What Lord Wellesley wished to say—was light. 
hearted: this he has not said: but neither is it easy te 
say it in good Latin. 
| I complain, however, of the whole as not bringing out 
' Lord Wellesley’s own feeling — which feeling is partly 
expressed in his verses, and partly in his accompanying 
| Prose note on Miss Brougham’s mournful destiny (“her 
| life was a continual illness’) contrasted with her forti- 
| tude, her innocent gaiety, and the pious motives with 
| which she supported this gaiety to the last. Notasa 
direct version, but as filling up the outline of Lord 
| Wellesley, sufficiently indicated by himself, 1 propose 
| this :— 








Child, that for thirteen years hast fought with pain, 
Prompted by joy and depth of natural love,— 
Rest now at God’s command: oh! not in vain 
His angel ofttimes watch'd thee,—oft, above 
All pangs, that else had dimm’d thy parents’ eyes, 
Saw thy young heart victoriously rise. 
Rise now for ever, self-forgetting child, 
Rise to those choirs, where love like thine is blest, 
From pains of flesh—from filial tears assoil’d, 
Love which God's hand shall crown with God's ows 
rest, 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Velasco, or Memoirs of a Page. 
Three volumes. 


By Cyrus Redding. 
London : Newby. 

We have in “ Velasco,” a fiction above average, 
whether in design or composition, power of thought, 


or kuowledge of man and of mankind. It is an auto- 


biographical story, the hero being something between | 


Gil Blas and Anastasius. The scene is laid in Spain; of 


the history, scenery, and manners of which romantic | 
' 


land the author possesses extensive and intimate 


knowledge, which he is not averse todisplay. The page | 


is born in Madrid, among the poorest of its rabble 
population. 
but by the kindness of some priests, who require an 
errand-boy, he picks up a little education ; and being 
handsome, adroit, and unscrupulous, though suffering a 
great deal of temporary hardship in the noble households 


into which he makes his way, he gets on tolerably well, | 


engages in many adventures and misadventures, which 
do not tend to improve his moral feelings, though they 


fulfil his inventor’s design of showing that selfishness, a | 


worldly spirit, and low ambitions, though they may 
render a man outwardly prosperous, never yet imparted 
either true happiness or dignity. Though the scenery 
and the characters are Spanish, that is to say, Moorish, 
Jewish, or Gipsyish, as of pure Castilian or Andalusian 
blood, Mr. Redding takes advantage of his framework 


to make his ecclesiastics, bishops, grandees, ministers of 


Hlis first lessons are begging and pilfering; | 


| state, sefioras and sefioritas, actresses and opera-girls, 
develop motives of action, and display traits of character 
which belong to all countries, but which might not have 
been held decorous to connect with English society. 
With these solid merits, the book, as a mere romance, 
| possesses as much of wild adventure, description, love, 
and sentiment as may satisfy the youngest reader. 


Mrs. Bray’s Novels and Romances. Courtney of Wal- 
reddon ; a Romance of the West. 


This tenth monthly volume completes the Revised and 
Illustrated Edition of Mrs. Bray’s fictions, published by 
Longman and Company. And here the lady drops bet 
curtsy, and takes her leave, having contributed to the 
common stock of elegant literature upwards of thirty 
volumes, which, from their author’s extensive histori 
| cal reading, and varied traditionary and antiquariaa 
lore, instruct while they entertain. 





The Age of Pitt and For. By the Author of Ireland 
and its Rulers.” Octavo,volumel. Pp. 416. Low 
don: Newby. 


This work, so far as it has gone, is formed on the same 
plan with that which gained for its author deserved rep®” 
tation. Yet he seems less at home here than on Irish 
_ ground; as his mode is too loose and desultory for 
| history, too grave for sketches; and as he is much les? 
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conversant with the personalities of Pitt, Fox, and their 
contemporaries, than with the rulers and party leaders 
of Ireland. He has, besides, begun to write, one would 


imagine, before he had surveyed the whole of his subject, 


and apportioned its several parts. 

Literary Flowerets, Poetic and Prosaic, Miscellaneously 
Eatwined. By Thomas Cromwell, F.S.A., author of 
“Oliver Cromwell and his Times.” Second edition. 
Small octavo, pp. 192. London : J. Chapman. 





Bohn’s Standard Library. 
This series gives us Roscoe’s “ Life and Pontificate of | 
Leo the Tenth,” edited by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, the son | 
of the author; and another very valuable work, ‘* The | 
Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, with Dr. | 
Gregory’s Memoir of Hall, and a critical estimate of his | 
character and writings from an abler pen, that of John | 
Foster. The “ Life of Leo the Tenth,” is a good work | 
in its own place, but Hall’s Miscellanies is of the daily 
bread of Christian and social men. 


The Autobiography and Justification of Johannes Ronge. 
Translated from the German Edition by John Lord, 
A.M. London : Chapman, Brothers. 





Lives of the Eminent Men of Fife. By James Bruce. 
Edinburgh : Macphail. 


This commemoration of the worthies of the “ King- | 
dom” includes, among others, the Life of Cardinal | 
Beaton, of Michael Scott, of Sir Andrew Wood, “ gude | 
Maister Robert Henrysone,” and Sir David Lindsay of | 
the Mount. The sketches appeared originally in the 
Fifeshire Journal, of which their author is the editor ; | 
and are to be continued until all “the eminent men of 
Fife,’ who, it appears, are multitudinous, are fairly 
presented to posterity. We may have a better oppor- 
tunity of characterizing the series, which may in the | 
meanwhile be described as piquant and curious. 
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almost unnamed ground, and two weeks later fell in 
with natives whe might have heard of the white-faced 
enchanters, but who had never seen any one of them. 
They passed the Flinders range, and penetrated far 
beyond its boundaries, marking the prevailing senti- 
ment by naming one mountain “ Mount Distance,” and 
another “Mount Hopeless,” until they seem to have 
got into a region of “ Dismal Swamps,” where a sad 
new feature was discovered in this “ disheartening 
country,” namely brine springs, “the water poisoned at 
its very source,” and a soil quite bare, destitute of all 
vegetation, and covered with salt. Save for some timely 
refreshing showers, the travellers and their horses could 
not have penetrated thus far. In proceeding in another 
direction the disheartening report is, “ dense scrub, and 
sand ridges, salt water channels, and the dry beds of 
small lakes, also salt.” But a narrow tract of “ good, 
grassy country ” was reached, and there, of course, a 
settler was found, who even here maintained a com- 
munication with the little capitals of the colony. On 
this expedition natives were sometimes procured as 
guides, and they seem to have been intelligent as well 
as faithful, though fearful instances of their treachery 
and cruelty, when in the search of plunder, are not 
wanting. In this way Mr. Eyre lost his faithful servant, 
in addition to his other fearful hardships and dangers. 
When in very great distress for want of water, small 
quantities, by the example of the natives, were obtained 
by digging up the roots of trees. The expedition occupied 
about a year, but the nature of the country and other 
causes retarded its progress. The work concludes with 
the fullest and best account of the aborigines that we 
have ever yet met with. That account is thus summed 
up: “ Naturally, I do not think that the people are 
With many vices and but few 
virtues, I do not think the Australian savage is more 
vicious in his propensities, or more violent in his passions, 
than are the greater number of the uneducated class of 


| what are called civilized communities.” Mr. Eyre throws 


Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Aus- 
tralia, and Overland from Adelaide to King George’s 
Sound, in the year 1840-41. With the sanction and | 
support of the Government. Including an account of | 
the Manners and Customs of the Aborigines, &c. &c. | 
By Edward John Eyre, Resident Magistrate, Murray 
River. 2 volumes, octavo, with Map, numerous En- 
gravings, &c. London: T. & W. Boone. 


The author apologizes for the Journal of his Explora- | 
tory Expeditions being so late of appearing, and satis- | 
faetorily accounts for a delay which is of small conse- 
quence compared with the actual new information 
obtained respecting the Geography, the Climate, the | 
Natural History, and, above all, the productive resources | 
of the country which he traversed. Mr. Eyre had been | 
for eight years resident in Australia, and had visited | 
most of the located parts of the Australian colonies, and | 
made several exploratory journeys before he undertook | 
this more important expedition. Thus qualified by | 
experience and observation, he, however, modestly claims | 
no higher merit than faithfully describing what he saw. | 
The romance of such expeditions had been pretty well | 
exhausted by preceding explorers, though readers will 
‘ympathize in adventures of men bound on such 
Perilous quests as a pathless journey through the arid 
wastes of Australia. The party left Adelaide about 
the middle of June, and in a month of necessarily very 
marches, got into comparatively unknown, and 





out many valuable and humane suggestions for the treat- 





ment and civilization of the natives. His work, 
though from its nature somewhat diffuse, is interesting, 
as all such narratives must be. We regret to say that 


| the result of his explorations is far from being satis- 


factory. The book is well printed and beautifully 


| illustrated. 


| Scottish Art, and National Encouragement : containing 


a view of existing Controversies and Transactions, 
during the last twenty-seven years, relative to Art in 
Scotland ; with an ample Appendix of Documents. 
Small 8vo. With full-length portrait of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, Sir William 
Allan. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 


This is a corrected reprint of a series of articles which 
appeared last autumn in an Edinburgh newspaper, and 
attracted considerable attention in the course of their 
publication. The Academicians, and the whole body of 
Artists, have, it appears, felt themselves aggrieved and 
ill-treated by the Directors of the Royal Institution, or 
rather by certain individuals, or a cligue, who have as- 
sumed the sole power and management of what, in 
Edinburgh, is called The Institation. In this publication, 
a strong case of contumelio us treatment, if not of posi- 
tive injustice, to the Artists and the Academy, is made 
out against the Executive of the said Institution, and of 
the Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufac- 
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tures, which, so far as individuals are concerned, mean 
the same thing; the active managers of the Board and 
of the Institution being, so far as we can understand, 
one, though not indivisible. On one point the Academy 
have already triumphed—at least for a time—by getting 
a resolution rescinded which went to deprive them of two 
of the four rooms occupied by their annual exhibitions : 
but this appears only an interim arrangement, and various 
other weighty matters remain wholly unsettled. These 
matters involve not merely the honour and veracity of the 
Academy, which have been very rudely assailed by the 
Institution, but also the disposal of large funds appro- 


priated for the promotion of Art and the benefit of | 


Artists. The author of the articles reprinted contends 
that the interests of Art will never be properly cared for, 
nor at all safe, unless the Royal Institution, i.¢. the clique 
above-mentioned, a self-appointed, or, at all events, an 
irresponsible body of patrons and pseudo-patrons of Art, 
be swamped, and its property transferred to the Scottish 
Academy. This may seem a sweeping idea; but our 
author farther contends, that the act of transferring the 
whole property and funds of the Royal Institution to the 
Royal Academy, is only one of justice, or rather of restitu- 
tion, as the Royal Institution has acquired much of its 
funds and property at the expense, or by the exertions 
of the Artists. From this publication it would appear 
that the Institution has appropriated very considerable 
sums, arising from the Annual Exhibitions of the Artists, 
to its own purposes; while it is charged with ignorance, 
or neglect, of the true interests of Art, and also, if we 
mistake not what is pretty plain, with gross jobbing. 
Since the Artists ceased to support the Institution, it 
has enjoyed no active or useful existence, and seems 
fast tending to extinction, its members gradually dying 
out, and no new ones joining it; so that it becomes 
necessary in some manner to dispose of its property for 
the purposes for which it was acquired. The author 
endeavours to show a strong claim, on the part of the 
Academy, to this property, arising from the history of 
the funds, as well as the nature of the objects to which 
they were originally devoted; and in support of his 
views he has given a large Appendix of documents, 
which form the actual substance of this controversy. 
The main question for impartial spectators of this 


very keen local controversy, is, whether the interests | 


of Art in Scotland might not now be safely left to 
the encouragement of the public, and the manage- 
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History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Cou 
Volume the Fourth. By J. H. Merle D’Anbj 
D.D.; assisted in the preparation of the English origina) 
by H. White, B.A. of Trinity College, Camb 
&e. &e. Octavo, pp. 621. Edinburgh: Oliver 
Boyd. 

The portion of this comprehensive History which is cog. 
tained in this new volume, is the epoch of the protest of 
Spire, the Augsburg Confession, and the establishment of 
Protestantism in the Swiss cantons. Dr. D’Aubigne 
announces in the preface a revised English edition of 
the previous volumes of his History, to be published by 
Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, who have made him, he says, 
“a suitable and precise offer” for this new volume, and 
are therefore understood by him to hold the sole copy. 
right of it. “ The work is now,” he states, “ their 
property.” This arrangement has, however, been dis. 
puted by other publishers, who, having given the former 
unprotected volumes to the British public, claim the 
right to perpetuate so convenient a system of publication, 
How a question may be settled which is of vital moment 
to all authors and publishers, whether in Great Britain or 
upon the Continent, we do not pretend to say; nor shall 
we advert to the contents of the new volume of this 
popular History until we are in a fit capacity for speaking 
of the entire work, so far as it has yet appeared, after 
perusing the new translations or the emendations and 
prefaces to the former volumes which Dr. D’Aubigné 
announces as about to issue from the press of the 
publishers to whom he has disposed of this volume. 

The work is printed in a better style than the trans 
lation of the first three volumes now in general 
circulation, and is, of course, more expensive ; as here, 
besides superior paper and print, copy-money has to be 
paid, and probably not little of it. It is thus the His 
torian of the Reformation states his own case,— 

I publish in English this continuation of the History 
of the Reformation. I do not think that, as I publish 
myself in this language, any one will have the power, 
or will entertain the idea, of attempting another pubii- 
cation. It would be a very bad speculation on the part 
of any bookseller; for where is the reader that would 
not prefer the original text as published by the Author 
himself, to a translation made by a stranger ? 

But there is a higher question—a question of morality. 
Of all the property that a man can possess, there 
none so essentially his own as the labours of his mind. 


Man acquires the fruits of his fields by the sweat of his 
servants and of his beasts of burden; and the produce 


ment of the Artists themselves, altogether indepen- | of his manufactures by the labour of his workmen 


dently of Boards consisting of noble or gentle patrons, 
and of all sorts of Associations and Institutions, 
which are often, as time rolls on, found to overlay and 


smother the babe which they undertook to foster; and | 


also independently of annual grants of the public money, 
however trifling the sum may be, over which neither the 
artists nor the public have any control, and which is 
just as much loose cash for the Boards to sport with 
and throw to favourite boys. The Artists, or the Royal 
Academy, might, no doubt, wish to handle this small 
sum; and while those of London and Dublin do as 
much, this is but a natural feeling. Yet, were they 
once placed upon an independent footing, we make no 
doubt that they would gladly dispense with bounty- 
money altogether, and prove that they are quite able to 
take care of themselves, without either sops or leading- 
strings. The clearness and energy with which the 
whole subject of this volume is handled, renders the 
work a valuable boon to the interests of the Fine Arts. 


and the movement of his machines; but it is by bi 


| own toils, by the exercise of his most exalted faculties, 


| 


' 





that he creates the productions of his mind. Accordingly, 
in putting this History under the protection of the laws, 
I place it at the same time under a no less secure 

guard, — that of justice. I know that it is written is 
the consciences on the other side of the Channel aad of 
the Atlantic,— Yeshall have one manner of law, a8 well 
for the stranger as for one of your own country: for lam 
a Lord your God. To English honour I confide th 

ork. : . , , 

I had at first thought of making arrangements for the 
present publication with the English and Scotch 
sellers, who had translated the former portions. Rel 
tions that I had maintained with some of these pa 
lishers, and which had gained my esteem for them 
induced me to adopt this course. They were cont 
quently informed by letter of my purpose, and 
months later I had an interview with some of them # 
Glasgow. I told them of my intentions, and desired @ 
know theirs. They replied that they could not com 
municate them immediately, since they would first have # 
come to an arrangement with their colleagues, in ordet 
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roposal incommon. It would appear that 
ey did 4” aa0rt However that may be, and 

| allowed a sufficient period of time to elapse, 
| received no communication from the associated pub- 
lishers. But at the same time one of the first houses in 
Great Britain, Messrs. Oliver & Boyd of Edinburgh, 
who were introduced to me by my highly respected 
friend Dr. Chalmers, made me a suitable and precise 
offer. I could wait no longer; and on the very eve of 
my departure from London for the Continent, after a 
sojourn of three months in Scotland and in England, I 
made arrangements with them, which have since been 
definitively settled, and the work is now their property. 
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The French laws are positive to protect literary pro- | 


rty in France, even if it belongs to a foreigner. 1 
am less familiar with the English laws ; but I will not 
do England! the injustice of believing that its legisla- 
tion is surpassed by that of France, in justice and in 
morality. 


This statement is dated at Geneva, in January last. | 
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marsh for their grand experimental pleasure voyage and 
tour to the many famous places which he has celebrated. 
And this celebration is effected in a way quite novel. 
As raptures are got up, and classic associations awakened, 
by every raw Oxonian orliterary bagman surveying, for 
the first time, the Pillars of Hercules, or Athens, or Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Titmarsh has reversed all that, turned every ob- 
ject seamy-side outmost, on its beam-ends,or topsy-turvy ; 
and in this plight described it. Rare work he makes of _ 
it, though some readers, who can truly estimate his 
powers, will scarcely thank him for his pains. Cleverly 
as the task is gone through — for task-work some of it 


| is, we are happy to believe, whatever face is put upon 


the affair, the travesty is almost overdone —the book 


| wants seriousness and earnestness, were it but for 


| relief. 


The literary world must look with anxiety to the issue | 


of a dispute which, though originating with rival pub- 
lishers, involves high and permanent interests. 


Notes of @ Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, by 
way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem ; 
performed in the Steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, author 
of “The Irish Sketch-Book.” Small octavo, with 
numerous illustrations, &. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 


The wisdom of our northern ancestors has left on 
record the significant saying, “ The grace of a gray 
bannock lies in the baking.” The Romans, in their 
learned dead tongue, have said exactly the same thing ; 
and Mr. Titmarsh has, in more instances than one, 
illustrated the truth of these proverbs, by imparting 
freshness and grace to things in themselves sufficiently 
homely, hackneyed, coarse, or trivial. A traveller, 
who has no pretensions to be either scientific, classi- 
eal, or philosophical, who knows little about the 
Pyramids, and less about the antiquities of the Holy 
Land, must have been somewhat at a loss for topics on 
the route which Mr. Titmarsh followed. But the force 
of genius conquers all diffieulties. The artiste, who, ata 
pinch, could toss up a delicious fricassce from a pair of old 
apper-leathers, was one whose culinary resources never 
could fail; and this holds eminently of the literary re- 
sources of Mr. Titmarsh, who possesses the rare power of 
making something pretty, piquant, and stimulating out of 
the most ordinary and vulgar substances: the cookery, 
or the dishing, being allin all. Now, this useful faculty 
cannot be long possessed by any one in these our times— 
from the fabricator of fragments and shreds of ribbon, 
velvet, and gauze, into smart caps, waistcoats, and bonnets, 
om to the getter-up of clever volumes for the current 
*eason—without finding some one to turn it to good ac- 
count ; and our man of genius has been noted. In the cir- 
cumstance of a steamer being launched on a first voyage 
to Margate, or were it but Greenwich, there is always 
an invited party,a band of music,a couple of Times 
and Chronicle reporters, also champagne and bottled por- 
ter, ham-sandwiches, with cakes and jellies for the ladies. 
Even on thé Firths of Forth and Clyde, or the rivers 
Severn, or Shannon, the same auspicious event is always 
celebrated by the presence of a piper or blind fiddler, 
‘arried cost-free, and permitted, in coming home, to send 
round his hat. Ona something like the same principle 
“The Peninsular and Oriental Steam-Navigation Com- 
pany” were, in 1244, so fortunate as to crimp Mr. Tit- 





On this journey, many deeper thoughts than 
those recorded must have passed through the mind of 
the man who thus winds up his Oriental Travels,—than 
those which he has set down as best suited to the town- 
readers of the spring of 1846, and the clubs :— 

Who can forget the Bosphorus, the brightest and 
fairest scene in all the world, or the towering lines of 
Gibraltar, or the grand piles of Mafra, as we rode upon 
the Tagus! As I write this and think, back comes 
Rhodes, with its old towers and artillery, and that 
wonderful atmosphere, and that astonishing blue sea 
which environs the island. The Arab riders go pacing 
cver the plains of Sharon, in the rosy twilight, just 
before sunrise; and I can see the ghastly Meab moun- 
tains, with the Dead Sea gleaming before them, from 
the mosque on the way towards Bethany. The black, 
gnarled trees of Gethsemane lie at the foot of Olivet, 
and the ramparts of the city rise up on the stony heights 
beyond. 


Is it not selfish of Mr. Titmarsh to treasure up 80 
many lovely images and precious memories of this 
“ Journey,” as such passages indicate, and treat his 
readers with so much of his mere mess-table talk, 
sprightly as it is t-—— At all events, we hope that 
“The Peninsular and Oriental Steam-Navigation Com- 
pany ” have voted him a yachting service of plate, 
weighing, at least, five hundred ounces. 

We might find many most alluring extracts in this 
“ Journey.”’—What then! It is, though a very hand- 
some, not a costly volume, and the reader may easily 
find it, or, if not, should command it, at his Subscription 
Library or his Club. 

Western Clearings. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, author of 

“ A New Home : Who will Follow.” London: Wiley 

& Putnam. 


The sketches of the living manners of the Far West, 
of the way of life of the emigrants and settlers in 
the Bush and the Prairies, are among the most 
pleasant of recent American publications. Though in 
the garb of fiction, they, in a lively and engaging 
manner, embody the actual. Though the real scene 
has never been witnessed, one may safely swear that 
“The Ball at Thrams Huddle,” or “ The Forest Féte,” 
are as true as calotype portraiture, and show us more 
of genuine American character than many volumes of 
travels. Although the authoress is very far from being 
insensible to faulte and deficiencies of character, or to 
the privations and rudenesses of forest life, she is uni- 
formly cheerful, amiable, and indulgent,— a practical 
female philosopher, looking forward to the bright and 
refined future, and making the most of the substantial 
peace and plenty of the present. Independently of these 
qualities, the “ Western Clearings,” as » mere literary 
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production, deserves high commendation among works | The Early French Pocts. A Series of Notices ap4 
of its class. The sketches are framed on the model Translations. By the late Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 
of Miss Mitford’s “ Village ;’ and, if with much less; With an Introductory Sketch of the History of 
delicacy and polish of style, with more flesh-and- French Poetry, by his Son, the Rev. Henry Cary, 

blood reality. This work, in every exterior feature, is exactly the 


; “Lives” noticed above, and, like 

es holas I. By Ivan Golo- counterpart of the ; ; 

Russia under re aa hating rer vg ‘Gite, them, appeared in the London Magazine. It is, of course, 
vine, a Russ yon a work adapted to a much narrower circle of readers - 


The author of this work quarrelled with his govern- | stil], it is one that will be prized by poets, and by the 
ment, or rather with his governors; refused that im- | |overs of pure literature; and its value to both classes 
plicit unquestioning obedience or submission, which is | wij] be greatly enhan ced by the well written Introdue. 
the first public virtue of a Russian; and safe, because far | tory Sketch. 
beyond the reach of the police, the knout, and Siberia, | 
he not only defies the Czar, but takes up “a railing | 
accusation” against his native country, or those institu- 
tions and pereons that enslave, demoralize, and degrade | Mrs. Howitt styles this romance “ a noble work,” and 
it. He has indeed not told very many “tales out of | traces some fanciful analogy between the present posi- 
school,” which have not been told before by travellers | tion of England and Ireland, and that of Austria and 
from every country of Europe. Still such vituperative | Bohemia at the period of the story she has translated, 
and one-sided statements, are felt to come with an ill | It is of the age of Maria Theresa, and semi-his. 
grace from a native of Russia, who, for no public motive | torical; a tale descriptive of the court and the city, 
that we can trace, forgets, that “ it is idle to sit in Rome | the royalties, the nobles, and the burghers ; the domestic 
and strive with the Pope,” and not much braver to | being by far the better part of it. Though Mrs. Howitt 
malign his Holiness when out of the reach of the ana- _has not this time been so happy in her choice as when 
themas of the Church, and the thunders of the Vatican. she selected the rare fictions of Miss Bremer, the very 
But all this might have been overlooked, had Ivan | ©ifcumstance that she has thought the “ Citizen of 
Golovine told us any thing in dispraise of the manners, Prague” worthy of wearing an English dress, is suff 
institutions, and rulers of his native country, that we | “/¢ot warrant of a certain degree of merit. In that con- 
had not previously learned, from quarters where no bias | fidence we point it out to our readers. 
could be suspected. To those, however, who know little 
of the social and political condition of European Russia, 
the volumes will furnish much valuable information. 





The Citizen of Prague. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
Three Volumes. Colburn. 








The Parlour Norelist ; a Series of Works of Fiction, by 
the most celebrated authors. Vol. I. “ Tales by the 
O’Hara Family. Belfast: Simms & Macintyre. 

British Female Biography. Being Select Memoirs of | }yere is one of the modern wonders of cheapness, 
Pious Ladies in the various Ranks of Public and Pri- | « Crohoore of the Bill-hook,” and “ The Fetches,” in a 
vate Life; including Queens, Princesses, Martyrs, | small neat volume, very small type indeed, for about the 


Scholars, Instructors, Poetesses, Ministers’ Wives, tenth part of the original price. Other volumes of the 
ce. _. By the Rev. Thomas Timpson. Small Octavo. | parlour Norelist are announced, but none so attractive 
With Portrait of Hannah More. London: Aylott & | 4. this first one ; perhaps the best of Banim’s novels. 


Jones. 





This is one of a class of books which have their own 
uses, limited as is their scheme, and homely as their SERIALS. 
style may be. Much is not to be expected from each of 
sixty memoirs, crowded into one moderately-sized | Kyicut’s OLp Exciann’s Wortnirs. Part I.—This 
volume. Yet the compiler has done all that could be | promises to be an interesting publication. It is of the 
expected of him; and his work will interest many | same size and form as “ Knight’s Old England,” lately 
worthy persons, and to ladies prove an agreeable com- | concluded, and is intended to form a Gallery of Por 
panion, either in the private chamber or at the work- | traits, with biographies of the individuals portrayed. 
table. Of these there are six well engraved heads on one 
sheet, which, with a coloured frontispiece and a few 


Lives of English Poets, from Johnson to Kirke White: 



















Designed as a Continuation of Johnson’s “ Lives of 
the Poets.” By the late Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 
M.A. translator of Dante. Small Octavo. London: 
Bohn. 


This neat and handy volume contains, in all, seventeen 
Lives,—that of Johnson being the fullest, and those of the 
Wartons, Smollett, Goldsmith, and Chatterton, forming 
part of the number. But what has become of Cowper, 


} 


vignettes, constitute the embellishments of Part 1 
The portraits, and the accompanying biographies, f¢ 
those of Henry II. Roger Bacon, Edward III. Wiek 
liffe, Chaucer, and William of Wykham. The biogrt 
phies, if necessarily not very full in detail, are accurate, 
satisfactory, and marked by enlightened opinion and im- 
partial judgment. 


A Dictionary or Arcuaic aNp Provixcia, Words 


and of Burns! The latter may, however, not be con- | OnsoceTe Purases, Proverns, axp Ancient Customs 


sidered an English poet. The “Lives ” originally ap- 
peared in the London Magazine, twenty-four years since ; 


so that they are now, in every respect, as good as manu- | 


script; and a desirable addition to that most valuable 
description of modern books,—-namely, those calculated, 
from their subject, composition, popular character, and 


| from the Fourteenth Century ; forming a Key to the 
| Writings of our Ancient Poets, Dramatists, and other 


Authors, &c. &c. By James Orchard Halliwell, Ee4- 
F.R.S. Part II. London: John Russell Smith.—From 
its title-page, this work promises a great deal ; but ¥® 
_ have not seen Part I.; and, besides, it is not from twe 


low price, for extensive circulation among the reading | °T ape any any judgment can be formed of # 
work of this kind. 


classes of moderate means. 
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popular character. One, entitled,“ A New Universal 
Et ‘cal and Pronouncing Dictionary,” is published 
by Gilbert, London ; the other, called “ The Popular 
snd Complete English Dictionary of every Term used in 
Science, Literature, and Art,” is published by Wash- 
bourne, London, and edited by the Rev. John Boag. 
Both promise to be useful books, well fulfilling their 


announced purposes. 
Ksiont’s History or EnGuanp purine Tue THIRTY 
Years’ Peace. Part I. 


‘ Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war! 


tended to second and celebrate those better triumphs. 
The work will form a handsome book of large octavo 
size. We need hardly say, that it is written in a liberal 
aad enlightened spirit. 
grounds for continuing such a title to English history, 
until the thirty years become thrice thirty. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Tae Missionary’s Warrant. By the Rev. William 
Leitch, A.M. Minister of Monimail. Edinburgh: Mac- 
phail.—This is a discourse, enforcing the duty of sup- 
porting foreign missions, in a strain of eloquence and 
animation, and with a scope of illustration, as well as 
of strenuous argument, not often found in the Scottish 
provincial pulpit. 

Tae Crictn anp Procress or tHe Scotcn Baptist 
Cuurcres ; from their rise in 1764, to 1834.—This is a 
brief history of a respectable sect, now of some standing, 
whose tenets ally them closely with the Old Scotch In- 
dependents, with the exception of the opinions they hold 
on Baptism. The sketch here given of the peculiar 
tenets of this body of Christians, and of its rise in Scot- 
land, is taken from an account, drawn up fifty years since, 
by one of the most able of the Baptist pastors, Mr. Archi- 
bald Maclean, and continued to the present time. 

Letrers snp DeposITions OF THE STUDENTS OP THE 
Scnoot or Desicx, Somerset Hovse.—This pamphlet is 
in substance a history of the revolt of the students 
against their master, with the causes which led to it ;— 
for which revolt the students appear to have had good 
cause, 

Capita Punisuments Unsanctionep py THe Gosper, 
and Unnecessary in a Christian State; a Letter by the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A. 

AMERICA AND HER Stave Systeu.— This is an expo- 
‘re of the slave system of the United States, written 
by a philanthropic man, and intended to awaken the 
British to the enormities of the organized domestic 
despotism of the Republic. 

Ox tHe AartiriciaL Preparation or Tuner. 
Robert Mallet, C.E. Dublin: Oldham. 

Veytitation ; a Reply to Mis-statements made by 
The Times and by The Athenaeum, in reference to ships 
aud buildings ventilated by the author; by D. B. Reid, 
M.D. F.RS.E. 


VOL. XII1.— NO, CXLYITI. 


By 
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Two new English Dictionaries have appeared, of a | 
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oxuvs, a Retrospect of the Weather of the Twelve- 
month past, 1844, and a Prognostication for the coming, 
1845.—This weather-wise pamphlet has been lying on 
our table for some time, and now that 1845 is not only 
come, but past, we turned with some curiosity to the 
Prognosticatwon for it, which we give verbatim. 

“ The progress of dryness is begun; [it has been the 
very wettest of wet years,] but this being the first of its 
two or three years of duration, not in this wil! the mid- 
summer rains be seanty. [That they were not!] Not in 
this will be wanting occasional and refreshing thunder- 
storms, intermingled with dry and ripening days. What 
could be more propitious for the corn, the cattle, for 


. . . . | th Ss i —1 
And in this new serial —serial only in issue — it is in- | opearsand plume? Safty mung ao forenay 67-hour 


part of the world there will be no scarcity of any good 
thing that Heaven bestows.” Amen! Thus sayeth the 
prophet of Sherwood, Paternoster Row; and for such 


| Vaticinations simple English folks delight to pay their 
Let us hope that there may be | good money? 


MACHINERY AS IT AFFECTS THE INDUSTRIAL CLassEs 
AND THE EmpLoyMent or Cu1Lpren tn Factories. By 
William Carpenter. 


A Lertrer to tHE Citizens oF ABERDEEN ON THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR AcapEMIcaL InstrtuTIONs. By 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Latin in Marischal 
College.—Though this letter is addressed to the citizens 
of Aberdeen, it is calculated for a much wider range of 
usefulness ; and we recommend it to the citizens and 
municipal authorities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, &c. &e. 

Tue Unnory Aviiance; or, Oppression in High 
Places. In a Letter from Mr. Harvey, an English 


_ Clergyman, to the Earl of Aberdeen and the Bishop of 


London. 

Report of the Bristol and Clifton Auxiliary Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Tue Disso.vution oF tHe American Unton Demanpep 
BY Justice anp Humanity, as the Incurable Enemy of 
Liberty ; in a Letter addressed to the Abolitionists of 
Great Britain, &c. kc. By Henry A. Wright. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE Present State or ovr Na- 
TIONAL Derences. By the Lord Viscount Ranelagh. 

Tue Parenovooicat axp Psycnorocicat Annvat for 
the Year 1846. Edited by David G. Goyder. 

First Appress of the Committee of the Metropolitan 


| Working Man’s Association. — This first address is de- 


serving of general attention. Its objects are excellent, 
and merit the support of all classes of society. 


Who was “Jack Witson,” tae Stncer or Saax- 
spene’s Stace! An attempt to prove his identity with 
John Wilson, Doctor of Music in the University of 
Oxford in 1644. By Edward Rimbault, LL.D.—Dr 
Rimbault has made out his position entirely to his own 
satisfaction,—and he has even made it look not unfeasible 
to others. 

Nores or tux Cause Triep at Tue Livexroot 
Summer Assizes, between W. E. Newton and the 
Grand Junction Railway Company. 

Buss xor Ricnzs ; or, Colonization on Principles of 
Pure Christianity. By Edward King. 

Pp 
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Viewep merely in its bearing on national commer- 
cial policy, the measure of Sir Robert Peel is most im- 
portant. Coming from him—to borrow the words 
of a reformer ef the Reform Bill era, it “ took away 
our breath.” The only principle upon which the 
ministerial measure can be supported, is that of the 
entire abelition of commercial restrictions and protec- 
tions ; and it goes so far towards realizing this principle 
in practice, that to halt in ce beau chemin will be found 
impossible. But the scope of the reform contemplated 
by the Premier, is much wider: it embraces other 
branches of state policy, as well as trade. Its sly con- 
coctor, as if he were laughing in his sleeve, at the 
squirearchy and their conservatism, tempts them to 
consent to this innovation, by the offer of one or two 
more innovations. The proposed change in the act of 
settlement, is a great act of justice to the industrious 
poor ; the capitalist will no longer be able to throw off 
the charge of supporting in sickness and infirmity, 
the labourers whose strength has been exhausted in his 
service ; but it revolutionizes the established empire of 
the great unpaid, breaks the last frail tie that bound the 
sons of toil more closely to the land-owners than to any 
other class of proprietors. Making the cest of prosecu- 
tions at assizes a public burden is a relief to land-owners : 
but it is also a great stride towards the abandonment of 
all prosecutions for crime, at the instance of the parties 
injured; and the recognition of the principle, that punish- 
ment is inflicted not to gratify private revenge, but to 
ensure the public safety, and that a servant of the state 
alone ought to be charged with the duty of urging its 
infliction. 


In short, Sir Robert Peel’s measure is a great and 
marked advance in the practical application of rational 
politics. With all deference to “ The League,” and its 


energetic and loveable leader, the party who really | 


triumph on the present oceasion are the rational, or 
as Blackwood used to call them, “ the educated Radi- 
cals.” The ministerial is an Utilitarian measure: its 
introduction is a proof that the practical views of the 
Utilitarians have triumphed — have so pervaded our 
national policy that ere long they must “ leaven the 
whole lump.” The day of cant and clap-trap has gone 
by. “ The glorious revolution of 1688,” is placed in the 
same category as “Church and State :” “ Fox Clubs” and 
“ Pitt Clubs ” are equally at a discount : “ Whig” and 
“ Tory,” are names of factions which have been broken 
up and scattered to the four winds. Public opinion 
will now be satisfied with no rulers incapable of 
framing practical and practicable measures for the pro- 
duction of tangible good to the greatest number. Peel 
and Russell are equally convinced of this; they are 
aware that they live in a new age, and must speak its 
language, — that if they are to govern, they must govern 
in the sense of the public. 

This revolution in public opinion, of which the Catholic 
Emancipation and Reform Bill Acts, and the Corn-law 
Abolition Bill, are alike consequences, not causes, has 
been the work of a party, which, in the common accep- 
tation of the word, is no party. Bentham, Mill, 
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“ PEEL’S BILL,”— THE NEW ONE: TRIUMPH OF RATIONAL RADICALISM. 


Thompson, Place, and their allies—the old “ Westminster 
Rump” and the old Westminster Review coterie—peye 
constituted such a confederation of the wealthy, the 
noble, and the intellectual of the land as we have bees 
accustomed to see aiming at, and arrogating political 
power. They were not the first to try politics and 
politicians by the standard of utility ; Franklin ang 
| Priestley had done it before them. They were not ig 
| advance of all their contemporaries; for in almost every 
| nook and corner of the empire were isolated individuals, 
or small knots of friends, who, by independent thinking, 
had arrived at the same conclusions. But they wer 
placed in the metropolitan centre, and came in contact 
with all classes, and men from every province. They 
were men of action; the politicians of the day took 
counsel with them, derived advantage from their e- 
operation, unconsciously adopted first one and thea 
another of their views. Men of wealth and intellect, 
but whose social position placed them in conflict with 
| many of our institutions—as, for example, the Ricardos 
—sympathized with them. Men who had acquired ia 
dependent fortunes in the service of the revolutionary 
government of India, like the Humes and Crawfords, 
and had retained little respect for mere traditional con- 
ventionalities, sympathized with them. Amiable mes 
| of poetical sentiment, combined with an instinct of trath, 
_ like Bowring, sympathized with them. All the headsef 
| departments in the great government and other public 
_ offices, who bore the burden of state toil without any share 
| in the honour, and a very inadequate share in the rem=- 
| neration, sympathized with them. The bulk of the lite- 
_ rary class were predisposed to adopt many of their views. 
_Congenial opinions gathered around them a numerous 
| unorganized political union. The working classes, is 

their struggles for political equality, learned to look 
‘them for a just estimate of their character and pre 
tection. Political writers, threatened with persecution, 
| received from them advice and assistance. The assistance 

they occasionally gave to political leaders enabled them 
to push intelligent young men into the subordinate 
offices of Government. Their opinions were sedulously 
diffused, through the instrumentality of the press, by 
occasional pamphlets and periodical works, of whick 
the original Westminster Review was the most com 
plete and efficient agent. 

Of late, this section of public political opinion has bees 
less prominent than it was from the time of Canning 
and Huskisson, till the passing of the Reform Bill. Most 
of the old leaders have died or retired from the publi¢ 
stage; and, of their younger disciples, few or none see®™ 
to have inherited their robust manliness of characte? 
Their vocation was less to train individuals, or organi#® 
a party, than to form and disseminate opinions. In thst 
vocation, predisposed as society was to adopt their poli- 
tical creed, they have been eminently successful. Theit 
unostentatious practical political opinions predomins® 
in the households of the middle classes; they have made 
good their footing in the best spirits of the two gres* 
factions which still, and, perhaps, as long as the empir® 
endures, will dispute for the helm of empire, unde? 
varying names and combinations of individuals. The 
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holders of this new and true political faith have 
this advantage over all others, that each individual, and 
every little knot, can work, with effect in their own 
peculiar sphere. Their opinions accord with the truth 
of things, and their every act tells. It is only when 
men strive to resist or thwart nature that great and 
enduring organizations are requisite. 

But co-operation, whenever it is possible, gives addi- 
tional strength. The present time is propitious for 
raising again the banner of rational Radicalism. The 
Whigs have shelved themselves: nothing is to be gained 
by bearing with their feeblenesses and follies. Peel has 
broken up the party upon which he so long leaned, and 
rests, proudly, alone, trusting to his own resources. It 
is bare justice to say of this man, that, with all his de- 
fects, — and they are many and glaring,— he is a power 
in himself ; and the only public man of the day, (except 
Lord Brougham, who is as inferior to him in concen- 
trateduess of purpose, as he is superior to him in the 
higher attributes of intellect and fancy,) of whom so 
much can be said. Peel is not to be supported, (in the 
partisan sense of the word,) by the rational Radicals ; 
but he is to be used by them, and treated with that re- 
spect which his progressive liberalism deserves. The man 
who first broke up the Tory monopoly in the Scottish 
Court of Session : — the man who commenced his career 
by stepping out of the ranks of his party to champion the 
monetary opinions of The Edinburgh Review; —the man 
who first, among our officials, set about practical law 
reforms;—the man who restored to the Roman Catholics 
their political privileges ;—the man who is now emanci- 
pating commerce, and adapting his whole administrative 
system to the principles of practical Utilitarianism, is 
one with whom Rational Radicals may cordially co-ope- 
rate, on all occasions when their views coincide. 

The alliance of Rational Radicals with Sir Robert Peel, 
however, or with any minister, must necessarily be of 
an occasional, intermitting character. They seek trath 
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that the truth may make them free; they are a kind of 
political Quakers, and can co-operate with no man longer | 
than his“ light ” and theirs continue to be the same. The | 
Rational Radicals have been the allies of the Anti-corn- | 
law League — perhaps some of them had a hand in | 
organizing it: but though fully sensible of the impor- | 
tance of corn-law repeal, they favoured that movement, 
hoping it would bring other and greater reforms along 
with it. From corn-law repeal, they expected more than 
cheap bread ; through it they looked for steadier, less 
fluctuating markets, and increased employment for the 
industrious. They neither looked to corn-law repeal as 
alone sufficient to redress social evils, nor as the most 
efficient engine for this end. But they saw in it the 
means of rescuing the landed gentry of Bogland from 
t& false position in which they had placed themselves, 
and of bringing them into the field as allies in the as- 
fault upon all other monopolies, and all legal and ad- 
ministrative abuses. The Rational Radicals approved of 
the League's watch-word,“ Total and immediate repeal.” 
When it was adopted, Conservative statesmen were open 
°pponents, and Whig statesmen false professing friends. 
Had any other watch-word than the abstract unquali- 
fled doctrine been adopted, the League could not have 
been kept together. But the Rational Radicals were 
always of opinion that an instalment might be accepted 
if offered in sincerity by one who had the power to pay 





it. Much more have they always held that such an in- 
“alment, if coupled with concessions of reforms in other 
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branches of administration equally in need of improve- 
ment, ought to be accepted. And regarding Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure as introducing political reforms, render- 
ing farther progress inevitable, no less important than 
the emancipation of commerce, they are not prepared to 
hazard the obtaining of these other reforms in the hope 
of obtaining a greater measure of one reform only. 
They believe that the League (or rather its Manchester 
leaders,) are in danger of adopting an erroneous strategy 
from their incapacity to extend their views beyond their 
one idea. They believe that the Whigs are not alto- 
gether disinclined to avail themselves of this mistake in 
order to thwart a political rival. And seeing in Sir 
Robert Peel the only man who has the power to carry 
a measure of reform affecting so many abuses, and seeing 
the strength of the Aristocratical opposition to which he 
has bidden defiance, they incline on the present occasion 
to give him no half-hearted assistance. His task once 
accomplished, he and they are equally free to pursue 
the paths which their respective convictions recom- 
mend. 

And to the Rational Radical, allies are at this moment 
offering themselves in every quarter. The peace sucieties 
will aid him in his efforts to introduce a better under- 
standing among nations. The noble stand made by 
Calhoun, Webster, and their allies, in Congress, revives 
his hopes of America. The growing power of the mate- 
rial and industrial interests in Lyons, Havre, Marseilles, 
and other great manufacturing and commercial centres 
of French activity, re-assures him in respect to France. 
Again, even among professional lawyers, the spirit of 
law reform is making way. The society for improving 
the law, instituted a-year or two ago by some profes- 
sional gentlemen in London, under the auspices of Lords 
Brougham, Denman, and Campbell, have with steady 
unostentatious labour already contrived to have some 
important bills, for amending the practice and theory of 
the law, introduced and passed in Parliament. They 
are now appealing for assistance and countenance to the 
general public, and surely to the Rational Radicals they 
will not appeal in vain. Some of the more comprehen- 
sive intellects of the Leagne have of late been laying 
the foundations of a Free Trade club: with that the 
Rational Radicals could frankly co-operate. In the de- 
partment of education, utilitarian principles have already 
made a lodgment in the Cabinet. The Irish national 
system, the new Irish colleges, the movement in favour 
of improved professional education in the Inns of Court, 
the establishment of a college for civil engineers at Put- 
ney—all these are symptomatic of the growing desire 
to promote elementary and more advanced education, 
which Rational Radicals ought te encourage and system- 
atise. Even the “ honourable house ” is becoming acces- 
sible to the utilitarian spirit of the age. The inundation 
of railway business, if it had no other recommendation to 
counterbalance the mischief it has done, will be entitled 
to our gratitude for forcing both houses of Parliament 
to break through their old conventionalities, and look 
about them for more practical modes of conducting busi- 
ness. 

It would be sinful to neglect so many openings for 
useful practical activity. Never was « time more in- 
viting for men to cast off the trammels of words, and 
accidental party associations, and dare to think and act 
for themselves in politics, as in the business of private 
life. Every man who has adventared upon this inde- 
pendent course, has advanced the great cause and doen 
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good to his kind. Cobbett, Mill, Hazlitt, mutually be- 
spattered each other, and yet all worked, and worked 
efficiently to a common end. Let us emulate their in- 
dependence of thought, and try to rise superior to their 
personal jealousies and grudges. Let us cast from us 
the rubbish of faith in party—the small stale evil of 
jokes at the personal peculiarities and inconsistences 
of this or that statesman—and concentrate our efforts on 
the attainment of practical improvements in government; 
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mongering, and that the forces of the combatant 
are not very unequal. The talk of standing oat 
for higher principles, and falling back upon Peg 
in the event of a defeat, is mere grimace ang 
affectation. With half-a-dozen it may be earnes. 
but the mass have made up their minds to close with 
his offer. The Protectionists feel this, and feel that the 
game is up with them. The sharpest sting they have 


| yet felt, was on the first night of the talk on Mr. Miles’s 


accepting in a frank and kindly spirit, the assistance of | amendment in the House of Commons, when they were 


all or any when offered in sincerity. 


This is true | allowed to rise one after another to vent their spleen, 


Utilitarianism, which is more profoundly impressed with | no one thinking it worth while to reply to them. Eveg 
the truly great and beautiful, than small sentimen- | under this provocation, their tone was querulously 
talists can imagine. In politics the Rational Radical | despondent and cunsciously feeble, not robustiously 


looks to the useful alone, because he has faith in the | indignant. 


They uttered their complaints with th 


undying and all-permeating nature of the beautiful. | bated breath and whispering humbleness of bondsmen, 


He delieves, that if he makes what is useful, God and | 


Nature will in time make it beautiful, and twine human 
affections around it. 





P.S.—At the time when we go to press, it is impos- 
sible to say what will be the immediate fate of the minis- 
terial measure or its authors ; and the rapid march of 
events may baffle conjecture, and falsify our conclusions 
before they can be published. This much is certain: 
the ministerial measure, in all its integrity at the least, 
will be carried. It was coolly and suspiciously received 
at first, but with every successive day it has grown more 
acceptable. The public snuffed at it as a dog does at a 
piece of meat thrown down to him by a stranger or sus- 
pected person ; and, like the dog, appears inclined to 
finish by bolting it greedily. In the city, meaning there- 
by in the money market of London, Peel is strong. The 
very faults of his character strengthen him with the rich 
burghers upon Change. He is looked upon as a prosaic 
safe minister: we have heard his measure rapturously 
applauded by some of these capitalists before they could 
possibly have mastered its details, who would have ex- 
claimed against the tithe of its innovations as revolu- 


tionary and destructive, if proposed by any other states- | 


man of the day. The faith in Peel which animates the 
*Change of London, has an influence, greater or less, in 
all our manufacturing and commercial centres of acti- 
vity. A few Cobdens may rise superior to this indiscri- 
minating idolatry, but Peel is the man of the great 
money-making interest. On the other hand, he is the 
man of the minority among the land-owners and relics 
of the old borough-mongering party, who see the neces- 
sity of conforming to the new state of society. Owing 
to these circumstances, he is a power in himself. The 
liberals of all shades, see more or less clearly, that he is 
engaged in a duel with the old giant of acred-borough- 





They deprecated personalities — speaking all the time 
from purely personal motives — from an awkward con- 
viction that they are very assailable. The landed 
interest will be found as completely paralyzed in its 
own exclusive house as in that where it has of late years 
been bearded by a strong and growing minority, nows 
majority. The Duke of Wellington is doing his work 
admirably. He invites his malcontents one by one to 
personal interviews; puts them under a disadvantage by 
asking them to explain why they oppose a measure 
which he professes to think admirable; allows them to 
flounder on from depth to depth in the chaotic inanity 
of their own minds; and dismisses them labouring under 
the amazing reflection that they have not been able to 
advance one valid argument against Peel’s reform, and 
ready, after a few days’ uneasy self-worry, to acquiesce 
in it from utter helplessness. 

The measure, we have little doubt, will pass both 
Houses without any dissolution. And then a general 
election cannot be far distant. If there are men in the 
country who entertain clear practical notions of adminis 
trative politics, who are moved by ambition to take part 
in public business, and sufficiently affluent to be able to 
devote themselves to the pursuit without compromising 
their independence, at that general election they will 


have a rare chance of’success. If there are constituencies 





really independent of party, and anxious only for good 
government, they will be on the watch for such candi- 
dates. In choosing men for the next parliament, it # 
not the pedantic formulw of political creeds, but prat 
tical views of administrative reform, and an earnest 
determination to spare no exertions to realize them, that 
ought to be looked to. The first and second Reform 
Bill Parliaments have pretty well broken up old parties 
the third may show us the formation of a new 0B®; 
adapting its practice and professions to the new balance 
of political power. . 
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